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PREFACE. 



I 



The recent interest in the subject of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties began with the publication of the works of Champol- 
lion tho younger, about twenty years ago. Since his 
death, which occurred in 1 832, these researches have been 
prosecuted with much zeal by several of his scholars and 
other distingiiished archaeologists. Two of tho learned 
men of Holland, Professors Eeuvens and Leemans, have 
made important contributions to tho subject, derived in 
part from tho treasures of the Leyden Museum. The 
results of tho labours of Rosellini, professor of oriental 
languages'and^autiquities at Pisa, are of the highest value. 
In 1829, he and his brother accompanied Champollion in 
the scientific expedition to Egypt, which was undertaken 
under the joint auspices of tho governments of France and 
Tuscany. Champollion, just before his death, committed 
to him the honourable office of bringing before the world 
the result of tlieir associated labours and studies. The 
first part of the great work of Rosellini, which is yet in- 
complete, apjieared in 1832, at Pisa, in folio, entitled, "I 
monumenti dell' Egitto e della Nubia disegnati della 
Spedizione scientifico-letteraria toseana in Egitto, distri- 
buiti in ordine di materJe, iiiterpretat ed illuistrati." 
Through the liberality of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, it 
is brought out in tho highest stylo of ty})ography. 

It consists of a scries of treatises which embrace the 
most important results of the investigations into the 
[jiistory and civil institutions of the ancient Pharaoli- 
dynasties, under tho Pagan, Greek, and Roman dominion. 
The contents of the work are as rich as the plan is com- 
prehensive. It abounds in researches relating to tlio 
languages, civil history, and historj' of tho arts in the val- 
ley of the Nile. Rosellini published in Rome, in 18S7. 
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in quarto, a valuable Egyptian grammar, entitled, " Ele- | 
mentae Linguae Egyptiacae, Tulgo Copticae," 

In tliia interesting field of research, several Englishmen I 
liave acquired high distinction. Among these are Dr 
Young, Major Felix, Lord Prudhoe, and Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson. Dr Young shares with ChanipoUion the 
honour of having first indicated the right method of deci- 
phering the hieroglyphical language. To Mr Wilkinson 
justly belongs the encomium which be has himself be- 
stowed on Rosellini. " lie is a man of erudition and a ' 
gentleman, and one whose enthusiastic endeavours, stim- ' 
ulated hy great perseverance, are tempered by judgment, 
and that modesty which is the characteristic of real merit." 
Mr Wilkinson's principal works on Egypt are contained 
in nine volumes, namely, " A general View of Egypt, 
and Topography of Thebes," in two vols, {a new edition 
was published in 184S), and " Manners and Customs of 
the ancient Egy^Dtians, including their private life, govern- 
ment, laws, arts, manufactures, religion, and early history," 
in two series of three volumes in each, A second edition 
of the first series was published in 1842, These works 
are full of most valuable materials, accompanied with 
many fine illustrations. They everywhere exhibit that 
caution, sound judgment, modesty, and enthusiasm, which 
greatly delight the reader. At the same time, the ar- 
rangement is susceptible of improvement, while the style 
is somewhat heavy, and wanting in precision and scholar- 
like finish. It is delightful to observe the reverence with 
which the author regards the sacred volume, and the 
gratification which every undoubted illustration of its 
authenticity affords him. He has now, for the fom'th 
time, we believe, taken up his abode in Egypt. 

Another distinguished investigator in these fascinating 
studies is Dr Richard Lepsius, a native of Naumburg, in ! 
Prussia. He published, in 1 834, a prize dissertation, en- 
titled " Palaeographie als Mittel fiir die Sprachforschung 
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zunacltst am Sauaerit nachgewiesen." His studies led 
him to Turin and then to Rome, where he was a]ipointed 
one of the two corresponding secretaries of the Arcliae- 
ological Institute there. In 1 842, Dr Lepsius was sent 
to Egypt by the Prussian government, in connection with 
a number of other learned men. He is reaping " a rich 
harvest on this earliest scene of the history of mankind." 
If the results of the expedition con^espond to the pro- 
mises of the commencement, much new light will be 
tliroBTi on the ancient condition of Egj-pt. 

These researches derive special importance from the 
light which they cast upon the Old Testament records, 
especially upon the Mosaic history. An incidental, un- 
designed, but most valuable proof is thus drawn from 
witnesses that cannot lie, in favour of the trustworthiness 
of those records. " Paintings, numerous and beautiful 
beyond conception, as fresh and perfect as if finished only 
yesterday," exhibit before our eyes the truth of what the 
Hebrew lawgiver wrote, almost five thousand years ago. 
The authenticity of the documents of our faith thus rests, 
not on manuscripts and written records alone, but the 
hardest and most enduring substances in nature have 
added their unsuspecting testimony. 

" Egyptian history and the manners of the most ancient 
nations," Mr Wilkinson remarks, " cannot but be inter- 
esting to every one ; and so intimately connected are thev 
with the scriptural accounts of the Israelites and the events 
of succeeding ages relative to Judea, tliat the name of 

' ^6JT' need only to be mentioned to recal the early im- 
pressions we have received from the study of the Bible." 
It i6 the object of the present volume to collect and 
apply the results obtained by these and numerous other 
authors, as far as they relate to the Books of Moses. This 
had not been done before the appearance of this work in 
1840. Even the most recent German commentators arc 

t. Badly deficient in this respect. They liave scarcely made 
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any advance upon the works of Sponeer and Lc Cloic, 
who wrote more than a century ago. Some of the other 
works of the author of this volume, Dr E, W. Heiigsten- 
berg, are too well known in this country to render a state- 
ment of his general qualifications for the work which he 
has hero undertaken necessary. It may, however, be pro- 
per to say, tliat he lias made the Pentateuch a subject of 
special study, and probably no one in Germany or else- 
where has devoted more attention to that interesting, 
but too much neglected portion of the sacred volume. 
Ilia situation as Professor at Berlin also gave him access 
to the rich collection of Egyptian antiquities in the Ber- 
lin Museum, and the reader is left to judge whether he 
has not made good use of his advantages. 

The form of the work has been somewhat changed in 
the translation. The references to authorities, whicli in 
the original volume were in the text, are thrown to the 
Iwttom of the page. Nearly all of the italic headings 
have been inserted. In a very few cases, notes, which it 
was thought would add more to the size than value of tho 
volume to an English reader, liavo been omitted or 
abridged. In one instance, a long note from another un- 
translated work of the author, has been inserted in the text. 
The very few notes at the end have been added by the 
translator. It was his intention to insert many more, but 
they have been unavoidably omitted. 

The translator is under great obligations to Prof. H. B. 
Hackett, of Newton Theological Seminary, who consented 
to listen to a large part of the manuscript before it was 
printed, and make such corrections as his accurate know- 
lodge of tho German language suggested. Much valua- 
ble advice and assistance has also been received from 
Professor B. B. Edwards, of Andovcr Theological Semi- 
nary. 
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S.pteinber, 1843. 



ADBENHDM BY THE ENGLISH EDITOll. 



A NEW field of Biblical Criticism has been opened by 
the recent discoveries in the tombs and temples of Egypt ; 
the memorials of their manners, customs, and institutions, 
■which the people of the Pharaohs depicted on the walls 
of their sepulchres, afford a decisive, because an unsus- 
picious, test of the historical vemcity of the Old Testa- 
ment, and they have furnished confirmations of its 
minute accuracy, wliich must silence where they do not 
convince the most sceptical. Dr Ilengstenberg has ably 
employed these new sources of evidence to overthrow the 
rash theory of Bohlen, that the sacred books of the Jews 
were written at a period posterior to the Babylonish cap- 
. tivity ; it is to bo regretted, that while exposing the 
groundless theories of others, he should himself have shown 
I 8omo tendency to adopt a scarcely less dangerous error, by 
I throwing doubts on the originality, and consequently on 
I the inspired character of the Mosaic legislation. In re- 
I publishing his work in England, the Editor has deemed 
I it advisable to examine the nature of the doubts which 
Dr Hengstenberg raised, and to take advantage of the 
I most recent researches as tests of their validity. He has 
libund, that the more elosoly the subject is investigated, 
the more clearly does it appear that the code of Jewish law 
wasdcrivedfromnopreviouHlyexistingiustitutions, and that' 
on the contrary, it is in all its parts marked by a peculiar 
L individuality such as no other Theocracy ever possessed- 
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The proofs of this will be found in the notes appended to 
the English edition. Some other notes have been added, 
more fully illustrative of the connection between the 
pictorial records of Egypt, and the written records of 
Moses, than Hengstenberg's plan admitted. 

A supplemental Chapter has been added, for the pur- 
pose of examining Dr Hengstenberg's theory respecting 
the Hycsos ; though this is but an incidental topic, it has 
a very important bearing on the main argument, and the 
discussion involves many points of great interest to all 
students of general history. 

W. C. T. 

Camden Town, November 9, 1844. 
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I 



E 



It is incanibent on us, first, in the negative part of our inquiry, 
to disprove the pretended " mijtakos and inaccuracies " of tJio 
author of the Pentateucli, in relation to Egypt. By these, as 
has lately been asserted, he has betrayed, that he lived oat of 
Egypt, and long after the time of Moses. 

MATERIA!. USED von BUILDING IN ECTPT. 

The author, aays von Bohlen,^ comes under strong suspicion 
of having transferred to the valley of the Nile, many things from 
Upper Asia ; as the Egyptians were accnstomed to build with 
hewn stone, and the great buildings of brick, Ex. i. li, instead 
of being Egyptian, seem rather to have been borrowed from 
Babylonia, 

' Eioleitung mr Genesis, S. LV. Von Bohlen (Peter) was bom at 
Wappcls in J~06, of poor parents, mid was left an orplian in ISII. In 
1817 he was received into the Gymnasium at Hamburg, wliore he tamed 
his attention to orientnl studies. Uc was the pupil of Geseuius, Rocdigcr 
and Hoffmann, in the Univereily iit Halle, in 1821 ; and in 1822 he went 
to Bonn and attended upon tbe inttinctions of Frejtag and Schlegel. In 
1S25 he was elected Professor extraordinary of Oriental Languages at Ko- 
nigsborg, and ri?fular Professor at the same place in 1830. lie hoa since 
removed to Berb'n. His work, so often rcfcrre<l to in tliis volume, is en- 
titled, " Die Geuess hislorisclicritisch orlHutert," Kunigsberg, 183C. It 
was answerer! by Drechsler, at Leipsic, in 1837- The ucological senti- 
ments of the author may bu easily inferred from tbe quotations and refer- 
ences made by Hengtteitberg. Allusion is also made in this volume, in one 
or two cases, to bis boo); on ln<lia : " Das alte Indien mit besonderor 
BQcksicht auf Aegj'pten." Ho has published several other works whicli 
loDiewlint known 
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We cftii scarcely trust our own eyes, when we read such thiugB.1 
Is it possible that any one who uudertakea to comment upon thsfl 
Pentateuch, and even ventures to accuse its author of ignorance* 
in relation to Egyptian affairs, can show himself grossly nnin- J 
formed in these same things, and make assertions whose inc 
rectnesB is conclusively shown by the first good compendium ! 

In a caso like the one before us, any one would first of all haro I 
recourse to 0. JlffiZ/cr'a Archfeologia.' There we read: "Build- 1 
ing with brick was very common in Egypt. Private edifices were I 
indeed generally of this material." 

If we examine further, Herodotus * mentions a pyramid of brick,* I 
which is probably still standing.* 

But we are hterally overwhelmed with proofs of the abundant 1 
use of brick in Egypt, when we turn to those who, during th«^ J 
present century, have explored the Egyptian monuments. Cham- \ 
pollion,^ for example, speaks of a tomb built of crude brick at Saia^B 
and a temple of brick at Wady Halfa.^ Jtosellini'! says : " BuiasiV 
of great brick buildings are found in all parts of Egypt. Walla I 
of astonishing height and thickness are preserved to the present! 
time, as, for example, the circumvallation of Sais ; also whole | 
pyramids, as those of Daahoor, and a great number of the r 
of monuments, both great and small." Wilkinson ' says ; " The A 
use of crude brick, baked in the sun, was universal in Upper and 
Lower Egypt, both for public and private buildings. Enclosures 
of gardens and granaries, sacred circuits encompassing the courts 
of temples, walls of fortifications and towns, dwelling-houses and 
tombs, in short, all but the temples themselves, were of crude 
brick." The same author shows that building with brick was 
practised even in very early times, since the bricks themselves, 

' § 226. > 2. 136. 

' Four built of brick are still in existence in Lower Egypt, two at 
Diwhoor and two oX the entrauco of the Fyoom. Several of smaller size 
ari also found in Tbebes. See Wilkinson, Vol. I, 131, and III. 317. 

* See Batir upon the passage. Manni^rt Geog. 10. I. S. 444, 67. Mac- 
r\iA, in Ilia description of the conditioQ of Egypt under the Mameluke Sul- 
tans, mentionB a pyramid of brick in Lower Egypt, which is probably the 
same as that noticed by Herodotus. 

' In den Briefen aua Aeg. S. 14 dor. Dontsch. Uehers, ' S. 

' I monumeuti dell' Egitto e della Nubia, II. 2, p. 249. 

° Manners ami Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. Loudon, 1842, Vo)j 
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li in Thebea and the neighbourhood of Memphis, often bear 
ihe names of the monarchs who ruled Egypt in that early age.' 



THE ASIMALS OP EGPYT A>'D THE PENTATECCB, 

The author, remarks i-. Bohlen further in the passage referred 
I, supposes the existence of camels and asses in Egypt, The 
allegation, as fully stated by him, with his reasons,^ is as follows : 
"The narrator mentions the animals of his own native land, a 
part of which Abraham could not receive in Egypt. Gen. slv. 23. 
xlvii, 17. Ex. ix. 3. He ascribes to him no fiorsee which were 
native to Egypt, as the relator indeed is aware. Gen. xli. 43, 
xlvii. 17 ; but, on the other hand, he mentions sheep, which are 
found in the marsh lands of Egypt as seldom as cameU (henca 
these last are denied to the country by the ancient writers) and 
I, which were especially odious to the Egyptians on account 
f their colour." 

It is said in the passage designated : " And he [Pharaoh] 
mtreated Abraham well for her sake ; andhehad sheep, and oxen, 
md he-assea, and men servants, and maid servants, and she-asses, 
tnd camels." 
We inquire, first, why the horse is not also among the pre- 
|wnts. Even v. Bohlen dares not assert that tliis circumstance ia 
counted for, by supposing that the author did not know how 
abundant horses were in Egypt. In the enumeration of the ani- 
mals of the Egyptians, in Gen. xlvii. 17, liorsea stand first, also 
in Ex. ix. 3. The rearing of horses is considered in the Penta- 
teuch as so peculiar to Egypt, that in Deut. xvii. 16, it is repre- 
sented as possible, that an Israelitish king, merely from love to 
the horse, might wish to lead back the people to Egypt. If now 
B reason why horses are not mentioned cannot he found on the 
l»rt of the giver, it must be found with the receiver. It appears 

' As Hengittnberg has not given tbe precipe dates here, it may be proper 
" 1, that arches were constructed of briok at least sa enriy as IBiO, b.c. 
D the reign of Amunoph I., and probably in the time of the iirst Oeirta- 
lO is supposed by Wilkinton to have been contemporary with Jo- 
" It is worthy of rein.^rk," says the same author, " that more bricks 
kring the name of Thotlimea III. (whom I suppose to have been king 
at tbe time of tlie Exodus,) have been discovered, than of any 
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that liurseii were not yet in use among the IiiiraeUtes, either in peace % 
or war, at the time of Joshua and the Judges.' They were first 1 
commonly used in the time of the kings. But if the horae wtia 1 
not yet used by the Israelites, at the time of Joshua and ths'l 
Judges, much less was it surely in the age of tlie Pentateuch,! 
when the main object, wliich the keeping of liorsea subserved ia I 
Egypt, did not exist.' If now this is the reason why the horse ^ 
does not appear in the enumeration of the presents, it is entirely 
in &vour of the true historical cliaracter and Mosaic origin of the 
narration. If it owed its origin to tlie poetic tradition of the ti 
of the kings, horses would certainly have been mentioned, si 
we cannot suppose that the time of the introduction of them was I 
accurately known, and still lees that the fiction was so carefully J 
managed for the sake of maiutaining historical consistency. But 1 
we need not stop with merely the present passage. The Pent*- I 
teuch in other places continually implies that in the ancient times 1 
with which it is concerned, there were no horses among the pa- I 
triarchs and their descendants. " Moses," says Michaelis, ' 
peatediy describes to us the riches of the patriarchs, as consisting J 
of their herds, among which, while oxen, sheep, goatSj camels and m 
asses are enumerated, we never once find horses mentioned. "^ 
The taberaacle was drawn by oxen in the desert, Num. vii. 3. ', 
That a great number of horses could not be conveniently kept in I 
Egypt, is implied in Deut. xvii. 16. These facts, according to J 
modem ^iews respecting the Pentateuch, are entii-ely inexplicable,,/ 
They compel ns at least to the assumption, that the composition I 
of the narration precedes tlie time of the commencement of tha I 
kingdom, while at the same time the attempts to refer the subr ■ 
ptance of the history in the books of Joshua and Judges to later | 



I See J- D. Micliaelis, Mosaiu Laws, Eng. Trans. Vol. II. p. 434. 

* From the monuments we learn that Lorses were used chiefly in 
especially for drawing chariots, in which the most distinguished Egyptian -I 
warriors rode to hatlle. Solomon was the firat ruler of the Hebrews w 
fonncd an efficient corpa of caralry, and he obtained most of his horses I 
from Egypt. As Abraham was a peaceful patriarch, who avoided i 
even under clrcumatances of great provocation, a gift of animals rarely I 
used at the period would have been every way uusuitable. The omission J 
of the horse then, instead of being an objection, is one of the strongest^ 
possible of undesigned confimiatioDsof the truth of the narrative. 

' Mich. Mos. Lnwa, Eng. Trans. Vol. II. p. 436. Compare Gen. s 
;txiv. 35, xxvi. 14, XXX. 41, sxiii. 0, fi, 15, 10. 
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I linie.s, have also a formidable obstacle in the apparently trivial 
L drcumstaiice, tliat in tliein the hoi^e is not represented as in use. 
I Lt't it be borne in mind here, that we find nowhere a historical 
I notice of the time of the introduction of horses, tliat they were in 
L»ll probability introduced gradually, and that the Israelites did 
I not probably know tliat ivliich a scholar of the last century, by 
I s laborious comparison of many scattered passages, has made en- 
1 tirely certain. 

It has occurred to no one before v. Bohlett to deny, that thero 

were asses in Egypt. A U of the authors who speak of the hatred 

of the Egyptians to this animal, imply that it existed there.' 

How, also, could they otherwise have been sacrificed to Typhon. 

. Swine too were considered unclejin in Egj'pt, yet they were kept.* 

r He and she-a^sc's appear in great numbers ou the monument'^. 

I The former were commonly used for riding — we find them repre- 

I tented w\\h rich trappings, — the latter as beast* of burden.' A 

I single individual is represented on the monuments, as liaving 761} 

I of them, which makes it evident that they were very numerous.* 

The assertion that sheep ' were not found in Egypt, every mu- 

' Compare the passage la Schmidt, dc iacerd. ct socrlf. Aeg. p. 283. 

• Herod. 2. 47, 48. Suhmldt, p. 2»d. 

• Taylor, pp. 6, 7. Thia distiuction is noticed in the account of the pro- 
I lents sent by Joseph to Jacob, when he invited the patriarch to Egypt : 

" And to his father be Beat after this manner ; ten asses laden with tha 

' good things of Egypt, and ton sho-asscs laden with com and bread and 

meat for his father by the way," Gen. siv. 23, T. 

• Wilkinson, Vol. III. p. 34. 

• Wilkinson, in his " Manners and Cnstoms of the Ancient Kgyp- 
tians," second series. Vol. 1. pp. 130, 131, &e. gives the representa- 
tion of a scene from a tomb hewn in the rock near the pyramids of Geezeb, 
which is of special interest as illustrating several points in Egyptian anti- 
qnity. The tomb bears the name of the king Saphis or Cbeo|)S, which 
shows it, at least, to Iw the work of on age before the 18th dynasty, and 
in all probabihty it was made aboot 2090 or 2050 o. t., more than a cen- 
tury before the arrival of Abraham in Egypt. The liead shepherd pre- 
■ents himself to give an account of the flocks committed to bis charge 
which follow after Uim, " First come the oxen, over which is the number 
834, cows 220, goats 3234, asses TOO, and ttheep S74. Behind follows a man 

w carrying the young lambs in baskets stung upon a pole. The steward, 
ing on bis staff and accompanied by hii> dog, stands on the loft of tha 
K^eture; and in another part of the tomb, the scrib«s are represented 
■Slaking out the ^titements presented lo thetn by the different persons em- 
I ployed on the e»tile." The bearing of this ;Miiutiog upuu scvtral (uhw- 
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dem manual of Geography coufutes. Ukerl* says, "Sheep aivl 
foiuid in great numbers in Egypt, Their wool is an important f 
article of trade, and their flesh is the moat common whieh cornea ■] 
upon the table." ' Ancient authors often mention the sheep of | 
Egypt. According to Herodotus,^ rama were considered eacred I 
by the Thebans, and sheep were sacrificed by the inhabitants of A 
tlie Mendesian norae ♦ in the Delta. Plutarch says, the Lyco- J 
polites ate the flesh of flheep, and according to Diodorus,^ tha | 
sheep produced their young twice in a year, and were twice shorn. 
Sheep appear on the monuments often and in great numbers, J 
Large herds of tliem were kept, especially in the neighbourhood 1 
of Memphis. Sometimes the flocka consisted of luore than two I 
thousand." 

That the camel existed in ancient Egj-pt is indeed probabla I 
from the analogy of the present time.' It is acknowledged that 
they have not yet been found delineated on the monuments,' 



quent parts of this volume tibunld not be unnoticed ; compare especially I 
pp. 2S, 87. 

' Kordhalfte von Afrika, S. 169. 

' Compare, on rearing slieep in Egypt, Girard in tlie Description, 1. 17, 
p. J29 seq. The assertion that sheep were unknown in %yp^ where the 
nun (Ammon) was notoriously an object of religious worship, is as extra- 
ordinary an instance of theoretic raaliness as Neolojjy has ever produced. T. 

• 2. 41. and 2.42. 

• Nome, province, troTn the Greek vo/ioc, is the namcgiventoeacliofthe 
36 parts into which Sesostris divided Egypt, 

' 1.36. and 87. 

• See Wilk. Vol. II. p. 368. Champollion, Briefe, S. 61, according to 
whom the treading down of the ground by rams is represented in the 
grottoes of Beni Hasean, 63. 

' Ukeri, S, 169. Ginird in the Description, t. 17, p. 128, says : " The 
camels which are nsed in Said for the transportation of all kinds of freight, 
unless it is sent by water upon the Nile or upon the canals, are inferior in 
size and strength to those in Lower Egypt. The raising of these animals 
ia one of the chief employments of the Arabs who dwell upon the borders 
of the valley of Egypt. They furnish the markets of difFercnt provinces 
with them. The camels which are used for the transportation of the har- 
vest, do not always belong to the husbandman. He hires them as he needs 
them. During the remainder of the year, he makes use of the ass. There 
is no land-owner who does not possess several asses," &c. According to 
t. IS, p. 215 of the Descr., the camels of the Delta aro less valued than 
those of the provinces which border upon the desert. 

« Wilk. I. p. ail. 
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r except those scattered traces which MinuloIO thinks that lie dis- 
covered on tJie obehsks of Luxor. Bat this circnmstance, at most, 
only proves that camels were not very abundant in Egypt, and 
even that not with entire certainty.* The Pentatench itself also 
intimates the same tiling, since in the passage under eunsidera- 
tion, camels are mentioned last, and in chap. xlv. 23, not at alL 
A multitude of objects, which can be demonstrated to have ex- 
isted among the ancient Egyptians are wanting in their paintings. 
In the numerous hunting scenes, for example, the wild boar U 
not seen, although it is a native of Egypt, The wild ass, which 
is common in the deserts of Tliehaid, is also not md with.' 

I Even fowls and pigeons, which Egypt had iu so great abundance, 
do not appear, while ''geese are repeatedly introduced."* Of 
others objects, which, although they certainly existed, are not 
found npon the monuments, the same author speaks on p^e 25i, 

I VoL III., with which compare too what is said on page 344 of ihe 

t aarae volume, coneeming the great deficiency of the monuments. 



' Retse, S. 293. Hinutoli, nenry. Baron Menu Von, bom 2t Gra^i^a, 
of a Savoyard family, in 1772, U beat known by his antiqaorUn researeli<^ 
in Egypt. Ue went to that coontry in 1820, and nrtnm«<l in 1822. A 
part of bis collevtion of antiiitiiti(« was lost by a shipwreck. The re- 

I mainder, purchased by the king of Prussia for about loOOO fr., were depo. 

I eited in the new museum at Berlin. Hia most disttnguubed work is the 
" Journey to the Temple of Jupiter Ammon in tbe d»ert of Lybia," 
Berlin, 1824. He pabtithed " Additions to bia Joomcy,'* &c. in 1827. 

' The absence of any particular animal from the taonamentt, is by no 
means a proof that it was unknown in the eonntry ; tapemUy when we 
have decisive evidence of tbe converse of the case — the appearance uf an 
animal on the monuments, not mentioned by any ancient writer in con- 
nection with E^vpt. 1 altnde to the giraffe or camclopard, which appear* 
more than once among the articles of tribute brought down from aouthern 
Africa to the Pharaohs. It ii no difficult matter to account for the omi«- 
non of camels on the monuments : the great object of Egyptian policy, w> 
long M the country was subject to native priace% wan to train a w-ttled 
agrieultnral people ; but tbe camel, or " ihip of (be deaert," a* it ii povti- 
eally named by the Bedouins, wai, as it still continue* to be, peculiarly 
tbe animal of nomadc life. Even at the preacnt day, camebt are chiefly 
bred by tbe Arnbs on tbe border* of Egypt, and are only hired by the 
agriealturists for transport at they are needed. T. 

• Wilk.ni. p. 21. 

* Wilk. p. 36. In an Egj-ptian fresco prcwrved in tlie Btitiili maimm, 
, reprexeiiting a garden and pleuiire-ground, geeso and dnekl art d ' ' 
k f wimming in the ponds. 
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" The author," says v. Boklen,^ " repreaents Joseph, Gen. xliii. 
16, in most manifest opposition to the eacredness of beasts to pre- 
pare flesh for food," In his commentary ' it is said : " The Egyp- 
tians partake, at most, of consecrated flesh -offerings, and the higher 
castes, especially the priests with whom Joseph was connected by 
marriage, abstain entirely from animal food." Further:' "The 
hatred of this people to foreign shepherds is founded on the in- 
violableness of animals, especially of neat cattle, goats and xheep, 
(the author forgets he has denied the existence of these animals in 
Egypt), which were killed by the shepherds, butaccoanted saered 
by the Egyptians." 

Our astonishment at the condition of our great critic's knowledge 
of Egj-pt is here again not a little increased, and the credulity 
with which so many use such an author's work on India as good 
authority, becomes, after the successive developments of his igno- 
rance, unaccountable to us. No one before v. Bohlen has ever 
thought of asserting that the Egyptians abstain from all animal 
food. The contrary is found in all works of acknowledged autho- 
rity. Heeren,* for example, says : " Oxen are commonly used for 
food and offerings." And Beck ; * " The Egyptians abstain from 
the flesh of several animals, some of theiji sacred, as the cow, and 
some of them otherwise, as from swine's flesh." How also can 
any one doubt tliat the Egyptians ate flesh, when Herodotus alone 
furnishes abundant proof of the fact ? According to 2. 18, cowa 
only, not oxen, were sacred among the Egyptians ; in 2. 168, the 
quantity of the flesh of oxen received daily, by each Egyptian 
warrior, is mentioned. According to 2. 69, even crocodile's flesh 
was eaten by the inhabitants of Elephantine ; but the most im- 
portant passage is 2. 37, whera it is said that the Egyptian priea/* 
receive eacli day a large portion of flesh.^ Even Porphyry ''him- 
self merely says, tlut at certain times the Egyptian priests ab- 

■ S. LV. ' 8. 399. ' S. 897, upon Gen. xliii. 16. 
* In don I(Ie«n, Acgypten, S. 170. 

' In der WeltgeBchidito, 1, 1. S. 763. 

■ Kai tfiAv ^ibiv nai XT''''"'' -^^ii^'k n ItanTif yivirai /loXXiv vpfpts 
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ttAui from animal food. In this state of things we sc«^ely need 
to take the trouhle to mention, that upon the monuments, in kitchen 
scenes and the ileliueation of fea^g, animal food appe&rs in abon- 



"The author," we read further in v. BohUti,* "mistakes so 
materially with regard to the natural phenomena of the country, 
that he transfers there the scorching east wind of Palestine," Gen. 
6, and represents the ebb in the Red Sea as produced by this 
e wind. In his commentary' on the passage above referred 
to, it is said. When there is a cool and refreshing east wind along 
the Arabian Gulf in Egj-pt, it is cat off from the Nile by the east- 
em mountain range, the Mokattam, and cannot even press in, 
much less then scorch the eats of com.* On the contrary, it is 
the south which is the Lot wind in Egypt.* A siraiiar error is 
found in Ex. xvi. 13, where the locusts should be represented as 
coming with the south wind out of Nubia. 

We will first examine Gen. xli. 6,' where the seven thin ears, 
and "blasted with the east wind," are mentioned. 

The quotation from AbdoUattph, by which it is said to be proved, 
that there is no east wind in Egypt, is not conclusive. That 
author himself shows '' that he does not intend to be understood as 
speaking of all of Egi-pt, and particularly not of the part wilt 
which we are hero coucemed, the Delta : " For this reason with- 
out doubt the ancient Egyptians chose for the residence of their 
kings, Memphis and the places which like Memphis are most re- 
: mote from the eastern mountains." 



' Wilk. Vol. II. p. sec. Thoro is in the Egyptian room of the BritisU 
Mnseum, a stand on which are the remains of some of the animals cooked 
for an Egyptian feast, in a wonderful Btate of preservation. Roscllini haa 
givena repreBentntionofan Egyptian kitchen, whieli was probably attached 
to a palace ; tho servants are represented as slaughtering and cutting up a. 
great variety of animals, under tlie Eup«rintendcnce of the head-cook, 
who appears, even in the uge of the Pharaohs, to have been a person of 
importance. T. 

'S.LVI. '8.381. 

* Abdollatiph, p. 16. Ilasalqiiist, 2&4. ' Abdollatiph, p, 19, 

* Compare versci 2.1, 27 of the Kuiip cLap. ' I'. 6. De Sacy. 
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It is coiicodcJ, tliat there la seldom a wind directlj- from th«1 
uaat or west in Egypt.' JJut there is ofteotluies a Bouth-eaat wind, 
which is precisely the one to produce the effects which are hera 
ascribed to the east wind ; and besides, it blows commonly at the 
time in which these things are understood to have taken place, 
before the com harvest, wliich in Egypt is in March and ApriL* 

Ukert^ thus sumsup the accounts of modern travellers with regard 
to the east wind ; " In the spring the south wind oftentimes springs 
up towards the sontli-cast, increasing to a whirlwind, &c. The 
heat then seems insupportable, although the thermometer doea 
not always rise very high. The south wind is called Merisi, the 
south-east, Asiab or Chamsin. As long as the south-east wind 
continues, doors and windows are closed, but the fine dust pene- 
trates everywhere ; every thing dries up ; wooden vessels warp 
and crack. The thermometer rises suddenly from 16 — 20 de- 
grees up to 30, 36, and even 38 degrees of Reaumur. This wind 
works destruction upon every thing. The grass withers ao that 
it entirely perishes, if this wind blows long." 

Volney * BS,ys-. "The south and south-east wind produce no 
dew, since they come from the African and Arabian deserts. But 
the north and west winds bring the evaporations of tlio Mediter- 
ranean to Egypt. In March the south-east, the due south, and the 
south-west winds, prevail. Then they become sometimes wester- 
ly, and sometimes northerly and easterly." 

That this south-east wind ' is here designated by the word 



' Suppell in Ukert, S. 113. 

■ Nordmeier calend. Aeg, oeoon. p. 2D. From the unpublished journal 
of a traveller at present in Egypt, the following extract may be taken, in 
confirmation of what Hengatenberg lias stated ; " I thought that the south 
wind was intolerable, but it has veered round several points to the east 
this morning, and every chauge it makes in that direction renders its ef- 
fects more and more opprcsBive." T. 

' S. 111. ' Voyage En Syrie ct in Egypte, t. 1, pp. 54, 5fi. 

' Numerous books of travels might be referred to, in which easterly 
winds in Egypt are luentioned. But it is unnecessary. Bvttell, in his 
Ancient and Modern Egypt, says : " About the autumnal equinox tbey 
(the winds) veer round to the easty where they remain nearly six weeks, 
with only slight deviations." Although this declaration may not 
ttrictty correct, yet it is an additional testimony to the fact, that they have 
easterly winds in Egypt, which is all that is needed here ; for it " 
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CT^' which eoQinionly signifies, east wind, is not stuptiatig, 
since the Hebrews had terms onlj' for the Ibor poDdpol mods ; 
and besides, if a more seeimite de^ignadon had been posaiUe, it 
would still have been entirelj nnsottable here in reUtii^adnaBL 
But we can even quote a traveller who does not acxvpte to dfig- 
nate the south-east as merely the easL fFamdii^ mj»: "Fran 
Easter to Pentecogt is the most etormT part of tlw Tear ; for tba 
vind commonly blowa, during this time, {mm the Bed Sea, from 
the east." 

So much upon Gen. xlL 6. We do Dot troDbte oiireelve« with 
Ex. xir., since the assertion, that the east wind ia not the appro- 
priate one, depends upon the arbitrary sappofFition, that the pas- 
sage of the Bed Sea took place at the time of the ebb tide. 
There is therefore now remaining to ns only Ex. x, 13. 

r. Bohlen in not the fir>-t who lias thought the mentioning of 

L the east wind here a suspicious cirmmstaDce. Bochart,* as long 
as his time, supposed that D'T^ must in this place signiiy 

I the south wind, since the east wind could bring locnsts hither 
only out of Ar^ia, while the south wind would bring them from 
Ethiopia, which produces them in &r greater numbere. Ech- 
horn ' says : " Since the locnsts, (rfim blind instinct, always move 
&om south to north, without ever turning to the east or west, 

I their swarms never come out of Arabia to Egypt, but sUways 

' from Ethiopia." 



veisally acknowledged by Hebrew scbotais, that any wind bom the east- 
ern quarter of the heavens woald be designaled by a Hebrew as eaat wind. 
The following extract from Prof. BMnmm't Bibtical Besearchet is intro- 
dDoed,n«itoal7 from iti appropriateness iu tluseonDectioii,buta9famiih- 
ing a nmilar style of reasoning to that employed by Hengrtenberg, in 
treating of the plagues in ^ypt, in chapter iii. of this volmue : " Tlio 
Lord, it is laid, caused the sea to go (or flow out) Ay a ulrong ea*t teitid. 
The miracle, therefore, is represented as mediate ; not a direct mspcDtion 
of, or interfcreoce with the laws of nature, but a roiracutoiu adaptation of 
those laws to produce a required resolt. It was wroaglit by natural 
means supernatural ly applied. For this reason we are here entitled to 
look only for the natural effects arising from the operation of such a ixate. 
In tho somewhat indefinite phraMology of the Hebrew, an east wioil 
means any wind from the eastern quarter ; and would Iticlude the north- 
cast wind, which often prevails in thi» region."— Vol. I, pp. B2, 3. 

■ In Paulns Rciwu Th. HI- p. 18. • Hien». 3. p. 287. 

* De Aeg. anno mirabili, p. 2G. 
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It. is wi'laiii, without arguiiieut, that tho author has hero uoi- I 
thor UHiid O'TP ^tli the signification of south wind, nor inad- 1 
vcrtently named the east where the soutli sliould be ; but that, on I 
the contrary, witli clear knowledge of the natural relationa of I 
Egypt, he meant to say, that the locusts came hither from the 
east, from the Arabian Gulf. This ia clear from verse 19 ; " And 
the Lord turned a mighty strong west wind, which took away tlio 
locusts, and caat them into the Red Sea," The west wind, which 
is expressly represented as the opposite of DHp, carries tho 
locusts directly back to the region whence they came. 

It cannot therefore he asserted that the author betrays himself, 
and incautiously transfers a condition which belong to Palestine ' 
to Egj-pt. But it is yet ai^ked, Can the locusts possibly come to 
Egypt from the east, from beyond the Arabian Gidf t 

The argument which Eichhorn urges against this, that the lo- 
custs always trarol from south to north, is not tenable. Credner,' 
who in his commentary on Joel decidedly substantiates the cor- 
rectness of the statement in our passage, has shown that they 
come with every wind. It also caa be no objection to this opinion, 
that the swann coming from the east must pass the Arabian Gulf. 
For Credner^ has shown, that the flight of the locusts is aucceas- ' 
fully made, not merely over smaller channels, as the Straits of 
Gibraltar, the Red Sea,^ &c., but over larger bodies of water, as 
the Mediterranean Sea, in ease they are favoured by the wind. | 
Aa soon as this fails them, changing to a storm, or when a calm ] 
succeeds, the whole numberless swarm ia precipitated into the sea, 
just as it here occurred after the locusts liad accomplished the 
work of the Lord upon the Egyptians. 

If it is true, that the locusts come from the east not less tlian 
from the south, and that the sea is no hindrance to them, and if 
it ia further settled that Arabia ia one of the principal places 
where the locusta are found, it is also certain that they come from 
there to Egypt not less than from Nubia. A single case of this 
kind, a plague of locusts of peculiar severity, which came from the 
east upon Egypt, is described by a Syrian writer, the continuator 



' S. 28S. ' S. 288. 

' Niebulir remarks, tliat the wind drives the ewanns of llie locusts ( 
the Arabian Gulph in its broadest part. Besclir. S. 169. 
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[ of Barhebiaus ■} " Id tlie vear 1774.* (1463, a. d.) many locusta 
came fiwiu the east. They advanced even to Egypt, destroyed 
\ the crops," &c, 

THE CCLTIVATION OF TIJE TINE IN EOyPT. 

Ignorance of tlie condition of Egypt is also said to appear in 

the dream of the chief butler of Pharaoh.^ In reference to this, 

V. Boklen* remarks : " An important specification of time for the 

late origin of tlie narrative, is contained here in the dream of the 

butler, in which the existence of the vine in Egj'pt is implied. 

For after Psamaticns, consequently just about the time of Josiah, 

had its cultivation first been commenced, in a small degree, and 

could, ill a low countpj- which at tlie time of the ripening of the 

grape is overflowed, find entrance only at some few points. The 

Egyptians used for drink a kind of beer, in speaking of which ffe- 

rodotus explicitly adds that no vines grow in the land. Among 

r-the orthodox Egyptians it is considered as tlie blood of Typhon. 

I They did not drink it, says Plutarch, before the time of Psania- 

\ ticuB, and they also did not offer it in sacrifice." 

luck ' shares with r. Bohlen unbounded regard for every dis- 
connected saying of Platarch, which, if we take into view the whole 
character of this writer, appears to have very poor foundation. 
He also, as well as the author before mentioned, has no regard to 
the information which the monuments have furnished, since the 
^nning of this century, upon the question concerning the cul- 
\ tivation of the vine in Egypt, He does not even seem to have 
I noticed that which Heeren has adduced from the Description of 
\ the French scholars,'' In vindication of the author of the book 



' In dem neucn Report, von PnuliiE, Tli. I. S. 67. Hirkliond, in tiis 
KCcount of the Soniceuic wars, says that the Amhs were contemptuously 
colled " locust-eaters" by the Greeks and Pereians ; a clear proof that 
locusts are abundant iu the Arabian peninsula. The Egyptian agricul- 
turtsta at the present day believe that the most destructive locusts come 
from Arabia, which is in Bome degree confirmed by Dr Bowring in his 
Report on Syia. T. 

• This refers to the Grecian era, or era of the Scleucidae, which dales 
from the reign of Seleuuus Niuator 31 1 b, c, 

si. 10, seq. ■ S. 373. ' In dem Comm. zur Genesis, S. fil3, 

Ideen, Aegypt. S. 362. The full title of thi.s Work, which is so often 

quoted by Hengrtenbtrg as the Description, is, " Description do I'Egypte, 

~ 111 dcs Observation" et dcs Rtcliorclies pendant rExpwIitioi 
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of Genesis, he asttimies that tliere in uo meDtioii made of v 
tUe passage, but of drinkiug the newtj expressed, ut) fermented, 
u niu to xicating juice of the grape. Tho procedure described in the 
chapter supposes an evasion, consequently the continued existence 
of the prohibition of wine, and an observance of tliis prohibition j 
and it is an escape irom a difficulty wliicli, besides bim, RoBeh^m 
mueller has also borrowed fi-oni (7. D. Michaelia,^ for whom itvraal 
exceedingly convenient, but yet it is nothing more tijan an escapef 
from difficulty. It rests upon t)ie fact, that one does not pay at- 1 
tention to what passes iu dreaming, and it docs uot take into i 
count that tho words, " I took the grai>ea and pressed them intol 
Pharaoh's cup," if they are separated from their connection with-J 
the dream, show a procedure iu the preparation of the royal drink,] 
which haa nowhere else any analogy. Besides, the employment 1 
of cup-bearer, aa a distingiiished office at court, could scarcely exisl^ I 
where the drink and its preparation are so extraordinarily simplsl 
— the latter such as is elsewhere practised only by children. Still i 
further, if the passage in Plutarch bo allowed to have any force, \ 
cannot even by this explanation free ourselves from difficulty. For, 
according to Plutarch, wine waa considered by the Egyptians as the 1 
blood of Typhon, inasmuch as it was the product of the vine, and not' | 
in consequence of its having previously undergone a fermentation,' i 
Even the accounts of ancient authors permit ns not to doubt, | 
that from the most ancient times, the vine was cultivated m Egypt. 1 
Herodotus in many ways contributes to this proof. Thus, ac- l 
cording to htm, dried grapes appear among the things which ara. I 
placed in tho body of the bullock offered to Isis, together with | 
bread, honey, &;c.' The grapes can only have reference to the 1 
domestic culture of the vine. Also the identification of Osiris with | 
Bacchus in Herodotus,^ is an argument for the origin of the cul- 
tivation of the vino in Egj'pt. Bacchus and wine stood, at lea 

I'Armee FraufsiBe," It consists of 25 vohimes, with more than 800 ei 
gravings and SOOO sketches. The Inst number appeared in 1826. It 
composed of the documents prepared by the omincnt mvans and artists 
who accompanied Bonaparte iu hU expedition to Egypt. It was printed 
at the expense of the French Government, and " correspoiida in the 
grandeur of its proportions," says a writer in the Am. En., " to tho edifi- 
ces wliicli it UoBcribes." 

' Mob. Laws, Vol. III. p. 120. 

• " Quae pertinent," remarks Creuzer, Comm. 1. p. 115, " ad frurii 
invcuta ritesqiie cultas," Sis. ' '2. 42 and 14i, ) 




CrLTlVATIOS OF TliB VISE. 



I.i 



e iniportaut, 



-according to the populiir idea, which is all th 
iu indiasoluble imion. Diodorus,^ in like manner, not only asserts 
the identity of Oairia and Bacchus, but also expressly attributes 
to Oairia the discovery of the art of cultivating the vine.* " But 
it is said that he first discovered tho vine near Nysa, and after 
having acquired skill in the management of ita fruit, first made 
use of wine himself, and taught other men the planting of the vine- 
stock, the gathering of tlie grapes, the drinking of wine, and it-a 
preservation." But the authority of Diodorus is of itself sufficient 
to outweigh that of Plutarch. Further, according to Hellanicus 
in Athenaeus, the cultivation of the vine was first diacovered in 
the Egyptian city Plinthinus.' But these paaaages of ancient 
authors have no longer much interest for us, since we have upon 
the monuments a testimony for the origin of the culture of the vino 
I in Egypt, far more sure and sufficient in itaelf. How little that 
I assertion of Herodotus * agreea with theae, was firat remarked in 
the Description.' Since then, the proofs from the monuments for 
cultivation of the vine have very much multiplied, and the fact 
may now, since the appearance of Ckampollion'a Letters and the 
Works of Rosellini and WHkinaon, be considered as fully settled. 
According to Ckampollion there are found in the grottoea of Beni 
Hassan, " representations of the culture of the vine, the vintage, 
the bearing away and the stripping off of the grapea, two kinda of 
presses, the one moved merely by the strength of the arms, the 
other by meclianical power, the putting up of the wine in bottles 
or jars, the transportation into the cellar, the preparation of boiled 
wine,"^ &c. Rosellini'' ha.a a sepajrute ssction oa grape gatkering 
and the art of making wine. 

" Numerous," says he, "are the repreaentations in the tomba, 
which relate to tlie cultivation of the vine and these are found 



' In Book 1. cliap. li. 
• Compare this and otiiei 
110, acq. 1.432,72. 



pnssagps quoted in Jablonski, Opus 



!.77. 



* T. 6, p. 124, ed. Poncret. It is there said : " Among the numerous 
details given by Herodotus concerning llie diet of tlio Egyptians, this is 
found 1 As they have not the vine, they drink bctir, (2. 77). Our paint- 
injis prove, conclusively, tliat the Egyptians cultivated tho vine, and also 
nuide wine. Many critics have previously remarked, that tliia observnliou 
of Herodotus wants accuracy." 



'S.8I. 



' Vol.n. l.p. .'MJfl etaeq. 
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Hut merely m Uie tomba of the time of the 18th and some 1: 
dj'iia.'^tlea, but also in those wliifh belong to the thue of the most! 
ancient dynasties." "The described pictures,"' it is said, "showl 
more decidedly than any ancient written testimony, that inl 
Egypt, even in the most ancient times, the vine was cultivated'! 
and wine made." In the inscriptiouM of the time of the Pharaohs, I 
at least seven different kinds of wine are represented, i 
which is the wine of Lower Egypt, and the wine of Upper Egypt.* I 
Wilkinson ^ gives the engraving and description of an Egyptia 
vineyard, and the different kinds of labour bestowed on it. In J 
a painting' from Thebes, boys are seen friglitening away the birdafl 
from the grape clusters. In one from Beni Hassan, the kids ap-l 
pear which are allowed to browse upon the vines after the vintage.'! 
The substance of wJiat is comnmnieated by RosdUni and Wit- " 
kinson, with the necessary plates, can be found in Taylor." 

The assertion of Herodotus, that tliere is in Egypt no vine, I 
must be considered as an entire mistake. The attempt made first I 
by Dupuy^ and Larcher^ finally also by Bdhr, to rescue his au- I 
tbority, without disparaging the witnesses who attest the existence i 
of the cultivation of the vine in ancient Egypt, by saying that 
Herodotus speaks only of a part of Egypt, the cultivated part, 
has been already set aside as inadmissible hy lioselUni. "Cer- 
tainly," " says he, " Herodotus sj>eak8 only of fertile Egypt, but 



'Pago 373. 'Page 377. ■ Vol. II. p. 143 et seq. ' Page 149, 
■■ Page 48 et scq. In the passage to which the author refers, I have 
given representations of a, vineyard, and of various kinds of wine-presses. 
Here I may add, that grapes do not appear to have been very abundant in 
the valley of the Nile ; for the crushed pulp which remained after the 
grapes were trodden in the press, instead of being thrown away, aa is usual 
in moat wine-growing countries, was carefully collected by the Egyptians, 
and placed in a bag, made of flags or rushes, in which the polp was com- 
pressed, by twisting the end of the hag with staves or handspikes. Even 
after it hod nndergono this process, the pulp was deemed too valuable to 
be thrown away, and the presanre on the bag was increased, by some of 
the workmen throwing their whole weight on it, until every drop of tho 
precious fluid was squeezed out. Mirliaud (Con. d'Oricnt) says, that the 
clusters and grapes are very small iu Egypt ; and this explains the sur- 
prise of the spies at tho enormous produce of the vines in southern Pales- 



• in the Mem. do I'Acad. A. Inscr. t. 31, Hist, p. 20. 
' Upon Herod. 2. p. 333. ' Page 374. 
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Botily there could the vine be (rultivated, and most ctrt^ily was 
cnltivated. The remainder was eitlier desert or swamp."' 

The many representations on the monuments of Miue-ofierings, 
which the kings present to the gods, show how IJUle reliance is to 
be placed on the assertion of Plutarch, that, before the time of 
' Fsamaticus, wine was neither offered nor made u.^e of as drink.* 
' This is one of those numerous &,brieations, by which the Egyp- 
tians attempt to give astonielied foreigners an idea of the nobility 
and piety of their ancestors. Even Herodotus does uot think of 
anything at all lik« this. If wine had been con^dered as the 
blood of Typhon, how could it be exphuned, that even in his time, 
the priests received a regular allowance of wine ! ' Their practice 
would surely have corresponded to their theology, if indeed the 
kings and the people had been led astray by Grecian customs. 

When V. Bohlen asserts, that the vine could not have found 
entrance into Egypt, except at some few points, on account of the 
inundation, we can against this refer to Michaud among others, 
who says, vines flourish in Egypt in the water like water-plants.' 
And when J. D. Mtckaelis alleges, that the Delta is in Augnst 
and September, the months of the wine-harvest, entirely over- 
flowed,' we, in opposition to him, refer to Hartmann,' according 
to whom the grape-gathering takes place in part even in July, 
and is finished in August, while the inundation, as a general 
thing, does not begin until the end of August, and never before 
the middle of that month.' 



T 



t 



' Kven BSht says, in remarking upon the words, oi piy irifi r^v vwipo- 
Itlfny AJyuirrov oitioaai, in the beginning of C. 77, B.U.: "Est enim Ae- 
gyptus ad Nili utramqnc ripam sita per aliquot dienim itinera fertili^ frii- 
gibugque colemlia apta, qnom rnatici incolae habitant ; quae seqiiuntur 
regiones paEtarum potius sunt atque noniadiim uequc frugum capace;^." 
Sec also Heeren, S. 146 ff. 

■ Comp. Rob. S. 37G. Wilk. II. p. 164 et seq. According to Wilkinson, 
p. 108, ineii are Eceu in the sculptures who, utiable to walk from oscees in 
-drinking, are corrieil home from a feast by servants. For proof, that the 
prohibition of wine and other intoxicating drinks to the priests who were 
to perform the service of tlie sanctuary, in Lev, x. 8, acq. wns not inappro- 
priate among a people wlio had come from Egypt, where both wine and 
otiier iotoxicating drinks were much loved, see Wilk. Vol. III. p. 172 aeq. 

Comp. 2. S7. 

T. 7, Correspondence d'Oricnt. Compare also concerning thecullivit- 
Uon of the vine in the Delta, Ilartnianii, Aegypten, S. 167. 

See piw=age above referre.1 lo. ' Pnge 2H — 16. 




18 EGYPT ASD THE BOOKH OF MaSI:^. 

We add here, ill concIuBiou, an explanation from Egyptij 
tiquity, of somo objections, wliicli, altlioiigh tliey have not yi 
been, easily might be made to the credibility of the Pentateuch. 



THB ORiaiK OF CIVILIZATION IN EOrPT. 

It has often been confidently affirmed in modem times, that 
colonization and civilization descended from Ethiopia down the 
Nile to Egypt. From this view one can hardly avoid a certain 
Hu.'ipicion of the notices reepeoting Egypt in the Pentateuch. 
Already, in Abraham's time, we find the seat, not of a, but of 
the flourishing Egyptian kingdom in Lower Egypt, whither co* 
Ionization and civilization could scarcely, at that time, have been 
carried. Zoan or Taiiis in the Delta appears in Numbers xiii. 22, 
as one of the oldest cities in Egypt. 

But this position is entirely hypothetical, and its inadmissibi- 
lity, as is now more and more acknowledged, appears, even when 
we for the present leave the Pentateuch out of the account 
From antiquity arises a distinguished witness, Herodotus, who^ 
derives the civilization of Ethiopia from the deserters from the 
army of Psamaticus. Among the moderns, Jomard* has most 
thoroughly confuted this position. " Nubia," he remarks, " con- 
sists almost entirely of barren rocks. Sucli a land, where tlie 
most urgent wants of man can only be supphed with the utmost 
exertion, is not the cradle of the fine arts. Accordingly the ma- 
jority of French travellers have not embraced the opinion, that 
the arts have descended further and further from the mountains 
of Ethiopia." " So soon as I received infonnation of the true 
character of the antiquities of Nubia, wlicn I in the pictures and 
sculptures saw the same objects which are represented on the 
monuments of Thebes, it waa clear to me, that most of the monu- 
ments of Nubia are far later than those of Thebes, and by no 
means served as models for them. The climate is difierent in 
the two lands, the productions of the vegetable kingdom are not 
the same, the most distinguished plants which the Egyptian ar- 
tists have so often represented, — the lotus, the papyrus, the vine, 
&;e. are not found in this high region, aud the reed and the date 

' 2.30. 

' In the DeEcript. of the Scholars wlio aocompnnied the French Expe- 
dition into Egypt, t. 9, p. 103 et seq. 
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THE C8B OF IRON IN H3TPT. 1 9 

tree bat seMom. The iirts, already cultivated and perfected, 
cutild have beeu brought to these sliores, but their inhabitauts 
could not have transphuited the arts, for wliich their couutry tif- 
fered uo natural type, to Uie ahorea of tlie lower Nile." }Vilkin- 
aOn ' represents the hypothesis of th* origin of culture in Ethiopia 
as entirely exploded by modem investigations. The specimens of 
art which remain in Etiiiopia are not merely inferior in concep- 
tion to those of Egypt, but bear far less the stamp of origiuahty. 
He thinks it probable, though not demonatrable, that civilization 
was carried from Thebes to Lower Egypt, He declines, however, 
the task of defending thia hypothesis with those who oppose him. 
It seema almost as if this assorted probability were founded en- 
tirely upon a misconception, namely, upon the circumstance that 
the nionumeuts of Upper Egypt, in consequence of their situation, 
are iu a far better state of preserratian than those of Lower Egypt, 
where even the traces of them are for tlie raoet part obliterated. 
We are much too i-eadily disposed to consider that a thing, which 
now appears uoble in the ruins, was originally the most noble and 
ancient* 



One further difficulty ; according to Gfon. iv. 22, Tubulcain was 
the father of all forgers of brass and iron. Against the working 
of iron so early, it might be argued, that among the ancient 
Egyptians, all implements in coninton use, weapons, household 
furniture, instruments, were made of copper hardened by an alloy 
of tin. But, on the other hand, Wilkinson* remarks : " The 
constant employment of bronze arms and implements is not a 
mifficient argument against their knowledge of iron, since we find 
the Greeks and Romans made the same things of bronze long after 
tlie period when iron was universally known," From the great 
proficiency iu metallurgy iu Egypt, it cannot be supposed, tliat 



Vol. I. p. 4. 

The best account of the Ethiopian monuments is given by Hawkins : 
from the representations he has given of the principal renu^ns, it cannot 
be tloubtcd that tha civilization of thu Thob^il reached a higher degree of 
perfection than that of Nubiti, and that the best of the Nubian edificM 

e of later construction tli&n the best of the E^ptian. T. 

Vol. III. 24fi. Compare also 246. 
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tlie art of working iron was unknown. The extensive use of bi-aas I 
(it is not to be overlooked that also, in our passage, brass occupies^ 
the first place) must bo first, on account of the greater ease of pro-'l 
curing and working it- The same author ' says, that it is acarcelj"! 
supposable, that without tempered iron the hieroglyphioa could I 
have been cut deep into hard granite and basaltic rocks. Batj 
there ia a yet stronger argument for the use of iron in ancient 1 
Egypt from Herodotus? who, after relating how great an expense I 
the support of the labourers on the Pyramids of Cheops occasion- 
ed, remarks : " How immense, therefore, must have been the sum | 
which was expended on the iron with which they worked," 
questionably implying that the Egyptians, even in this early age, ' 
madeuseof ironastheydidin Lisowntinie. Upon the sculptures in \ 
Thebes, Wilkinson * also found battle-axes, which, if we may judge 1 
from their colour, were of steel. By these remarks, the other I 
passages * of the Pentateuch, in wliich iron implements are men- 
tioned, are vindicated at the same time with those which have \ 
been noticed. 

The problem of our negative part is solved.' We have, i 
" hope, conclusively proved, that Egyptian antiquity furnishes no I 
evidence against the Booka of Moses. By this, much is already f 
gained. Were the Pentateuch really what, according to the v 
of modern criticism it must be, such evidence would necessarily I 
appear against it, since the events narrated, so many of them, ~ 
transpired on Egyptian ground. The negative part, therefore, I 
acquires no inconsiderable positive importance. It now belongs J 
to ns, in the positive part, to inquire what evidence Egyptian aa- I 
tiquity furnishes in favour of the Books of Moses. 

■ Vol. I. p. 60. ' Book 2. 124. 

' Vol. I. p. 324. Compare, concerning other probable indications of the <1 
exief^nce of iron on the aculptures of the early Pharaohs, Vol. III. p. 247, I 
(241—66) ; and concerning the use of iron generally in ancient Egypt,.! 
Rosellini, II. 2. p. 301 seq. 

' Num. XXXV. 16. Deut, iii, 10. xxvii. B. 

' We have reserved the consideration of some objections which mightfl 
seem appropriate here, for the poaitive portion of our work, because, ir 
cases referred to, the positive element predominated ovtr the negative 



POSITIVE PART. 



CHAPTER !. 
THE HISTORY OP JOSEPH.— Gen. Ch»p». ixxrn~-XL. 



JOSEPH CARRIED TO KOVPT AND HOLD TO POTIPHAR. 

According to ehap. xxxvii., Joseph is sold by his brothers loan 
Arabian caravan who are going to Egypt with merchandize, and 
they sell him in Egypt. An argument for the early commence- 
ment of trade by caravans with Egypt ia furnished by the fact, that 
the king Ainun-m-gori II., of the 16th dynasty,' erected a station 
in the Wady Jasooa, to command the wells which fiimish water 

' The first king of Egypt was Menca, who, according to WUkimon, as- 
\ condod the throne about 2320 b. c. The kirtga from him to tho invasion 
of Combyses are divided hj Manetho into twentf-aix dynasties. But very 
I little ia known of any of tliose who precede Oeirtason I,, who belongs to 
the sixteenth dynasty. The names of most of the succeeding monarchs of 
the sixteeuth, and those of the seventeenth and eighteenth dynasties, of- 
ten occur on the monuments, and are so often mentioned in this volnme, 
tliat it was thoaght it m.igbt be well to insert hero, with some slight 
changes, the table found in Wilkinson. Thus, when the name of a king, 
as Amun-m-gori or Oslrtasen occurs, by turning to this table, the date of 
hifl reign may be seen, and in. some cases an important event which occur- 
red dining it. The eighteenth dynasty ia of special interest in several 
respects, it was the period of conquest. In it most of the events record- 
ed in the Books of Moses occurred. And a large part of the monument! 
were constructed about this time. Four hieroglyphical lists of the kings 
k of this dynasty exist, in addition to the list of Manelho ; " The Tablet of 
I AbydoB, the Procession of the Ramesseion, the Procession of Medcenct 
I Haboo, and the Tomb of Gumah," The chronology of WiOtinson has 
f been followed hero, as generally in this volume. Those who are desirous 
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for those passiug through tho desert.^ Tho same author shows 
that slaves were procured by the Egyptians, not only in war, but 
also by purchase.* 

of comparing that of Rasdliniy will find it for substance in Mr Gliddon^s 
" Ancient Egypt." 



Name fipom ancient 
Authors. 



Name from the 
Monuments. 



Erents. 



Ascend' 
edthe 
Throne. 



Misartesen 



16th Dynasty y of Tanites ? 

Osirtasen I. . . Arrival of Joseph, 1706. 
Aman-m-gori? I. . 
Amun-m-gori? II. . 



(Uncertain.) 



17 ih Dynasty y o/Memphites ? 

. Osirtasen II. • 
Nofri-Ftep, or Osirta- 

sen III. 
Amun-m-gori? III. 
(Unknown.) . 

IQth Dynasty y of Tht^n or Diospolitan Kings. 




Amosis (Chebron) 

Amenoph 

Amesses, or Amenses, 

his sister 
Mepbresy Mesphris, or 

Mesphra-Tuthmosis 
Misphra-Tummosis or 

Tothmosis . 

Thummosis, or 
Tothmosis . 

Amenophis 

Horus . . . 

Achencbres, (a queen) 

Rathotis 

Achencheres, or 

Chebres 
Achencheres, or 

Acherres 
Armais . 



Remcscs Maimun 



(Chebron) Ames 



Amenophis 



Amunoph I. . 

y Amense, his sister 

> Thothmes 1. 
I Thothmes II. 

I Thothmes III. 

Amunoph II. . 
Thothmes IV. 

iMaut-m-Shoi (Re* 
gency) . 

Amanoph III. 
Amum-men ? 



] 



{Remesso, or Re- 
meses I. 
Osirei? I. 

r Amun-mai Reme- 
•< ses, Remeses II., 
C or the Great 

5 Pthahmen-Thmeiof- 
\ tep ? his son 




i 



{Included in the reign of 
Thothmes I. 
His 14th year found on the 
monuments. . 
( The reign of Amunneit-gori 
( included in this. 
Exod. of the Israelites, 1491, 
430 years after the arrival 
of Abraham. . 
Moses died 1451. . 



B. c. 
1740 
1696 
1686 



1651 

1636 

1621 
1580 




5 Included in the reign of her 
i son, Amunoph III. 

{The supposed Memnon of the 
vocal statue. . 



] 



fThe supposed Sesostris of the 
Greeks. The date of his 

^ 44th and 62d year found on 
the monuments. Manetho 
allows him 66. 






] 



1532 
1505 

1495 

1456 
1446 

» 

1430 

1408 

1395 
1385 

1355 
1289 



* Wilkinson, Vol. I. pp. 45 and 46. 

• Horod. 8, lOo : napd roT<n fiappapoKTi rifjiiu/rtpoi ctcri ol fvvovxoh it'kttiqq 
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THE OFFICE OF STEWARD IN EOTPT. 23 

TliB master of Joseph, cliap. xxxvii. 36, is designated as Poti- 
phar, tlie eunuch of Pharaoh, chief of the body-guard (literally, 
the executioners). A eunuch in the literal sense cannot be roeaut. 
-The term in this place is ec^uivalent to court-officer. But the trans- 
ferred signification rests npon the employments in wMcli real 
eonuchs engaged,' and thus it follows from this designation of 
Potiphar, that there were, in the opinion of the author, eunuchs, 
even in Egypt. Now v. Bohlen asserts, that it cannot be proved 
that there were eunuchs in Egypt, and that the author is justly 
suspected of transferring that, which belonged to the Hebrew court, 
to Egypt Sut this suspicion is removed by what Rosellini ^ says 
of the existence of eunuchs in Egypt. Men are sometimes repre- 
sented, he remarks, on the Egyptian monuments with evident 
marks of fulness, especially of the chest and stomach, which is 
unusual among the Egyptians in this hot climate. Their complex- 
ion is almost a medium between the brown and yellow, by which 
men and women are generally distinguished from one another. 
These marks are characteristic of eunuchs, The employments of 
these men are also in favour of this opinion. They are repeatedly 
represented as attendants of the women, then as musicians, and 
finally as servants, who are entrusted with the important duties of 
household management. It is evident from Herodotus,^ that the 
kings of Egj-pt had a guard who, in addition to the regular income 
of the soldier, also received a separate salary. In the paintings of 
marches and battles on the monuments, these i-oyal guards are com- 
monly seen to be employed in protecting the person of the king, 
ftud are distinguished by a peculiar dress and weapons.* During 
the reign of the Ptolemies, who in general adliered to the usages 
of the ancient Egyptians, the.ofiice of the commander of the body- 
guanl * was a very important one. They possessed the confidence 
of the king, and were often employed in the most important busi- 
ness transactions.* Finally, the superintendence of executions 
Jietonged to the moat ilistinguislied of the military cast.^ 



' Vol. I. pp. 403 and 4. ' Vol. 11. 3, p. 133 soq. • 3. 168. 

* Il<W. II. 3. p. 201. ' (i(H.owparpfiJXu£. * Comp. Rosellini, p. 202. 

' P. 27.1. Before quitting this subject, it is necoesary to say a word 
mpecting Rctigatcnberg's struige atyjiiiesccnce in fiohlen's assertion that 
Potipliar IB described as a Euuiicii, The wonl D*1B Seri*, correctly ren- 
dered " officer '* in oar vcreion, like tlie Greuk word " eunuch," originally 
I *ignificda"vLambcrliun," or "Hltendaut uf state ;" the root (OTD) is still 



R HOOKS OP Moem. 



J06BPU e EXALTATION. 



AtMioixliiig to rhfip. ! 



L. 4 and 5, Potipliar placed Joseph over \ 



his house and over all his substanoe, and tlie Lord blessed him for 
the sake of Joseph, in all which he had In the house and in ths 
field. Joseph had also, after his exaltation, a man who was over 
his house.' A peculiar and characteristic Egyptian trait ! "Among 
the objects of tillage and husbandry," says RoselUni, " which are 
portrayed in the Egyptian tombs, we often see a steward, who takes 
account and makes a registry of the harvest before it is deposited ■ 
in the store-house." " In a tomb at Kum el Ahmar, the office of i 
a steward with all its apparatus is represented ; two scribes ap- 
pear with all their preparations for writing, and there are three 
rows of volumes, the account and Iiouaehold books of the steward," 
&c.* The same author remarks, in reference to a painting iu a 
tomb at Beni Hassan : " In this scene, as also in many othere 
which exhibit the internal economy of a house, a man carrying I 
implements for -writing, — the pen over his car, the tablet or paper 
in his hand, and the writing-table under his arm, — either follows 
or goes before the servants." ' According to the inscription, this 
is the overseer of the slaves or the steward. Compare also the re- , 
presentation in Wilkirison, of an Egyptian steward in liis employ- ■ 
ment, " overlooking the tillage of the lands." * 

preserved in the Aramaic, and designDtetin.liij(her(1egreeof servitude than ^ 
the ordinary verb of submission (lajf). The instances of secondary , 
Bieaninga obliterating primary significations, are sufficiently eommoi 
every laugu^e ; and BoUen's error, in which he is stnuigely followed by i 
Uengstonberg, arises from mistalcinj; the aecondar y and prevalent signifi- 
cation of the word for its original and primary. "" 
I Gen, stiii. 16, 19. xliv. 1. • 11. 1. p, 329. ' II. p. 403, 
* II. p. 136. Tlie favour which the Hebrew captive found with his ' 
master is not to bo taken as o. fair example of the conduct of the Egyptian I 
slave-owners : " the Lord was with Joseph ;" and to this, rather than to 
the clemency of Potiphar, the mildness of his servitude must be attribut- 
ed. Most of the Egyptian slaves were captives taken in waJ. They were 
dragged to the market bound and fettered ; and, with a disgraceful refine- 
ment of cruelty, they were boond in the most painful posture. Women 
and cliildron shared the fate of tlieir husbands and fathers. Melancholy 
processions of tho unhappy beings frequently occur on the monuments; 
nnd the artists have, sometimes, depicted the joyous and thoughtless igno- 
rauoQ of iufiiLii-y, uonlriisted with tlie anguish of an unhappy mother, too 
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JOBEPIIS TEMPTATION AND THE MORALS OP THE EGYPTIAN6. 

Witli impudent shameless n ess Potipliar's wife seeks to seduce 
Joseph.' How great the comiption of tiianners with reference to 
the marriage relation was amoug the Egyptians, appears from 
Herodotus? whose aceoimt JLarcher haa compared with the one 
under consideration. The wife of one of the oldest kings was un- 
tnie to him. It was a long time before a woman could be found 
who was faithful to herhusband. And when one was, at laat, found, 
the king took her without hesitation for himself. From such a state 
of morals, the Biblical narrative can easily be conceived to be na- 
tural. Tlie evidence of the monuments is also not very favourabi 
to tlie Egyptian women. Thus, they are represented as addicted 
to excess in drinking wine, as even becoming so much intoxicated 
as to be unable to stand or walk alone, or " to carry their liquor 
discreetly." ^ 

Potiphar's wife avajla herself of the opportunity when her hus- 
band and the rest of the men of the house were gone out, and 
Joseph had come in to perform some duty.' It has lately been 
affirmed, that an error against Egyptian customs is here detected. 
y, Bohlen saya : " Since eunuchs are supposed to exist, Joseph 



well acqunititi?d with the miseries of her future lot. Here it may be rc- 
mnrked, tiiat this representation e^^plaiiis a passage in the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah, wliicb has given needless perplexity to many commentators ; 
it forms part of his description of the woea inflicted on the vanquiElicd by 
the Babylonian conquerors of Jcrusalein : " The yoke of my transgres- 
sions is bound by his hand : they are wreathed, and come up upon my 
nwk : he hath made my strength to (all, the Lord hath delivered me into 
their hands, fron) wliom 1 am not able to rise up." (Lnm. i. 14,} The 
" binding on of the yoke" — the " wreathing of the penal bonds around 
the neok," are frequently represented on the monuments ; and it requires 
no grcftt stretch of imagination to conceive, that if the march be of long 
duration the " strength " of the captives must " fail, and render them un- 
ftble to rise up." The treatment of Joseph himself, en tlio false accusa- 
tion of Potiphar's wife, (the Zuleiklia of Easteni tradition,) is a sutficient 
proof of the inhumanity exhibited to slaves. " His feet tlicy set in the 
■tvok>, the iron enteml into his soul ;" and if any faitli U to bo placed in 
Babbinical legends, lie was frequently brought out to be tortured for the 
«niiicinotit iif the infamous Zuleikha. T. 

' Clm].. »x3tix. '2. in. 

Compare Wilkimuu, Vol. IL p. 107. * fump. v, n. 
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could not so much as coiiio into tho presence of the women, still 
less into the harem ;" and Ttich remarks : " The narrator aban- 
dons the representation of a distinguished Egyptian, in whose 
house the women live separately, and descends to a common do- 
mestic establishment," &c. The error, however, lies here, not on 
the side of the author, but on that of his critics. They are guilty 
of inadvertently transferring that which universally prevails in the 
East to Egypt, which the author avoids, and thereby exhibits his 
knowledge of the condition of the Egyptians. According to the 
monuments, the women in Egypt lived under far less restraint 
than, in the East, or even in Greece} 

The delineations of Egyptian social intercourse are especially 
appropriate here. Taylor,^ collecting in few words the results as 
they are, without reference to our passage, says : "In some en- 
tertainments, we find the ladies and gentlemen of a party in dif- 
ferent rooms ; but in others, we find them in the same apartment, 
mingling together with all the social freedom of modem Europeans. 
The children were allowed the same liberty as the women ; in- 
stead of being shut up in the harem, as is now usual in the East, 
they were introduced into company, and were permitted to sit by 
the mother or on the father's knee." ^ 



* Sec the proof in Wilk. Vol. II. p. 389. Some of the Egyptian artists 
have represented ladies sitting unveiled at banquets, and indulging in large 
libations of wine, and in some instances they exhibit the consequences of 
such excesses. T, 

• P. 171. 

^ Several captious objections have been made to the history of Joseph's 
imprisonment : it is said that prisons were not likely to be used in the age 
of the early Pharaohs^ and that, if used, it is improbable that the prisoners 
would be allowed any opportunities of coiitmunication. It is, indeed, 
very doubtful, whether simple incarceration was ever employed as a pun- 
ishment under the Pharaohs ; criminals and captives were always em- 
ployed in public works, and it is remarkable that the Samaritan text, in- 
stead of inDn r»^!i Beth Hasahary " the house of confinement," reads 
*inDrr n^i Beth Hasachar, "the house of employment" or "emolu- 
ment ;'* and when Pharaoh sent for Joseph, a different word is used for 
the place of his confinement, viz. *i1i Bor, " an excavated dungeon." 
The superintendence over the other captives granted to Joseph, still fur- 
ther proves, that he was confined in a kind of workhouse. T. 




MA.VKEB OF BEABtXG BL'BDE^^ 



THE DUEAM of TBK CBIEP baker op PHABjIOB. 



According to chap. xl. 1 6, the chief baker,' in hia dream, cairieci 
the wicker baskets with various choice baker's commodities od his 
I head. SimiUr woven baskets, flat (which the circnmstancc that 
I the three are placed one upon another here implies) and open, for 
carrying grapes and other frniu, are found represented on the 
monuments.^ The art of hakiog was carried to a high degree of 
perfection among the Egj-ptiana. Rogellini saye, after deacribing 
the kitchen ecenoa upon the tomb of Bemesea IV. at Biban el 
Moluk : " From all these representations, it is clear, that the 
Egyptians were accustomed to prepare many kinds of pastry for 
the tablo, as we see the very same kinds spread out upon tlie ^- 
tars and tables which are represented in the tombs. They made 
even bread in many and varioos forms. These articles are found 
in the tombs kneaded from barley or wheat, in the form of a star, 
a triangle, a disk, and other such like things." ^ But the custom 
of carrying on tke head ia most peculiar and characteristic of 
Egypt, and it is so much the more to be remarked, as it is men- 
tioued incidentally, and the author does not characterize it as a cus- 
tom peculiar to the Egyptians. Herodotus* mentions the habit 
of bearing burdens on the head by the men, as one by which the 
EgyptiauM are distinguisheil from all other people : " Men bear 
burdens on their heads, and women on their shoulders." Exam- 
ples of tliis custom are frequently found upon the monuments.^ 
To be enre, the monuments also show, what is evident without 
argument, that the custom was not universal." 



tEAU Ann TUB HAOICUNS OP EGYPT. 

In the account of Pharaoh's dream, chap. xU. 1, seq. wo arc 
' first Btrnck with the use of the word Til* {Achu,) Nile-grass,'' 

' As moBt of the Egyptian meats w«re baked, t)ih officer must have 
I Ijccn slw tic head-cook of the palace. T, 

• Wilk. II. 151—2. 

' Vol. II. 2. p. idi. Compare the representation of these tlilTcronl 
• kindH of pastry, Ike. in Wilkinson, Vol. II. p. 385, 

* 2. 3.-1. 

' Compiire ilrawings in Wilkinson, Vol. II, p. 151—2 and Vol. 111. p. 

38J, wtiero n man is carrying brend or cakes totho oven upon a long Ijounl. 

' Cortiuiu tlJcUcscr. t,G, p. 138. Wilk. as above. RosclUni, 11. p. 463, 

' Onr tnuislntora litivc inaccnntely rondereil it " mcoAuW »* "^n»~ 



2S Kiivi'T anh the dookh op mosw. 

—all Egvptiaii word fur au Egjptiau thiug. Iii tlie next plac e, ] 
the seven poor and the seven fat kine attract our attcutiou. Tho 
symbol of the cow is very peculiar and excluaivcty Egyptian. 
Upon the signifieation of this symbol we have two important pas- 
8:^8, one from Plutarch^ : " They consider tlie cow as the image 
of Isis and tlio earth," i. o, the symbol of them.* The other !s 
found in Clemens^: " The cow is the symbol of the earth itself , 
and its cultivation, and of food." Now, therefore, since the cow is i 
the symbol of fmitfulness, it appears entirely natural, that the dif- 
ference of the year in respect to fruitfuluesa was represented by 
the different condition of the kine — that unfruitful years were de- 
noted by lean kine. It is scarcely conceivable that a foreign in- 
ventor should Lave confined himself so closely to the peculiar 
Egyptian symbols. The circumstance that the kine come up out 
of the Nile, the fat and also the lean, has reference to the fact that 
Egypt owes all its fertility to tliia stream, and that famine suc- 
ceeds as soon as it fails. 

According to chap. xli. 8, Pharaoh calls " all the magicians of 
Egypt and all the wise men thereof," that they may interpret his 
dream, by which lie is troubled. These same magicians appear -also 
in Ex. vii. 11: " Then Pharaoh called the wise men and the sor- 
cerers ; and they also, the magicians of Egypt, did in like manner 
by their enchantments ;" and they are also represented in Ex. 
viii. 3, 14, 15 — (7, 18, 19,) ix. 11, as the wise men of the nation, 
the possessors of secret arts. ' 

Now we find in Egyptian antiquity, an order of persons, to 
whom this is entirely appropriate, which is here ascribed to the 
magicians. The priests had a double office, the practical worship 
of the gods, and the pm'suit of that wliich in Egypt was accounted 

tic plants of tlie Nile, particularly tLose of the 1itu!i-kind, were so valuable 
in Egypt that they were reaped in as regular a Lan'eat as the flax and 
com. It is to be r<^;Totted that the Etight inaccuracy of the authorized 
version obscures the force of this proof of the sacred writer's familiarity 
with the minute peculiarities of Egypt : the uioat captious objector — even 
Bolilen himself — must confess, that the history of Josepii could only have 
been written by a person well acquainted with the laud and the natural 
productions of the Valley of the Nile. T. 

' In B^hr upon Herod. 2. 41. 

' BdBv yap'iiilvs iiKova ral X^i- vo/ii^ouffi, upon which Buhr : Manct 
vacca Isidis signum procreatricisque naturae symholum, 

• Strom. B.V. p. 671, Potter. 
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3 wisdom. The fi 



t belonged to tke so-called prophets, the se- 
cond to the holy scribes, itpoypa^^arfTc. These laat were the 
learned men of the nation ; as in the Pentateuch, they are called 
toise men, so the classical writers named them sages} These 
men were applied to for explanation and aid in all things which 
lay beyond the circle of common knowledge and action. Thus, in 
severe eases of siekneas for example, along with the physician a 
holy scribe was called, who, from a book, and astrological signs, 
determined whether recovery was possible.* The interpretation 
of dreams, and also divination, belonged to the order of the holy 
scribes.* In times of pestilence, they applied themselves to magic 
arts to avert the disease.* A passage in Lucian^ fumiahea a 
peculiarly interesting parallel to the accounts of the Pentateuch 
concerning the practice of magic arts : " There was with us in the 
I vessel, a man of Memphis, one of the holy scribes, wonderful in 
I -wisdom and skilled in all sorts of Egj-ptian knowledge. It was 
\ said of him, that he had lived twenty-three years in subterranean 
[ sanctuaries, and that he had beet] there instructed in magic by 
I Isis."" 



' Compare Jabloneki, Pantlt. Froll. p. 31 seq. Drumann, Itisclirift 
in Rosette, S. 122, ff. Pharaoh is represented aa consulting two differ- 
ent classes of persons for the interpretation of his dream, the D'ntBin 
' Charetummim (magicians), and the D'lOBn C'hakamim (wise men). If 
the first be a Semitic name, which wo see no reason to doabt, it is one of 
the few examples of Hebrew compounds, and must come from lain 
Oheret " a pen," and Din Charam « to he sacred :" we thus identify the 
ChareCttmmim with the iiparpafifiarEif or " holy scribes" mentioned as a 
, distinct order of the Egyptian prietthood by Josephus and several other 
L ftuthois. This class appears to have been independent of caste ; among 
' the Hindus learning was allowed to redeem lowness of caste, a circuiii- 
■tancc on wliich many of their traditional legends turn. Tliero is rcaion 
to believe, that both Joseph and Mosea were raised to this order, for Jo- 
seph oaks bia brethren, " Wot ye not that such a man as I can certainly 
divine f " and Moses is described as " leorood in all the wisdom of the 
; Egyptians." T. 

I » Dromann, S. 129. » S. 130. • S. 130. ' In Jablonski, p. Sfl. 

• r^v tm-piav mi' t,)u iraiSifav TrSiriif iM^f t,)v Aiyi>Triii)' IMyita ll rpia lai' 
tUonflri, Ji- To<tifiro<t iir-Xt^t w<",.J^o.. ^ayii'Ur wail,ui,,iyvi i«-£. r.7t 
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BEARD — now IVORS IN EOYPT. 



When Jospph is called before Pharaoh lie sAouea him self, ehap. 
xli. 14. Even the moat prejudiced, as for example, v. Boklen, . 
tnnst, in this incidental notice, recognise a purely Egyptian c 
torn. Even Herodotus* mentions it among the distinguishing pe- 
culiaritiea of the Egyptians, that they commonly were shaved, 
but in mourning they aUowed the beard to grow.* The sculp- 
tures also agroB with this reproaentation. " So particular," saya J 
Wilkinson,^ "were they on this point, that to have neglected it j 
was a subject of reproach and ridicule ; and whenever they in- 
tended to convey the idea of a man of low condition, or a sloven- 
ly peraon, the artists represented him with a beard." " Althouglk I 
foreigners," says the same author,* "who were brought to Egypt | 
as slaves had bearda on their arrival in the country, we find that 
as Boon as they were employed in the service of this civilized 
people, they were obliged to conform to the cleanly habits of their ' 
masters ; their bearda and head were shaved ; and they adopted 
a close cap." According to Rosellini,^ the priest shaved not the \ 
beard only, but also the head ; and otliers, if they did not shave 
it with a razor, were accustomed to wear the hair very short; the ' 
abundant and long hair which often covers the head of the figures 
on the moimments was probably false, like our wigs. The same > 
author remarks, that this was considered by the neighbouring na- 
tions, 'and especially by the Asiatics, as a peculiar and distin- 
guishing characteristic of the Egyptians.* 

DRESS AND ORNAMENTS OP THB EGYPTIANS. 

According to chap. xli. 4i2, Pharaoh put upon Joseph, at the 
time of his advancement, hia signet-ring, and arrayed him in gar- 
ments of byaaus, and put-Mcgold cliain (the article shows that it 
was done in reference to a custom common in auch a case) about 
hia neck. As the gift of the seal-ring is not peculiar to Egypt, . 
but common in the East, we do not delay upon it.' Butthegar- 

' Chap. 2. 36. ' See Blhr upon tiiis passage, S. 558. 

' Vol. ni. p. 357. • III. p. 368, ' Vol. I. 2. p, 486 aeq. 

■ Vol. II. 2, p. 39G. 

' " Pharaoh said unto Joaepli, See, I have set thee over all the land of j 
Egypt. And Phajiioh look off his ring from his hand, and put it upon 
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ments of byssna^belong necessarily to tlio uatuializing of Juaepli, 
Garnieuts of cloth from tLo vegetable kingdom, lincu and cotton, 
were considered by the Egyptians as pure and holy, and were in 
high eatintatiou among theni ; the priests wore these only, accord- 
ing to IHerodotua, 2, 37, where the term linen, in opposition to 
woollen, includes also cotton. > And even among the rest of the 
Egyptians, these were the most valued gamienta. Herodotus says, 
" They wear j woollen garments, which are ever newly washed,"* and 
the woollen garments which- they commonly wore for outer gar- 
ments were thrown off as soon as they entered the temple.' lu 
reference to the third mark of distinction, the putting on of the 
necklace, the monuments furnish abundant explanation. In the 
tomba of Beui Hassan,* many slaves are represented, each of 
whom has in hia hand something which belongs to the dress or 
ornaments of his master. The first carries one of the necklaces, 
with which the neck and breast of persona of high rank are gene- 
rally adorned. Over it stands : Necklace of Gold. At Bcni 
Hassan there is also a similar representation in another tomb of 
a noble Egyptian.' By the Jbrm of the necklace, it is remarked," 
the distinction of individuals in regard to rank and dignity was 
probably denoted. Men of the common order seldom wear such 



Joseph's hand, and arrayed him in vestures of fine linen, and put a gold 
chain about his neck ; and he made him to ride in the iccond clmriut 
wbich he had ; and they cried before hiin. Bow the knee ; and he made 
him ruler over all the land of Egypt." (Gen. sli. 41 — 13,) Investiture 
of office is here given by the aignot-ring, the Kheldt, or dress of honour, 
the necklace, and the privilege of riding iu the second chariot. At the 
present day, public documents in the Eust arc more frequently authenti- 
'<atod by the royal signet than by the sign manual : t!ie seal, however, is 
!a stamp giving an impression with ink, similar to those made for Henry 
the Eighth and George tlie Fourth, when disease rendered those monarclis 
[Capable of writing, and is rarely used to give an impression on wax, or 
ly similar substance. It woidd lead us too far from our immediate sub- 
ject, to elucidate many passages in Holy Writ which are commonly mis- 
underatood from ignorance of the Oriental use of the seal ; it is BufBcient 
to say, that the bestowing of it on Joseph was equivalent to intrusting 
him with the charge of the administration ; because its impression attach- 
ed to any document gave it as much authority as if it had been signed by 
the king's own hand. T. 

Heeren, p. 133. ' Herod, W. 37. 

Herod. 2. 81, and Heeren in the passage above referred to. 

Roselliui, 11. 2, p. 404. ' Ros. II. 2, p. 412, " Ros. II. 2, -120. 
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omameuts, while the pictures of the kings and the great are al- 
ways adorned witli them.^ 

The remark of r. Bohlen upon Gen. xli. 42 : " It is, however, 
scarcely necessary to mention, that these objects of luxury, especi- 
ally polished stones, belong to a later time," has interest only as 
it shows how far the investigations of the rationalists, in reference 
to the Pentateuch, fall short of the present advanced state of 
knowledge respecting Egyptian antiquity. It is now far too late 
for such remarks. 



THE MARRIAGE OF JOSEPH. 

According to chap. xli. 45, Pharaoh gives to Joseph, Asenath, 
the daughter of Potiphera the priest of On, in marriage. The 
name Potiphera, Petephra, he who belongs to the sun, is very 
common on the Egyptian monuments.^ This name is especially 
appropriate for the priest of On or Heliopolis. Since Pharaoh 
evidently intended by this act to establish the power bestowed on 
Joseph upon a firm basis, it is implied in this account ; first, that 
the Egyptian high-priests occupied a very important position, and 
secondly, that among them the high-priest of On was the most 
distinguished. Both these points are confirmed by history. The 
following words of Heeren^ will show how conspicuous the station 

* See eoncerning the necklaces of the Egyptians, which in like manner 
also pertained to the costume of the gods, Wilkinson, Vol. II. p. 215 and 
Vol. III. p. 375—6, with the plate, 409 M. The « vesture of fine linen " 
was a dress peculiarly Egyptian ; Herodotus informs us that the priests 
wore no others, which however must be limited to the supreme hierarchy. 
From the example of the horizontal loom, we find that the Egyptians 
were acquainted with the art of weaving colours in chequers like the Scot- 
tish plaids, but that the process, from the simplicity of their machinery, 
must have been both tedious and expensive. It was probably such a gar- 
ment which Jacob bestowed upon Joseph, ("a coat of many colours," 
Gen..xxxvii, 3) ; and the envy of the other brothers was excited, not 
merely by the beauty of the dress, but by the fact that such a dress was 
a symbol of power and authority. The necklace appears on the monu- 
ments as a regular ensign of rank ; and Bohlen's objection that such or- 
naments were not used in the time of the Pharaohs, is refuted, not merely 
by the pictorial representations, but by the actual discovery of the neck- 
laces themselves in the Egyptian tombs : there are some beautiful speci- 
mens of them in the British Museum. T. 

« Rosellini, 1. 1, p. 117. ' S. 128. 
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of ihe high-priests in general w.is : "The priesthood heluiigiiig to 
each temple were again organized among tliemselvea with the 
greatest exactness. They had an high-priest, whose office was 
also hereditary. It ia scarcely necessary to mention, that the 
stations of the high-priests in the principal cities in Egypt were 
first and highest. They were in a manner hereditary princes, 
who stood by the aide of the kings, and enjoyed almost the same 
prerogatives. Their Egyptian title, Piromis,' was, according to 
the explanatioD of Herodotus,^ eqaivalent to the noble and good, 
(raXoc eyyaSoc) ; which, however, does not refer perhaps to mora! 
character,' but to nobility of descent. Their statues wero placed 
iu the temples. When they are iatroduced into history, they 
appear as the first persons of the state." The passage of Biikr ' 
on Herodotus 2, 3, (where the priests of Heliopolis are described 
as the most learned among all the Egyptians,) shovs that among 
the Egyptian colleges of priests, the one at On or Heliopohs took 
the precedence ; consequently the high-priest of On was the most 
distinguished. The great antiquity of religious worship at On ia 
also attested by the monuments. Wilkinson says : "During the 
reign of Osirtasen (whom he makes contemporary with Moses), 
tho temple of Heliopolis was either founded or received additions, 
and one of the obelisks bearing his name attests the skill to which 
they had attained in the difficult art of sculpturing granite." * 

V. Bohlen has attempted to make out a contradiction in this 
account, which accords in so remarkable a manner with the state 
of aSairsin Egypt, " An alliance of intolerant priests," says he, 
" with a foreign shepherd, is entirely opposed to the character of 
the Egyptians." ' But tho connection took place in obedience to 

■ lleradotut undoubtedly ia mistaken in regard to the meaning of this 
word. It aignifioB the man, and is cotDposed of the %yptian article pre- 
fixod to'rorai,' man. Sco H'lVWiison, Man.and Cub,, second aeriea. Vol. I. 
|>. 170. 

* 2. 143. 

* ViJeDtur fuisse tria omnino potiora Acg. sacerdotum collegia Mem- 
phiUcum, TUebiLicum et IIoliopoHtanutn, in quibiis Heliopolitao primiim 
locum ubtinui^runt, si (juidem vera retulit Strabo, 1. 17. p. 1158 D., soih 
t«mpliiin uiin cum oedibua sacerdotum ocaurate describens ct pluribus do 
illoniin doctrina ct disciplina disscrcns. 

■ Vol. I. p. 44. 

' P. 30a. The chief difficulties ia tho history of Joseph will be roinov- 
«il, it we can sliow tlint there was no order of "prophets," "mBgioiaus," 
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the commaiiJ of the king, and the high-pHc^t of On the \esa dare 
to disobey the king, since, according to the result of modem i 
Yestigations, the Pliamohe themselves at all times were invests 

or "sacred ecribce" distinct from the priestly caste, inferior indeed to the 
Cbakamim, or chief priests, but not so far removed from them in dignity 
as to be excluded from their nlliance. To avoid anything likeaparadeof 
learning, wo shall state tho evidence for the cxistenceofa "sacred order" 
distinct from a " sacred caste," as briefly aa posnblo. In tho fourth and 
fifth lines of the Greek inscription on the Bosotta Stono, in the Sritiah 
Hnseam, wo find Grecian ladies — and, among others, Irene, the dauglitcr 
of I'tolemy — recorded as " priestesses ;'/' a conelusivo proof that strangers 
were admitted into some kind of sacerdotal order under the Macedonian 
kings of Egypt ; though it is notorious that the chief policy of the Ptole- 
mies was to restore the religious institutioua of the Fluuaohs. Diodoms 
Siculus describes Athyrtis, the daughter of King Sesoosis, as remarkably 
skilful in divination (/lavricii xp'^l'^i"), and taking her omens from sa- 
crifices and visions in tho temple itself. The sixth lino of the Rusetta SUine 
thus enumerates the members of the Egyptian hierarchy: "The chief 
priests and prophets, and those who have access to the shrines to clothe 
the gods, and the plerophoree, and the sacred scribes, and all tho other 
sacred persons." Wow the pieropAorffi ("wing-bcarore") appear to have 
been a higher order of the " sacred scribes." Diodorus SiouluB ospressly 
mentions tho wearing of wings on tho head as an attribute of this class, 
(1. 87) ; and Clemens Alesandrinus uses ix'"'' Trtpn nri ritg ci^aXtn (liar- 
ing wings over the head) as an equivalent to upDypajipnrmi; ("sacred 
scribe.") Now, it appears exceedingly improbable that any ceremony 
similar to ordination should bo requisite in the case of a hereditary pric^- 
hood ; but we find, from tho monuments, that such a form was used in 
Egypt, and the smaller size of the person thus initiated, intimates his in- 
feriority to the officiating priests. Tho "winged sun," under which the 
ceremony is performed, was the woll-known symbol of " a protecting and 
superintending Providence";" and henco the beautiful allusion of the 
prophet Malachi : " Unto you that fear my name shall tho Sun of 
righteousness arise with healing in his wings ; and ye shall go forth, and 
grow up as calves of the stall." (Mai. iv. 2.) The wings ascribed to tho 
sacred scribes have probably a reference to this symbol ; for, as the leam~ 
cd Dninann Justly observes, Hesychius gives Trripov (a wing) 
valent to ac^vi) (any overshadowing) ; and hence, instead of actually 
wearing wings on their heads, the pterophora may merely have displayt^' 
this symbol above it. Luci an speaks of the "sacred scribes" as a body 
distinct from the priesthood ; and we find Moses making a similar dis- 
tinction between the priests and the professors of, magical arts. (Dent. 
xiii. 10). We have been rather minute in our examination of this point, 
because one of tho greatest objections brought against this part of tho 
Sacred Writings is the improbability of a foreigner like Joseph being al- 
lowed to exercise sacerdotal functions, and form a priestly connection. 
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with the bigliest sacerdotal dignity,' auU consetjuently possossi'ij 
not an external autliority merely, over the priesthood. The 
transaction aseumes an entirely different aspect when we consider 
that Joseph did not by any means marry the daughter of the high- 
priest while a foreign shepherd, hut after he had been fully natural- 
ized by the king, had assumed the Egyptian dress, taken an Efiyp- 
tian name, &c. Chap, xliii. 32 shows, that Joseph bad formally 
withdrawn from the community of his own people, and connected 
himself with the Egyptians.* In the circumstance that this is 
represented as necessary, as well as iu the fact that Pharaoh be- 
lieved it important to give a firm haaia to the position of Joseph 
[ by a union with the daughter of tlie high-priest of On, we plainly 
recognise the traces of that Egyptian intolerance, which v. Bohlen 
hUs to perceive here, and which in later times certainly appears 
to have very much increased. To this we shall have occasion 
hereafter to advert. 

But this improbability is romored when we find a Baccnlotal order into 
which diatinguiahed persons were admitted, without any reference to their 
doscont ; and we may add, that Pythagoras, socordiug to Plutarch, was 
similarly admitted to the privileges of tlie Egyptian priesthood, though a 
foreigner, by command of King Amasig. T, 

' Lecmaiis, Icttre to Mr Salvotini, p. 14, 

' It is quite clear from the narrative, that Joseph had taken extraor- 
dinary paiu9 to naturaliw hiraaolf in Egypt. As a stranger ia said to have 
been recogniied in Athens from the superior pnrity of hii Attic dialect, so 
the chief means by which Joseph could bo Tocoguised as a foreigner, was 
his greater strictness in adhering to purely Egy|>tian uioges. This strict- 
ness had nearly led to his detection, whon ho caused his brethren to bo 
marshalled at the banquet in the order of their age. "And tbey sat be- 
fore him, the first-bom according to his Lirthright, and the youngest oc- 
cordisgto his youth: and the men marvelled one at another." (Gen. 
xiii. 33.) The meutiou of the posture used at table, proves that the writer 
of the history was well acquaintwl with Egyptian customs, for the patri- 
archal usage was to recline at meals. (Gen, xviii. 4.) There are indeed 
frequent instances of couches on the Egyptian monumonta, but those were 
only used for sleeping ; in all the representations of entertainments tlio 
ladies and gentlemen are depicted sitting on stools or cb^ra. It is also 
mentioned that Joseph sat apart from the rest, and wo find from the 
monuments tliat a separate table was usually placed before cacli of the 
dislinguished guests present. The number and variety of dishes sot on 
oiob table were projKirtioned to the rank of each guest, or to the estima- 
tion in which ho was held by the person who gave tlio entertainment. 
To this oustom allusion is distinctly made by the sacrcfl writer. (Gen. 
^^.ai.) T. 
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JOSEPH COLLECTS THE PRODUCE OP THE SEVEN YEARS OP PLENTY. 

The labours of Joseph described in chap. xli. 48, 49, in building 
store-houses, are placed vividly before us in the paintings upon the 
monuments, which show how common the store-house was in an- 
cient Egypt. In a tomb at Elethya, a man is represented whose 
business it evidently was to take account of the number of bushels 
which another man acting under him measures. The inscription 
is as follows : The writer or registrar of bushels, Thutnofre, 
Then follows the transportation of the grain. From the measurer 
others take it in sacks and carry it to the store-houses. In the 
tomb of Amenemhe at Beni Hassan, there is the painting of a 
great store-house, before whose door lies a large heap of grain, al- 
ready winnowed. The measurer fills a bushel, in order to pour 
it into the uniform sacks of those who carry the grain to the com 
magazine. The carriers go to the door of the store-house and lay 
down the sacks before an officer who stands ready to receive the 
com. This is the overseer of the store-house. Near by stands 
the bushel with which it is measured and the registrar who takes 
the account. At the side of the windows there are characters 
which indicate the quantity of the mass which is deposited in the 
magazine. Compare with this the clause,' " Until he left num- 
bering,'' in verse 49. By these paintings, light is also thrown upon 
the remark in Ex. i. 11 : "And they [the Israelites] built for 
Pharaoh treasure-cities.'' ^ 

» Rosellini, II. p. 324 seq. 

' According to Champollion, Briefe, S. 228, the wide halls of the great 
palace at Thebes, which are surrounded by large colonnades, all have the 
name Manosky according to the Egyptian inscription, i. e. the place of the 
harvest, and hence is derived, the place where com is measured. Is this 
Manosk probably the same as the Hebrew, JitopD ? Here we may re- 
mark, that the Egyptians paid great attention to the storing of their corn ; 
the granaries appear to have been public buildings ; they are represented 
on the monuments as of vast extent, and it deserves to bo remarked, that 
the roofs are generally arched. They were probably excavated, and this 
may serve as a confirmation of the theory, that the first notion of the arch 
was suggested by caves. When we see the vast extent of these stores, as 
represented on the monuments, we cannot doubt that they would contain 
sufficient com to supply not only the wants of Egypt, but also of the 
neighbouring nations, during the seven years of famine. T. 
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FAUIHB IN EGYPT AND THE ADJOINIKO COUNTRIES. 

The declaration that famine seized at the same time upon 
Egypt and the adjoining country, appears at firat view suspicious, 
and indeed with reference to this also, v. Bohlen ' has very confi- 
dently charged the author with ignorance of the natural condition 
of Egypt. The climate and tilhigo of Egypt do not stand in even 
the most remote connection with Palestine. In Egypt fertility 
depends, not as in Palestine, on the rains, hut entirely on the 
overilowing of the Nile. But on a closer examination the suspi- 
cion changes into its direct opposite. The account of the author 
is shown to be entirely in accordance with natural phenomena, 
and the reproach of " ignorance respecting the country of Egypt " 
comes back upon him who made the accusation. Had the author 
known Egypt only by hearsay, he would probably have written in 
the manner that ti. Boklen demands of him. The fruitfulness vi 
Egypt depends, it is true, upon the inundations of the Nile. But 
these are occasioned, as even Herodotus knew, by the tropical 
rains which fall upon the Abyssinian monntains.* These rains 
have the same origin with those iu Palestine. "It is now de- 
cided," says Le Pere,' "that the Nile owes its increase to the 
violent rains which proceed from the clouds that are formed upon 
the Mediterranean Sea, and carried so far by the winds, which 
Annually at nearly the same time blow from the north. There 
are not wanting also other examples of years of dearth, which were 
common to Egypt with the adjoining countries. Thus Macrizi * 
describes a famine which took place in Egypt, on account of a de- 
ficiency in the increase of the Nile, in the year of the Hejra il^, 
which at the same time extended over Syria and even to Bagdad. 
But V. Boklen goes so far as oven to impute it to the author 'h 
" ignorance of the natural condition of Egj'pt," tliat he represents 
a famine as coming upon this country at all. The overflowing of 

■ the Nile never fails to take place altogether, or for several years 
nccession, and the Delta is fruitful even without it, &c. And 

I yet there is scarcely a land on the earth iu which famine has 
id, 80 often and so ten-ibty as in this same Egypt, or a land 

I that so very much needs the measures which Joseph adopted for 

' S. <21. ' Rittcr Erdk. I. S. 835. " Descr. t. 7. p. fiTfi. 

■ III diiatremere, Mom, s. I" Eg, I. 2. p. 310. 
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the preservation of the people. Macrizi could write a whole 
volume on the famines in Egypt ! The swelling of the Nile a 
few feet above or below what is necessary, proves alike destruc- 
tive.' Particular instances of famine which history has handed 
down to us, are truly horrible, and the accounts of them are worthy 
of notice also, inasmuch as they present the services of Joseph in 
behalf of Egypt in their true light. Abdollatiph * relates thus : 
" In the year 669 Hejra, (1199) the height of the flood was 
small almost without example. The consequence was a terrible 
famine, accompanied by indescribable enormities. Parents con- 
sumed their children, human flesh was in fact a very common ar- 
ticle of food ; they contrived various ways of preparing it. They 
spoke of it and heard it spoken of as an indifferent affair. Man- 
catching became a regular business. The greater part of the po- 
pulation were swept away by death. In the following year also, 
the inundation did not reach the proper height, and only the low 
lands were overflowed. Also much of that which was inundated 
could not be sown for want of labourers and seed, much was de- 
stroyed by worms, which devoured the seed com ; also of the seed 
which escaped this destruction, a great part produced only meagre 
shoots which perished.'' Compare with this account the " thin 
ears and blasted with the east wind,'' in chap. xli. 6. Macrizi ' 
has given an account of the famine in 457, which was not at all 
less severe than that of 596 (Hejra). The calif himself nearly 
perished with hunger. 

JOSEPH, mS BRETHREN AND THE EGYPTIANS SIT AT AN ENTERTAINMENT. 

According to chap. xUii. 32, at the entertainment to which 
Joseph invited his brethren, they sat apart from the Egyptians, 
while Joseph was again separated from both. The author shows 
the reason of this in the remark : " Because the Egyptians might 
not eat bread with the Hebrews, for that is an abomination to 
the Egyptians." Herodotus * also remarks, that the Egyptians 
abstained from all familiar intercourse with foreigners, since these 
were unclean to them, especially because they slew and ate the 
animals which were sacred among the Egyptians. " Therefore 



» Le Pere, Descr. 18. p. 673. » Page 332 seq. De Sacy. 

^ In Quatremere, t. 2. p. 401 seq. * 2. 41. 
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(aiuce the Egyptians honour niDch the cow) no Egyptian man or 
[ woman will kiss a Greek upon the moutb, they also ofe no knife 
I or fork or kettle of a Greek, and will not even eat any fle^ of a 
clean beast,' if it has been cut up with a Grecian knife." The cir- 
cumstance that Joseph eat« separately from the other Egyptians, 
is strictly in accordance with the great difference of rank, and the 
spirit of caste' which prevailed among the Egyptians. 

It appears from chap, xliii, 33, that the brothers of Joseph aat 
bcforehimattho table, while, according tfl patriarchal practice, they 
were accustomed to recline.' It appears from the sculptures, that 
the Egyptians also were in the habit of sitting at table, although 
they had conches.* Sofas were used for sleeping. In a panting 
in Rosellini,'^ " each one of the guests sits upon a stool, which, in 
I accordance with their custom, took the place of the conch." 

THE PRACnCB OF DIVIKIXC BV CUPS. 

Tho steward of Joseph, chap. xHv. 5, in order to magnify the 
«aluo of tho cup which bis brothers were said to have stolen, de- 
signates it as that out of which he divinetk. Jamblichui, in his 
book on Egyptian mysteries, mentions the practice of divining by 
cups." That this superstition, as well as many others, has conti- 

I From this passapt it may be inferred with how gineh propriety 
T. Bohlen ha« asserted, that the Egjptians abstaiued from all animal food. 

' The people in Egypt were divided into four great classes, and each of 
those were again EubdiFidcd. The first was the sacerdotal caste, consisting 
of priests of vatioua grades, scribes, cmltalioers, &c. Tho second was the 
agricultural class, indutling tho military order, farmers, gardeners, and 
persons of similar occupations. The third class wore the townsmen, com- 
posed of artificers, tradesmen, &c. The fourth class, the common people, 
included fiictors, labourers, and various others. Themilitory orderscems to 
have lieon nincli more honoured than tho rest of the second class, if indeed 
they did not compose a separate caste. Tho king could be chosen oaly 
from among them or tho sacerdotal order. If chosen from tho military 
caste, lie was immediately admitted to tho order of priests, and instructeil 
in all their secret learning. The subject of caste is discussed at large in 
WilkiHaen, Vol. I. p. 236 seq., and Vol, !I. p, 1 seq., to whom the reader 
is referred. 

• See chap, leviii. 4, "rest yourselves." 

' Wilk. 2. p. 201. • Roa, II. 2, p. 439, T. 70. 

' 3 Part, J 14. p, 68. Divination by the cup \ft one of the most ancii-nt 
I forms of supor«titiou, and trooos of it aro still to bo found in tho rural dis- 
I tficts of Enghmd, 
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nued even to modem times, is shown by a remarkable passage in 
Norden's Travels.^ When the author with his companions had 
arrived at Derri, the most remote extremity of Egypt, or rather 
in Nubia, where they were able to deliver themselves from a peril- 
ous condition only through great presence of mind, they sent 
one of their company to a malicious and powerful Arab, to threaten 
him. He answered them : " I know what sort of people you 
are. I have consulted my cup, and found in it that you are from 
a people of whom one of our prophets has said : There will come 
Franks under every kind of pretence to spy out the land. They 
will bring hither with them a great multitude of their country- 
men, to conquer the country, and to destroy all of the people." 



THE ARRIVAL OP JACOB AND HIS FAMILY IN EGYPT, AND THEIR 

SETTLEMENT IN GOSUEN. 

A remarkable parallel to the description of the arrival of Jacob's 
family in Egypt, chap. xlvi. is furnished by a scene in a tomb at 
Beni Hassan : " strangers " who arrive in Egypt.^ They carry 
their goods with them upon asses. The number 37 is written over 
them in hieroglyphics. The first figure is an Egyptian scribe, 
who presents an account of their arrival to a person in a sitting 
posture, the owner of the tomb, and one of the principal officers 
of the reigning Pharaoh.' The next, likewise an Egyptian, ushers 
them into his presence, and two of the strangers advance, bringing 
presei^ts, the wild goat and the gazelle, probably as productions of 
their country. Four men with bows and clubs follow leading an 
ass, on which there are two children in panniers, accompanied by 
a boy and four women. Last, another ass laden and two men, 
one of whom carries a bow and club, and the other a lyre, which 
he plays with the plectrum. " All the men have beards, contrary 
to the custom of the Egyptians, although very general in the east 
at that period, and represented in their sculptures as a peculiarity 
of foreign uncivilized nations."" Some believe that this painting 
has a direct reference to the arrival of Jacob with his family in 



' Vol. III. p. 68. Edit. Langles, quoted from Burder in Rosenm. Alt. u. 
Neu. Morgenl. Th. I. S. 212. 
* Wilkinson, Vol. II. p. 296 and 7, and plate. 
' Com p. th© phrase, " Princes of Pharaoh," in chap. xii. 15. 
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Egypt. Ou tlie contrary, JVilhinson ' remarks, the expres.sioii 
" captives," wliich appeara Jii the macription, makes it probable 
that they are of the number of prisonera ao frequently occurring, 
■who wore taken captive by the Egyptians during their wars in 
Asia. But in hia more recent work, he considers this circum- 
stance as no longer decisive. " The contemptuous expressions," 
he saya, " common among the Egyptians in speaking of foreigners, 
might account for the use of this word." In fact, it speaks very 
decidedly against the idea of their heing prisonera, that they aro 
armed.^ Whether this painting has a direct reference to the la- 
raehtes will of course ever remain problematical, bat it is at any rate 
very noticeable, aa it foruiahes proof that emigration with women 
and cliildron into the Egyptian atato, and formal admission, took 
place even in very ancient times, or more correctly yet, in these 
times, 

Joseph charges his brothers, chap. xlvi. Si, that they shall say 
to Pharaoh, that they are shepherds, in order that they may ob- 
tain a residence apart from the Egyptians, in the land of Goshen. 
" For," adds the author, "every shepherd ia an abomination to 
the Egyptians." The monuments even now furnish abundant 
evidence of this hatred of the Egyptians to shepherds. Tho ar- 
tists of Upper and Lower Egypt rie with each other in caricatur- 
ing them." In proportion as the cultivation of the land was tho 
more unconditionally the foundation of tho Egyptian State, the 

' Egypt and Tlictes, p. 26. 

' RoselHiii, who speaks at length on tliis representation, in a separate 
section. Vol. III. 1. p. 48 seq., "conceruing a picture of tlio tombs of 
Beni Hassan, representing some foreign slaves which are sent by King 
Osirtaecn II. aa a preeent to a military chieft^n," considers it certain tl^at 
these iiidividuatt are captives, since they aro so designated in the inscrip- 
tion, Dut even the inscription, when it is allowed to have its just and 
certain signilicnnce, gives no support to tins opinion, since the epithet, 
captives, as Wilkinson supposes, may lie adequately accounted for by the 
ponipoas style of the Egyptians, and tlieir disdaiufol arrogance, which 
would not allow them to speak of foreigners ojtcopt in connection with 
victory and captivity. At any rate, the picture is more to be relied on 
tlinn the inscription, and in this, in addition to tlie fact that thoy arc arm- 
ed, which has already been mentioned, the circumstance, that tlio persona 
dolincnteil bring gifts and play on musical instruments, things which cap- 
tives ore not and cannot he foaud rcprcscuted as doing ott the Egyptian 
monuments, is decisive. 

• Wilk. II. p. 16. 
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idea of coarseness and barbarism was united with the idea of a 
shepherd among the Egyptians.* 

The region in which the Israelites received their residence, the 
land of Goshen, is designated, Gen. xlvii. 6, 11, as the best of the 
land. This statement has occasioned interpreters some perplexity, 
but it is justified by what Wilkinson, without reference to this 
passage, says of the nature of this eastern district : "It may not 
be irrelevant to observe, that no soil is better suited to many 
kinds of produce than the irrigated edge of the desert, (it is gene- 
rally composed of lime mingled with sand,) even before it is 
covered by the fertilizing deposit of the inundation.^'^ 

Since the reference of the Pentateuch to the geographical rela- 
tions of Egypt are most numerous in the chapters now under con- 
sideration, it will appear proper that we make them the subject of 
a connected examination in this place. The bearing and impor- 
tance of these separate notices can be correctly understood only 
when thus seen in connection. 



REFE59NCES OF THE PENTATEUCH TO THE GEOGRAPHICAL 

FEATDRES OF EGYPT. 



> THE LAND OP GOSHEN. 

The references of the Pentateuch to the geographical features 
of Egypt, as we should naturally expect in a book of sacred his- 
tory, are neither numerous nor particular ; yet enough of these 
references exist to show that its author possessed an accurate 
knowledge of the topography of the country to which he alludes. 
And the more scattered, incidental, and undesigned these notices 
are, the more certain is the proof which they afford, that the author's 
knowledge was of no secondary character, was not laboriously 
produced for the occasion, but, on the contrary, natural, acquired 
from his own personal observation, and was such as to preserve 
him from every mistake, without the necessity of his being con- 
stantly on his guard. 

^ Concerning the causes of this hatred of the Egyptians^ see especially 
Rosellini, 1. 1. p. 178 seq. also Heeren^ S. 149. 
• Wilk, I. p. 222. 
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Let us dirpct our attention, first, to what the author eaya of 
the land of Goshen. He nowhere gives a direct and minute ac- 
count of the situation of tliis land. But it is evident that this 
must be refen-ed to some other cause than hia ignorance, since he 
comnmuicates, in reference to it, a great number of separate cir- 
cumstances, which, although some of them appear at first view to 
be entirely at variance with each other, are yet found to be entirely 
consistent when applied to a particular district. 

The laud of Groahen appears, on the one hand, as the eastern 
border-land of Egj'pt. Thus it is said, Gen. xlvi. 28 : " And lie 
[Jacob] sent Judah before him unto Joseph, to direct his face 
unto Goshen." That Jacob should send Judah before him, to re- 
ceive from Joseph the necessary orders for the reception of those 
entering the country, is entirely in accordance with the regulations 
of a well-organized kingdom, whose borders a wandering tribe is 
not permitted to pa§s unceremoniously. This account also agrees 
accumtely with the information fiimisbed on this point by the 
~ 3'ptian monuments.^ That Jacob did not obtain the orders of 
Joseph until he was at Goshen, shows that this was the border- 
land. We come to the same result also from chap, xlvii. 1 : "And 
Joseph came ami told Pharaoh, and said, My father and my breth- 
ren are come out of the land of Canaan, and behold they are in 
the laud of Goshon." It is most natural that they should remain 
in the border-province until the matter was laid before the king, ' 
This is also confirmed by Gen. xlvi. 34 : " And ye shall say. Thy 
servants' trade hath been about cattle — from our youth even until 
now — that ye may dwell in the land of Goshen ; for every shep- 
herd is an abomination unto the Egyptians ;" for this passage can 
only be exjJained on the supposition that Goshen is a frontier 
province, which could bo assigned to the Israelites without placing 
them in close contact with the Egyptians, who hated their man- 
ner of life.^ Finally, the circumstance, that the Israelites under 
Moses, after they had assembled at the principl town of the land, 
had reached in two days the confines of the Arabian desert., points 
to Goshen as the eastern boundary. 

On the other hand, Goshen appears again as lying in tlie neigh- 



• Scv ruiiiarks ii|)on Gen. xlvi. p. 30 »c<i. 

* The luraclites rowWod the land of Goslicti in militiLry tcnuri', Uihh 
lioutiil lu guard tlu- oxpvsed nDrth-oai>ti.'rii fruiilicr. 
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bourhood of the chief city of Egypt. Thus in Gen. xlv. 10 : " And 
thou shalt dwell in the land of Glt)shen, and thou shalt be near to 
me," (to Joseph who dwelt in the principal city of Egypt).* The 
Pentateuch nowhere expressly mentions which was this chief city 
of Egypt, just as the surname of no one of the reigning Pharaohs 
is mentioned by Moses, and for the same reason. Yet the neces- 
sary data for designating this city are found. It must at any rate 
have been situated in Lower Egypt, for this appears in the Pen- 
tateuch generally as the seat of the Egyptian king. But the re- 
markable passage, Num. xiii. 23 : " And Hebron was built seven 
years before Zoan of Egypt," points us directly to Zoan or Tanis, 
and at the same time plainly shows that the reason why the author 
did not mention the chief city by name, can be sought in anything 
rather than in his ignorance concerning it. That Zoan is here 
directly named by way of comparison, implies, first, that it was 
one of the oldest cities in Egypt.* Secondly, that it held the first 
rank among the Egyptian cities, and stood in the most important 
connection with the Israelites. Hebron, the city of the patriarchs, 
could be made more conspicuous only by a comparison with the 
chief city of Egypt, arrogant and proud of its antiquity, and there 
was no motive for such a comparison, except with a city which by 
its arrogance had excited the jealousy of the Israelites. The de- 
signation, Zoan of Egypt, which means no more than that the city 
lay in Egypt, also indicates that this was the chief city. What 
is here only intimated is expressly affirmed in Ps. Ixxviii. 12, 43 ; 
where it is said, Moses performed his wonders " in the field of 
Zoan." In accordance with the foregoing intimations, which bring 
us into the neighbourhood of the chief city, Moses is exposed on 
the bank of the Nile, Ex. ii. 3, and at the place where the king's 
daughter was accustomed to bathe, v. 5, and the mother of the 
child lived in the immediate vicinity, v. 8. They had fish in 
abundance. Num. xi. 5 ; they watered their land as a garden of 
herbs, Deut. xi. 10. 

Further, the land of Goshen, on the one hand, is described as a 
pasture-ground. So in the passage above referred to. Gen. xlvi. 
34, and also in chap, xlvii. 4 : " They said, moreover, unto Pha- 

* So also in chap. xlvi. 28, 29. 

• That Tanis already existed in the time of Remeses the Great, appears 
from the monuments yet existing among its ruins. Wilk. Vol. I. p. 6. 
Rosellini, I. 2. p. 68. 
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On the other hand, the land of Goehen appears as one of the 
mo&t/rtti^l regions of Egi-pt, chap. ilriL 6 : " In the best of the 
land make thj father and brethren to dwelL" Also in verse 11 
of the same uhap. : " And he gave them a possesion in the laud 
of Egypt, in the best of the land, in the land of BameseG." The 
Israelites employed tbeniselres in agricnltore, Dent. xL 10, and 
obtained in rich abundance. Num. xi. 5, the prodactn which Egypt, 
fertilized by the Nile, afforded its inhabitants. 

All these circninetances harmonize, and the different points, 
li.acrepant as they may seem, find their application, when we fix 
upon the land of Goshen as the region east of the Tamtic arm of 
the Nile ' as far as the Isthmus ofSuezorthe border of the Arabian 
I desert, Ex. xiii. 20. Goshen then comprised a tract of country 
very various in its nature. A great giart of it vats a barren land, 
suitable only for the pa^urage of cattle. Yet it J«o bad rety 
fruitful districts, so that it combined in itself the peculiarities t4 
Arabia and Egypt. To it belonged a part of the land on the east- 
ern shore of the Tanitic branch of the Nile ;* also the wbde of the 
Pclusiac branch with both its banks, which as late as In the time 
of Alesandor the Great was navigable — ^through it bi^ flt^el presMil 
into Eg^'pt, — but is now almost entirely filled up with the sand of 
the desert, wlu'Ie the Tanitic arm, being further remored tnm the 
desert, lias Bostaine^l itaelf better.^ Between two braucbea of Uie 
Pelusiac canal lies the island MyceplKiris, which in ancient tinuw 
was inhabited by the Calasiries, or a part of the military auste. 



' Tlie view of our author with ngard tu the potation of the ]aad of 
Goshen agrees, EubstautixJIy, witb tfaftt of Dr Utinnton uiil other itLolan 
of the present day. " Thu trad," H b said, in Hub DiLlical Hcaeardx*, 
Vol. I. p. 76, " i» comprehended in tlw luoilem prorinee efli-Sti^rkljeh, 
which extends Irom the iieigbbonrliood uf Aim Za'L«I to tbe wa, and (ma 
the desert to the former Tanattic bnnch of the Kile ; tliiu Itiduding ah» 
the Tat1e7 of the andent canal." 

■ Od which tee RiKtr ftlso, Afrika, S. B27. 

' See Mains, Henoire mr I' ctat anden et moderue di.« pmrlncm Ori' 
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Of tliia island Ritter' aays: "At tUia presont time it is a well 1 
cultivatRd plain, full of great palm-grovea and opulent villages." I 
" Gfeiierally," continues the same author, "the country here is by I 
no meana barren ; the water of the canal diffueea its blessings every- 
where. Thus there lies upon the canal, about fifteen milea below 1 
Buatah, the little modem village Heyeh, aurrounded by rich palm- 
groves, which ia almoat entirely unknown to recent Oeographora, J 
but in ita vicinity is a luxuriance of vegetation which niakea the I 
country appear like a European garden."' So ia it even now 
with this region, notwithstauding the great boga and sand heaps I 
which have been here formed in the course of a hundred years.* 
Even in the interior of the ancient land of Goshen, there is still I 
a large tract of land good for tillage, and fruitful. There is, for ' 
example, a valley which stretches through the whole breadth of 
this province from west to east, and in which, as we shall hereafter 
see, the ancient chief city of this province lay. Thia tract of land, 
from the ancient Babastis on the Peluaiac arm of the Nile even to 
the entrance of the Wady Tuuiilat, is, according to Le P^re,* 
even now under full cultivation, and is annually overflowed by the 
Nile. Also a great part of Wady Tumiiat ia suaceptible of cul- 
tivation,' and likewise the eastern part of the valley, which is very 
accurately delineated upon the chart of Lower Egypt in the Atlas 
of Ritter'a Geography, the tract from Baa el Wady to Serapenm, 



' S. 824. ' Comp. Dent, jti. 10, " m a garden of liorba." 

* Ritter, S, 834. Prokesch, (In den Erinnerungen aus Aegyplen und 
Kleinaaien, Th. 2. S. 130,) ssya i " There ia no country that caunot better 
dispense with the arts of civilized ]ife, than Egj'pt. By tticm it can he 
mode a paradise, and without them a desert. During the century of 
modem Greek, Arabian, Mameluke and Turkish dominion, when, with 
the esecptiou of some short intervals, nothing was done for the country, 
the inhabitants lived upon the inheritance which descended from the 
flourishing century under the Pharaohs, Ptolemies, and Romans. It is no 
merit to them that desert and morass have not swallowed up all of their 
orahlo land. The canals and dykes existed and still exist on such a foun- 
dation, and in so great numbers^ that a thousand years would not be suf- 
ficient to make of Egypt what the country between the cataracts is at thia 
day. The tillable land of Egypt has by degrees decreased in quantity, as 
the public works of the ancients have gradually crumbled, until half ita 
extent has gone, but the remainder is yet sufficient to furnish sustenance 
for a people proportionally leas than formerly," 

* Memuire sur le canal dea deux mera, in the De«cr. 1. 11. p. 116, 

* LePere, p, 117, 
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furnishes not nioivlj paature grounds, but also laud suitiible foi' 
cultivation. ' 

It ifl certain, that tlie Pentateuch in the intimations, evidently 
Imdesigned, which it gives of the position and nature of the laud 
of Goshen in the most disconnected passages, is always consisteut 
with iteelf, as, for example, in one whole series of passages, it al- 
ludes to the fact, that the Israelites dwelt upon the Nile, and in 
another, that they dwelt in a border-land in the direction of Arabia. 
This fact, as also the circumstance that all its allusions to the 
position and naturo of the land aro substantiated by actual geo- 
graphy without the most distant reference to an imaginary laud, 
are not explicable, if the author was dependent on uncertain re- 
ports for his information. On the contrary, the whole serves to 
impress us with the conviction, that ho, as would be the case with 
Moses, wrote from personal observation, with the freedom and 
confidence of one to whom the information communicated comes 
naturally and of it-s own accord, and from one who has nut ob- 
tained it for a proposed object. 

TOE LOGATIOH OF PEARAOH'S TBE480BT;-C1TIEB, PITHOM AMD BAAMSEB. 

We go further. In Ex, i. 11, it is said : " And they built for 
Pharaoh treasure-cities, Pithom and Baamsos." There can bo 
no doubt that in the view of the author, these cities, upon whose 
fortifications the Israelites were compelled to labour, were situated 
in the land of Goshen. It is most natural to suppose that tlie 
Israelites built where, according to the foregoing account, they 
dwelt ; moreover, all doubt is precluded, since one of these cities, 
Raamses, is afterwards represented aa the place of rendezvous 
from which the Israelites commenced their departure from the 
land. Tlie question now is, whether these cities really lay in the 
land of Goshen, or did the author probably, out of the number of 
the names of Egyptian cities known to him, take two at random ? 

Before we answer these questions, we remark, that even the 

circumstance that the author represents the king of Egypt as 

building treasure-cities in the land of Goshen, is in favour of his 

■, knowledge of Egypt, or rather of Iiis credibility as a historian. 

jNowhere are the treaanre-cities more in place than precisely there. 

' LePero, p. 121. 



That they were fortified, even the Seventy understoud, for they 
ti-analate the Hebrew word here directly, walled cities. The 
same thing is evident from 2 Oliron. viii. 3 — 6, according to which 
they were placed in the particularly insecure border land (Hamath), 
and are deaignated as " fenced cities, with walls and gatea aud 
bars." Compare xi. 12, where the atoro-citios are spoken of in, 
connection with castles. But that such walled cities, provided 
with stores of provisions, were nowhere more needed than 
eastern boundary of Egypt, is indeed evident from the c 
stance, that according to the accounts of profai»e writers, just upon 
this border, the most exposed of all, the military power of the 
Egyptians was concentrated. " It is clear from Herodotus," says 
Heeren,^ " that almost the whole military force of Egypt was sta- 
tioned in Lower Egypt ; four and a half districts within the Delta 
were possessed hy the Hermotyhies, and twelve others by tho Ca- 
lasiries. On the contrary, only one district was possessed by each 
of these in all Middle and Upper Egypt, namely the district of 
Cbemmis and Thebes," Of the land on the east aide of the Tan- 
itic arm of the Nile, Sitter * says : " This is believed to be tho 
land of the ancient Calasiriea, who were here to guard the ancient 
ports of Egypt against eruptions from Asia." ' 

We will now endeavour to determine the position of the two 
cities named. With regard to the first, thiB can he determined 
without difficulty. It will be denied by no one, that it lay withia 
the land of Goshen. Pithom ia incontestably, and by universal 
admission, identical with the Patumos of Herodotus.* Speaking 
of the canal which connected the Nile with the Red Sea, this au- 
thor says: "The water was admitted into it from the NUe. It 
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' S. 37. ' S. 029. 

' The declarations of ancient writers with refturd to the chief stationB 
of the military caste in Egypt, arc of no email importaUEO respecting 
another passage of the Pentateuch. They show how appropriate it ia, 
when tlio author, in Ex. xiv,, represents the Egyptian host as ready forth- 
with to pursue after the Israelites, aud as able to overtake tUem in a short 
time, " lu Mosaic times," says HeercQ, S. 37, "the military eaatB first 
make their appearance in Lower Egypt. The suddenness with which the 
Pharaoh who then ruled could asaomhie the army with which lie pursued 
the Israelites in their Exodus, shows distinctly enough, that the Egyptian 
military caste muet liave had their liead-qaarters in just tho same region 
in which Herodotus places them," 
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began a Uttle above the city Bubastia, near the Arabian city Pa- 
Vtnmos, but it discharged itself into the Red Sea." ' According to 
ihjs, Patumos was sitnated on the east side of tlie Pelusiac arm 
Itif the Nile, not far from the entrance of the canal which unitea 
the Nile with the Red Sea,^ in the Arabian part, of Egypt.' -Tha 
Itinerarium Antoiiini furnishes a further limitation. It can 
scarcely he doubted that the Thum which is mentioned is identi- 
cal with Patumos and Pithom, The II is merely the Egyptian 
article.^ Now this Thum was twelve Roman miles distant from 
Heroopolis,* whose ruins are found in the region of the present 
Abu Keisheid. All these designations are appropriate, if with 
the scholars who accompanied the French Expedition we place 
I Pithom on the site of the present Abbaseh, at the entrance of 
■"the Wady Tumilat, where there was at all times a strong mili- 
■tary post. 

Let us now seek to detemiine the location of Eaamses. That 

■ the anthor supposed it lay in tiosheu we have, in addition to the 

[eneral reasons already referred to, a particular one. It is said 

a Gen. xlvii, 11, " And Joseph gave them a possession in the 

■ 'Ucroi a iTi TOO NiCXov ri Cimp Ic airiiV iixrat Ij saTuxipBt iXlyati 
tvffiimat ir{\ioc, wapA TldrDUfiov r^v 'Apa,3ii|v irJXiv' Ifftx" '^ 'e ^*' ^p>'^p4>' 

iAXaaitav. Larcher wishes arbitrarily to place a point after n-iXioe, and 
reject the it after laixn. Lange follows his example. Bstir, on the con- 
trary, says : Qtitdni enim Herodoto dicere licuit : ductnin esse canatem 
paiiio supra Bubastin urliem, juxta PatumoD, Arabiao urbem (quam se. 
nrbem praeterfluat), ab oa autem liand proeul in more cxiro. But Babt 
lias not been able to entirely free himselffrom the error of Larcher. From 
hia inclination towards it, comes the entirely arbitrary nddition of, ab ea 
baud proeul. Herodotus gives nu such information aa this: Patumos is 
iituated near the place where the canal discharges itself into the Red Sea. 
According to him, Patumos lay rather, near the commencement of the 
canal : it began above Bubnstis and near Patumos, and ended in the Red 
Sea. 

■ If the passage from tlerodotns is correctly understood, Patumos, situ- 
ated near the beginning of the canal, cannot beldcntical with Qeroopolig, 
as is erroneously asserted by some. 

* Compare Bubr upon the passage : Arabiao dicitur urbs, quod omnes 
Aegypti urbcs a Nilo Arabism versus sitae hoc nomine vulgo afiiciuntur, 

-The Serenly translate T'5'3 in Gen. xlv. 10,, by rtri^ ' Apalii-i, just as 
~ i>dotus calls Patumos an Arabian city. 

* Cliampollion TEgyple sous lys Pliaraons, t, 2. p, BC. 

* Itiu. Ant. 
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land of Egypt, in the best of the land,' iu the land of Raineses." 
The aame laud which is everywhere in the preceding and succeed- 
ing coutext called the land of Goshen, is here designated aa the 
land of Ramcses, or the land whose chief city is Rameses ; " and 

' " The land of Goshen," says Dr Rdbhuon, " was tlie best of the laud ; 
nud aucb, too, the province esh-Sliurkiych has ever hecn, down to the pre- 
sent time. In the reniarkahle Arabic clocument translated by De Sacj/, 
containing a valoation of ntl tbe provinces and villages of Egypt in the 
year 1376, the province of the Shurkiyeh comprises 383 towns aod villages, 
and is valued at 1,411,875 Di-narff — a larger sum than is put upon any 
otbor province, with one exception. During my stay in Cairo, I made 
many inquiries respecting this district ; to which the uniform reply was, 
that it was considered the best province in Egypt. — This (its fertility) 
arises from the fact that it is intersected by canals, while the surface of 
the land is less elevated above the level of the Nile, than in other parts 
of Egypt ; io that it is more easily irrigated. There are here more flocks 
and herds than anywhere else in Egypt ; and also more fishermen." 
Compare, with this last expression, p. 224 supra. 

' According to the common opinion, the so called land RameGes in this 
passage is not the same as the city Raamses in Es. i. 11. But the reason 
which is relied upon in favour of this difference, (sec for esampls MichaeliB 
Supplem. p, 2256,) the dissimilarity of punctuation, (which is howevar 
verj'trifling,)is of little force. The Raamses in Ex. i. 11., is evidentlj 
only the fuller sounding panse-form. But that also in Glon. xlvii, 11., the 
eitg Raamses is spoken of, is £ivoured by the following argument. In 
three passages of the Pentateuch besides Ex. i,, in Ex. xii. 37., and Num. 
xxxiii. 3 and B., Raamses is undeniably the name of a city. (It is true 
that some have wished to make it even in these last two passages the name 
of a province ; so has even v, Raumer, in the Esodus of the Israelites, 
5. 11. £ut it is perfectly clear that this cannot he. Let us look at the 
passages a little more minutely: "And the children of Israel removed 
from Itamescs and pitched in Snccoth, and they departed from Suecoth 
and pitched in Etham." If Suecoth and Etham are names of a single 
district, not of an entire province, so must Ramesesalsobe.) On the con- 
trary, Rameaes is found in no other passage as the name of a province. 
Accordingly then, the presumption is, that Ramescs iu Gen. xlvii. 11., ia 
the name of a city. If the author did not intend to be so understood, he 
ought to have explained himself more minutely. But Ramescs cannot 
properly be the name of the province in Gen. xlvii., since this before and 
after is called Goshen. Roselliui is also of the opinion, 1. 1, p. 300, that 
the Ramcses in Gen, xlvli. is identical with the one in Exodus i. The 
author of the book of Genesis, ho supposes, intends to say that Joseph 
placed his father and his family in the region in which the city Raamses 
was afterwards built. It is improbable, even when wo leave Ex. i. 11. 
out of the account, (that this passage is not in favour of the previous non- 
existence of Baamses, Michaelis bas already remarked. Suppl. p. 2266,) 
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rely in accordance with Ex. xii 
3, 5, where Rameaea, since the departure of the Israolitea com- 
meucea there, is cleai-ly designated as a central point in the land 
of Goshen. 

Now, with reference to the inquiry whether Raanises waa really 
itoated where the author of the Pentateuch places it, the proof 
Trhich alono is sure, ia furnished by the Alexandrian translation 
of Gen, xlvi. 28, 29. While the origiiiat text names simply 
Goshen, the translator has in verse 28 ; " But Judah he aont bo- 
fore him to Joseph, that he might come to meet him at Heroiipo- 
lis in the land of Ramesea," (frfi-nvrqirai airji ica3' 'Upiiuv w6Xiv ds 
yiji' 'Pafieirini,) and in verse 29 : " And Joseph prepared liis cha- 
riot, and went up to meet Israel his father, at Heroopolis," (koS" 
JipttMov ir6\iy.) It ia certain that " at HeroopoUs in the land Ba- 
rneses " is no arbitrary conceit of the Seventy. They took the de- 
£ignation "laud Ramoses" instead of Goshen from Gen. xlvii. 11, 

lere the author himself substitutes, for Goshen, the land of Ra- 
in the phrase " at Heroopolis," for the naine Rameses, 
Trhich liad gone out of uae, Heroopolia, the cnrrout name in their 
time, was substituted. The city Baamses was to tliem the same 
as Heroopolis, the land of Ramesea therefore was situated in the 
vicinity of Heroopolis, 

This, which ia aa good aa a direct declaration of the Seventy 
that Raamaes is identical with Heroopolis, seems of no small im- 
portance when we consider that the Greek name Heroopohs, can- 
not be older than the time of the Greek dominion over Egypt, 
while the Alexandrian translation of the Pentateuch waa made as 
early as the first period of this dominion ; so that the earlier name 
uf the city could scarcely be nnknown to the translator. Accord- 
ing to Mannert,' indeed, the city is not supposed to liave existed 
before the time of the Greek dominion, and accordingly had no 
earlier name. " It was," ho says very confidently, " a new Gre- 

that this city was slrendy in existotice in tbo time of Joaepli. The name 
funiishoB an argument i^inst it. Roamses means : consecrated to tlie 
son (see I, 1. p. 117,) and it is very common among tUo Egyptian kings, 
cgpocially those of the Mosaic period. The nitj- evidently derived its name 
from o)ie of tliese liiugs. But aci.-onling to ancient authors, and the monu- 
menU, the name Raniescs was given to no one before the eleventh Plm- 
rnoti of the oigliteeutli dynasty, wliuge reigit was considerably ^ubucquonl 
to the tinio of Joseph. 
' S. d7« der alien Geogriphio von Aegyptcii, 
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cian city, built merely on account of the canal, and for tlie sake 1 
of trade. " Neither Herodotus nor any writer before the age of the 
Ptolemies was acquainted with it, hence its Greek name." But 
even the name itself, as will directly appear, carries us back to 
remote antiquity ; and wliat is most important, if it was entirely 
new, how could the Seventy have identified it with Herobpolia ! 

The agreement of the two names indicates also that the Se- 
venty have justly identified the Heroopolis of their time with the 
ancient Raamses, just as in cliap. xli. 45, they hare placed for the 
On of the original text, Heliopolis, the Greek name. That the 
city Baamses borrowed its appellation from one of the honoured 
rulers of that name, is not suroly now doubted by any one ; the 
etymology proposed by JabloTiaki, which entirely leaves out of the 
acconnt the connection between the city and the rulers of the 
same name, is wholly unworthy of notice. AVhen we now see 
from the monuments how much the Egyptians employed the 
name Rameses, and what associations tliey connected with it, the J 
Greek name Heroopolis, city of Heroes, seems a very suitablel 
translation of the ancient Egyptian name. \ 

Now it is admitted by all the authorities respecting the loca- 
tion of Heroopolis, that it was situated in the ancient land of 
Goshen. For our immediate object, therefore, wo need not enter 
upon a more accurate determination of its position. Yet it is of 
BO much importance for the geographical investigation concerning 
the Exodus of the Israehtes, to which we shall next direct our at- 
tention, that, as a preparation for that, we must endeavour to J 
settle more accurately its position. I 

The ancient geographers until the time of the French expedi- * 
tion, following the [inaccurate] statements of several ancient 
writers, looked for Heroopolis directly on the Arabian Gulf 

' Manncrt, S. 614, adhering to tins view, still looks for Heroopolis at 
the end of the canal wliich united the Nile with the Red Sea, between J 
the Bitter Lakes and tlie northern point of the Arabian Gulf, sinw 
reniarks, "all ancient writers who speak of this city, place it in th( 
terior angle of the Arabian Gulf, not far from the city Arsinoe." 
Mannert ia obliged to remark, first, S. G14, in reference to tho considerable I 
min of Saba Biyar : "I cannot give an explanation of it." Secondly,. T 
S. 616, he concedes that the ruius of his Heroopolis cannot be found. 
Thirdly, he remarks, S. 616, in reference to the passage of the Seventy, J 
which wo shall examine farther in the text: "Now it certainly is 
most improbable explanation of all, which makes the city to have been | 
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Against the admission of this opiuion, the followiug i 
especialij important. First, Heroopolie, as we have already aeon, 
is identical with the ancient Raamsea. But this could not lie on 
the Arahian Gulf, since the Israelites did not arrive in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Arabian Gulf until the end of the second day's 
march, which they commenced at Raamses. Secondly, The pas- 
sage. Gen. xlvi. 28, 29, according to the Alexandrian version, ia 
entirely inexplicable on the supposition that Heroopolia was on 
the Red Sea. How could the Seventy then represent Joseph aa 
going out to meet his father Jacob, in the neighbourhood of this 
city, which lay so far out of his course in coming from Canaan into 
Egypt ? This reason is of great importance. The Alexandrian 
translator must necessarily have known the position of Heroopo- 
lia. His authority exceeds in importance that of the most accu- 
rate of the Greek Geographers. Thirdly, The statement in the 
Itinerarium Antonini, according to which Hero=:^Hero6polis lay 
between Thum^Patumos and Serapium, about twelve Roman 
miles distant from each, is also entirely at variance with the older 
hypothesis. 

The correct position of Heroopolis was first determined by the 
scholars of the French Expedition, and the view in which the 
majority of them have united, has obtained almost universal as- 
sent. " The researches of the members of the Egyptian Com- 
mission," says Champaliion,^ " have furnished the certain and ac- 
knowledged result that Heroopolis lies between the Pelusiac arm 
of the Nile and the Bitter Lakes to the northwest of these lakes, 
at a place which is now called Abu Keisheid, from the Arab 
tribe which roves about on the Isthmus." 

The most accurate and vivid description of the situation of 
Heroopolis is given by Du-Boia-Ayme, in his treatise " upon the 
ancient bounds of the Red Sea."' "The valley Seba-Biyar, called 
by the Arabs Wady, begins about two myriametres from Belbeis. 

utuatcd, not flir to the soutli, but on the direct road wliiuli passes through 
Aba KeUbvid. But the whole statement is a mere error of the translator ; 
the Hebrew test knows nothing of Heroopolis ; Joseph came to Gorittn 
to meet his father." AsifauythingwerenecompliiiLed UytbisI Whether 
the Seventy translated correi;tly or not, is just the same. It is suRicient 
that they mention the city Herodpolis in a connection in which a city 
on the Arabian Gulf cannot properly be placed. 

' L'Egypte sous lea PharaooEi, t. 2. p. M. 

' Descr, I. 11. p. DTO. 
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It runs iVoiii east to west, The Nile in its greatest rise somutimea 
reaches even to this place. Sweet water is always fuuiid here by 
digging from twelve to fifteen decimetres deep. The soil is of the 
same nature and appearance with that directly on the Nile. But 
since the land is seldom overflowed, it has less depth of fertile 
soil deposited by the flood. It is not more than two decimetres 
deep. Under this lies a light clay, mingled with sand. The 
canal which conveys the water of the Nile thither runs to a dis- 
tance of about one and a half myriametrea to the declivity which 
incloses the valley on the north. This makes the conveyance of 
the water necessary for culture very easy for the inhabitants. 
But sometimes the Nile does not reach a height for several years 
sufficient to supply water for the canal : and then they make use 
of wells for irrigation. At the entrance of the valley lies the vil- 
lage Abbaaeh,' near wliich is a lake called by the Arabs Birket 
el-Fergeh, or Birket el-Haj el-Kadem. This last name, which 
signify the ancient Pilgrim's pool, leads to the coujecturo that in 
the earliest term of pilgrimage to Mecca, the great caravan which 
now passes by Adsherad, went through the valley Seba Biyar, in 
order to turn to the head of the gulf. — At two myriametres from 
Abbaaeh the canal is interrupted. There ends the Wady Tumilat. 
It takes this name from tlie Arab tribe Tumilat, who occupy tlua 
region. The valley Seba Biyar stretches yet two myriametrea 
further to the east ; and in about the middle of this part of the 
valley there is an extensive heap of ruins which indicate the posi- 
tion of an ancient city ; the Arabs name this place Abu Keisheid. 
Upon the point of a little hill which is formed by these ruins, 
there lies a great granite block, upon which in relievo are hewn 
out three Egyptian deities," &c. * Compare also upon the site of 
Herobpolis at the place where are now the ruins of Abu Keisheid, 

' The same, on wliose site, as bas been previously shown, the ancient 
Pithom or PatumoB lay. The two fortified cities, named in connection 
with one another iu Ex. i. II, were situated therefore in the same valley, 
and the fortifications which Pharaoh commanded to be built around both 
had probably the common object of obatnicting the entrance into Egypt, 
which this valley furnished to the enemy from Asia. Pharaoh had so 
much the more occasion for the conatruction of these fortifications, since 
he believed that he had reason to fear, that the Israelites would readily 
make common cause with the enemies pressing iu from this quarter. See 
Es. i. 10. I 

' Iu the Description, 1. 11. p. 376. 
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upon the canal which connects the Nile with the Arabian trulf, 
in the middle of the Wady, Le P^re, in his treatise on the canal 
of the two Seas. ' 
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THE MARCH DP THE laRAELITEB FROM RAAUSES TO TBE BED BRA. 

Through the just determination of the position of Heroijpolis, 
and consequently of Raamses, the narrative of the departure of 
the Israelites has received an unexpected light, and the credibility 
of the Pentateuch a wonderful confirmation. 

On the second day after their departure, the Israelites came 
into the region about the northern point of the Arabian Gulf, 
Their first station was Succoth, the second Etham, whose position 
is designated in Ex. xiii. 20, and in Num. xxxiii. 6, by the words, 
"which lies at the end of the desert." That by "the desert" 
here, no other than the Arabian desert, beginuing at the northern 
point of the Red Sea,* can be meant, is evident from tlie following 
reasons: 1. Although the phrase " the desert " is sometimes used 
with a more unrestricted reference, aa for instance in chap. xiv. 
3, where Pharaoh saya, "They are entangled in the land, the 
desert hath shut them in," and in verses 11 and 12 of tho same 
chapter ; so that the Egyptian part of the desert * is also includ- 

' Dcscr. t. 11. p. 291, acq. 

' Very correctly J. H. Michaelia says : ncmpe qua Aegyptum attingit 
' Wliat Rup[>cll says (Rcise, S. 200,) shows that the Eastern part of 
Egypt deserves this name, as well as Arabia Petraea. The west coaat of 
the Gulf of Suez and its continuation to Cosseir, may be said to bo with- 
out inhabitant, and tlie almost entire want of drinkable water along the 
ouaat of the sea it a cause snffident to prevent settlements there. But it 
is specially important to compare the treatise " de la geographic compares 
et de I'aneien ^tat cotes de la mer ronge," by Kou^re, in t. 6 of the Dcscr. 
p, 267 : The contrast with tha adjoining region first arrests the attuiition 
when the traveller enters npon the Isthmus of Suez. As lung as ho is in 
Egypt, notwitlistanding tlic heat of a scorching sun, ho beholds a fresh 
plain, permeated by flowing water, shaded by palm trees, clothed with 
grasi, flowers, or the golden Iiarvest ; a smiling and animated region, 
where everything reminds him of only abundance and fruitfulnoss. When 
he comes upon the Isthmus under tlic same sky, how great the change i 
There is no trace of cultivation or of inhabitant, no sbade, no verdure, no 
flowing water, in a word, nothing which can sustain life. So as tie pro- 
ceeds Outlier, ho seeks with anxiety some more fertile spot of ground in 
the distance, but the eye glances over the whole unending expanse of the 
horizon in vain ; even to both eeaa, on every side is a dry, leafless land. 
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pil, yet this is to be considered only as aii exception to the gene- 
ral rule. "The desert" is generaUy the Arabian desert. 2. The 
[ilirase, " which lies at the edge of the desert," was evidently de- 
signed to show that the Israelites had already arrived at the border 
of Egyptj when they reached Etham. The expression, "they 
encamped in Etham at the edge of the desert," is followed in 
both places by the declaration, that the Israelites turned ba^k, i.e. 
instead of crossing the boundary, they went again further into 
Egypt, as in Num. xxxiii. 7 ; " Aud they removed from Etham, 
and turned back to Pi-hahiroth," &c. But the words do not 
correspond to their evident design, unless by the desert the Ara- 
bian is specifically understood. 3. The passage, Num. xxxiii, 8, is 
entirely decisive. Yet, in order to perceive its full force, it must 
be considered in connection with what goes before : verse 5, "And 
the cliildren of Israel removed from Barneses, and pitched in Suc- 
coth." Verse 6, " And they departed from Snccoth, and pitched in 
Etham, which is in the edge of the desert." Verse 7, " And they 
removed from Etham and returned to Pi-hahiroth, which lies be- 
fore Baal-zephon, and pitched before Migdol." Verse 8, " And 
they departed from before Pi-hahiroth, and passed through the 
midst of the sea to the desert, and went three days' journey in the 
desert of Etham, aud pitched in Marah." According to verse 8, 
the part of the Arabian desert which lies on the eastern shore of 
the Arabian Gulf bore the name of the desert of Etham. How 
can this well be otherwise explained than by supposing that the 
place from which the desert takes its name lies at the north end 
of the Arabian Gulf, aud consequently on the borders of the de- 
sert named from it ? The sense is evidently this : At the end of 
the second day they had already arrived at the borders of the 
Arabian desert, at Etham, from which the tract of country lying 
next to Egypt receives the name, desert of Etham. But instead 
of advancingdirectly into the desert, they turned down againfarther 
into Egypt to the Arabian Gulf. Afterwards, instead of going 
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barren rocks,glimmering sand, a plain bare everywhere. We find just 
the aame contrast between Egypt and tho desert in Ex. siv. 12 ; " Be- 
cause there were no graves io Egypt, hast thou taken us away to die in the 
desert ? Wherefore hast thou dealt thus with us, to carry us forth out of 
Egypt! Ifl not this what we did tell thee in Egypt, Let us alone that we 
may serve the Egyptians ; for it ia better for ua to serve the Egyptians, 
than to die in the wilderness." 



BAAMSES, THE PRESENT ABU KEISIIEID. i>7 

rouLd tlie sea, they proceeded througli it unto tlie desert of 
Etham. 

Supposing it now certain, that the Israelites at the end of the 
second day's march had reached the northern point of the Ara- 
bian Gulf, wc are then, according to the common hypothesis, that 
the Eaamses fram which the Israelites began their march lay in 
the region of Heliopolis, brought into no small difficulty. Tlie 
distance is then far too great.' It amounts from the Nile to the 
Red Sea to twenty-six hours, if we suppose, with Sicard and von 
Baumer,' thai thoy passed through tho valley of Wandering, and 
to as much, at least, if, with Niebuhr, they are allowed to liave 
taken the common caravan route at the present day which leads 
from Cairo by Suez to Sinai, Niebuhr^ says: "We spent 
twenty-eiglit hours and forty minutes, deducting the time of rest- 
ing, on our way from Birket el Haj (four hours from Cairo)." 
Evidently much too great a distance for so heavily laden a train 
as was that of the Israelites. 

But if we place Raamses ' on the site of the present Abu Keis- 
heid, this difficulty entirely vanishes. The distance from this 

' " We were quite satisfied from our owu observation, that they (tho 
iBraelttes) could not have passeil to tbe Red Sea from anj point near 
Heliopolis or Cairo in tiiree days, the lougeBt interval which tlie language 
of tbe narrative allows. IJoth the distance and tho wont of water on alt 
the roates, are fatal to sucli an hypothesis. We read, that there wero six 
hundred thousand men of the Israelites above twenty years of age, who 
left Egypt on foot. There must of course have been as many women 
above twenty years old ; and at least an equal nnmher both of males and 
females under the same age ; besides tho ' mixed multitude ' spoken of, 
and very much cattle. The whole number, therefore, probably amoniited 
to two and a half milliom^ and certainly to not less than two millions. 
Now tbe usual day's march of the best appointed armies, both in ancient 
and modem times, is not estimated higher than fourteen English or 
twelve geographical miloa ; and it cannot be supposed that the Israelites, 
encumbered with women and children and flocks, would be able to ac- 
complish more. But the distance on all tbese routes being not less than 
sixty geographical miles, tliey could not well have travelled it iu any case 
in less than five days." — Bib. Rei., Vol. I. pp. 74, 75. 

* See von Raumcr, S. II, and Ritter, S. 859. 

* Dcfichreibung von Arabian, S. 408. 

* It may bo proper to say here, that in tliis volume Romosea is spelt in 
three ways. When it is the name of a king, it is, on the authority of 
WilMnton, Remeses. In the other two cases, the method of the verse iu 
the Bible, to which allusion is made, is rotmned. 



place to the Red Sea is about tliirteeu French leagues.' This dia- 
tance appears not too great,* but juat sufficient, if it is conaidered ' 
(hat the Israelites departed "in haste." 

We remark further, that the opinion of the French scholars 
who look for Etliam on the site of the present Bir Suweis, has 
nmch probability,^ This place is described hy Le Pire* in the 
following manner : " The traveller comes finally out of the val- 
ley and reaches the plain of Suez. The city as well as the sea is 
in sight, and a gentle declivity leads down to Bir Suweis or the 
wells of Suez ; these wells are only au hour from Suez." Etham 
must have been situated somewhere in this region, on account of 
the designation, " which is at the edge of the desert." What 
Du Sots Aynie says applies especially to Bir Suweis : " Sweet 
water is very scarce in this whole region, aud the wells must de- 
termine the stations of the caravans." 



" BETWEEN MIODOL AND TUE SEA. 

Finally also, Ex. xiv. 2 deserves a discussion in our geogra- 
phical section : " Speak to the children of Israel that they turn 
back and encamp before Pi-hahiroth between Migdol and the sea 
over against Baal-zephon, before it shall ye encamp by the sea." 
Compare \vitli Num. xxxiii. 7 ; " And they removed from Etliam 
and returned back to Pi-hahiroth which is before Baal-zephon, 
and they pitched before Migdol." 

An insuperable difficulty appears to lie here in the phraaes 
" between Migdol and the sea," and " they pitched before Migdol." 
Migdol is, doubtless, as even the Seventy perceived, identical with 
Magdolum. But this pWe lies, according to the declaration of the 
Itinerarium Antonini, only twelve Boman miles southward from 
Pelusium. The general correctness of this declaration is confirmed 
by Ex. xxisL 10, xxx. 6, wherein the words from "Migdol to Syene" 
these places are opposed to each other ; Syene as being the most 



' See Le Pere in the Description, 1. 1. p, 84, who 1 
gives a description of the way from Abu Keishoiii t H 

■ " From thirty to thirty-five miles, which migl t 
passed oyer in three days." — Bib. Reg., Vol. I. p. 80 

» See, for esnmpic, Du Bois-Ayme in a treatise: 
tike Hebrews in Egypt, Descr. t. 8. p. 113. 

• P, 61. 
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" BETWEEN MIGDOL AND THE SEA, ;>!» 

soiitlierii bdrder of Egypt, and Migdol tlie most northern, Jilso by 
the passage in Herodotus where Magdolum, as the acknowledged 
border towii of Egypt towards Palestine, is intfli-changed with 
Megiddo.' If Migdol was so far distant from the place where the 
Israelites were encamped — nearly the whole breadth of the Isthmus 
of Suez lies between— how can it be said, that the Israelites " en- 
camped between Migdol and the sea," and " pitched before 
Migdol ? " 

The difficulty here is removed by the remark, that " between 
Migdol and the sea," and "before Migdol," do not serve for the 
geographical designation of the place where the Israelites were en- 
camped, but rather call attention to the peril to which they ex- 
posed themselves by their foolish march. 

That Migdol was a fortress, the name itself shows, since it sig- 
nifies tower or fortress. Probably the border garrison against 
Syria, whieh in later times waa removed to the neighbouring 
Daphne, was stationed here. Herodotus says : " Under king 
Psamatieus guards were stationed at Elephantine against the Ethi- 
opians, as in the Polusiac Daphne against the Arabs and Syrians, 
and in Marea in like manner i^inat Lybia. And even to tliis 
hour Persian guards are stationed at the very same places where 
they wore under Psamatieus ; for Persians are on guard at Ele- 
phantine, and also in Daphne."^ 

Upon the phrase " between Migdol and the sea " is founded the 
Baying of Pharaoh, " The desert has shut them in." They ought 
to have sought to free themselves as soon as possible from this un- 
fortunate dilemma — to go around the north end of the Arabian 
Gulf before the garrison marching out from Migdol could block up 
their way — and they had alreaily nearly escaped. Then they 
thrust themselves, through an inexplicable misunderstanding, again 
into the midst of danger. 

Thus also here, that which appears at first view to he opposed 
to the author's knowledge of Egypt, is a proof of it, when more 
particularly examined. 



' 2. 1C9, Kai Xilpoim 
' B. 2. chap. 30. 
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UISTOHY OF JOSEPH-ooNiiNLEi 



THE rOSSEsaoRS OP THE LAND IN EGYrX, 

We proceed now, after Bniahing our inquiry concerning the 
references of the Pentateuch to the geographical features of Egypt, 
in the explanation of the Egyptian allusions in this portion of 
saci-ed history, in the order of the chapters. We first turn our 
attention to Gen. xlvii. 13—26. 

Joseph, according to tliia account, purchased for Pharaoh of his 
subjects the right of possession to their land, so that the whole 
country henceforth belonged to Pharaoh. " Only the land of the 
priests bought he not ; for the priests had a portion assigned them 
of Pharaoh, and did eat their portion which Pharaoh gave them ; 
wherefore they sold not their lands," verse 22. The land was 
divided out to its former possessors by lease ; they were compelled 
to pay a fifth of its yearly produce. " And Joseph made it a law 
over the land of Egypt to this day, that Pharaoh should have the 
fifth part, except the land of the priests only, which became not 
Pharaoh's," verse 26. 

Among the accounts of profane writers which extend over this 
same ground, those of Herodotus and Diodorus are of particular 
importance. The first of these authors says ; " The same king 
(Sesostris) had also divided the whole land among the Egyptians, 
they said, and had given to each one a square portion of equal ex- 
tent, and in this way he obtained his income, for he collected from 
each individual a yearly rent. And when the flood took away 
something from the portion of one, he must come to the king and 
make a representation of the calamity. The king then sent some 
of his servants to examine it and measure how much less the land 
had become, that the tenant might pay from what remained in 
proportion to the whole amount of the imposed rent." ' Accord- 
ing to Diodorus^ all the land in Egypt belonged either to tlie 
priests or the kiiigR, or the military caste. 
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An important point of agreement between the Biblical account 
and profane writers comes here directly into view. There is an 
entire accordance with regard to tho prominent thing, namely, that 
the cultivators were not the poaaessora of the soil. Strabo ' also 
says, that those who were employed in agriculture and trade held 
their land subject to rent. In the sculptures, as Wilkinson ^ shows, 
only kinga, priests, and the military order, are represented as land- 
owners. Contracts of sale lately discovered, according to which 
towns seem to have bad their separate territories,' belong to a 
very late condition of things, (a certain, although a limited right 
of possession will always arise, in process of time, from the con- 
dition of tenants,) and at most warrant only the assertion that 
the rule was not without exceptions.' " We can affirm with cer- 
tainty," says Heeren,' " that if not all, yet surely the greatest and 
best part of the land belonged to the king, the temples, the priest.s, 
and the military order. It is further certain that these lands were 
cultivated by tenants, whose precise condition, whether they were 
fee-farmers or temporary occupant* of the land, we do not know. 
Tlieir condition may have been similar to that of the present Fel- 
lalis, who by no means have full ownership of land." But it can- 

■ 17, p. 787. • I. p. 263. 

■ Bockh Erkianing einer Aeg. Urkunde, S. 27. 

* Anything further is not desired by Bockli. That Herodotns docs not 
recognise any epeciid caste of cultivators, be explains by the fact that tho 
peasants were not land-ownen, and consequently could not constitute a 
s|)ecial caste. He supposes that the kings, priests, and widicrs, all possess- 
ed real estate in the country, and a part of that in tlio towns, but tliat 
the inhabitants of towns in their very limited provinces also bad posscs- 

* S. 142. 

* Wo will here quote what Girard snya in the Description, 1. 17, p. J89, 
" upon the right of possession in Egj'pt," since it aids in tho explanation 
of llie meaning of our passage : Such is also the condition of that which 
they hore call private possessions. They remain in tlio eaino family less 
by right of inheritance, than as a testimony of tho favutir of the ruler, in 
whoso hand it always remains to dispose of them according to his will. 
Thcso possessions are, as it seems, only s. kind of rovertible aud therefore 
entirely unalienable iief. Wo cannot here then, with tho expression 
'sale of real estate,' connect the idea of nn invariable and absolute abili. 
cation, but merely that of a temporary mortgaging for a sum of money 
which is borrowed. The real estnto will belong to tlie lender until tlii.< 
repayment of the money. Then the owner receives the avails of Ihc liiml 
which ho had abandoned. 
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fi2 egvit ano the nooKs op mobrs, ' 

nut be doubted that the culture of the soil, if it waa liot entirely, 
yet was certainly for the most part performed by tenauts. Theae 
therefore constituted the Egyptian peasantry," &c. 

The narration in Genesis, aad the consequent accurate acquaint- 
ance of the author with the condition of Egypt contended for by 
us, receive further coufirmation from profane writers, since they 
iittribute to tlie priests posaeasiona in land as their own, and con- 
sequently rent free. " So much is certain," remarks Hetren,^ 
" that a greater, perhapa the greatest and best part of the land, was 
in the possession of the priests." 

But, on the other hand, there are important apparent contra- 
dictions between our narrative and the accounts of profane writers : 

1. Herodotus, it might be said, ascribes the partition of tlie 
laud to king Sesostris ; but he cannot possibly be tlie king in 
whose time the administration of Joseph falls. JBut, although 
Heeren' seeks to sustain this statement of Herodotus, it must be 
considered as a fixed result of modem investigation, that Sesostris 
is not a historical but a mythic personage,8 to whom it was the 
custom to trace back all the important measures and the great suc- 
cesses of the ancient Pharaohs, And this /Teeren himself ba^ also 
more recently acknowledged.* 

If, further, Herodotus appears to know nothing of an original 
possession of the land by the Egyptian cultivators, but rather con- 
siders the king as the original possessor, the advantage is so de- 
cidedly on the side of the Book of Genesis, that the contradiction 
of Herodotus confirms its credibility and places in a clearer light 
the author's knowledge of Egypt, which extends back far beyond 
the time approached by profane writers. The fact confirmed by 
Herodotus, that the king was possessor ofthe land occupied by the 
cultivators, implies a historical fact through which it was brought 
about. That the king should be the original possessor of the whole 
land is not conceivable, and is contrary to the analogy of history 
in a country like Egypt, not obtained by conquest. 

2. According to the representation in Genesis, there were only 
two classes of land-ownera, the kings and the priests. Diodorus, 
on tho contrary, whose declaration is confirmed by the monuments, 
nientious three classes, kings, priests, and the mihlary caste. But 



' S. 131. 

' Bahr upon iliT. IV. S. JOa. 



■ Bt'PPORT OP THE PniESTfl. 63 

Het'odolua famisbes us with the data for recouciliug this appai'eut 
contradiction. According to him the real estate of the military 
order differed from that of the peaeaiits, since it was free of rent ; 
but otherwise belonged to the kings, and was given by them in fee 
to the soldiery. According to book 2. chap. 141, the land of the 
military order was given to them by the kings, and taken away by 
one of the same, named Sothon. That this land was instead of 
pay, is said in chap. 168: " They alone, of all the Egyptians ex- 
cept the priests, had the following special privilege, namely : each 
one had twelve acres of good land, free of rent." 

3. It appears from the account in Genesis, verse 32, that the 
priests received their support from the king. On the contrary, 
Herodotux^ says, aa, at least, it is affirmed by Heeren,' whom 
most in modem times, as for example Drumann,^ Rosejimuelter* 
and Bdkr ' follow : The support of the priests is obtained from the 

I revenues of the land belonging to the temples, from the temple- 
treaBures. 
This contradiction would disappear of itself, if we could, with v. 
Bohlen," translate verso 22 differently from what we have done 
above : " Only the lands of the priests he did not purchase, for * 
that is a legacy to the priests on the part of Pharaoh, and they 
enjoyed their privilege which Pharaoh gave to them, therefore they 
Bold not their land." According to this interpretation there is in- 
deed no account in this pa'^sage of the daily portion which the 
priests received from the king. The reason that Pharaoh did not 
purchase the grounds of the priests, is this : they were already 
themselves crown-lands. But we could not well avail ourselves of 
this advantage. In the place of the contradiction removed, anew 
one would innnediately arise. In opposition to other declarations, 
and to the whole situation of the Egyptian priests, all possessions 
in land, properly eo called, would be denied them in this passage. 
Moreover, this explanation is wholly inadmissible.^ According 



' 2. c. 37. 

' S. 133. ' Uolier die Insclirift ra HoBtttc, S. Ifl8. 

■ All. u. Ncu. Morgeii. I. S. 222. • Zu Ilcrod. U. 2. c. 3". 

■ B. 60. 

' Tlie Hebrew word pn >^ "'^ ''sed to designate an allowance of fuod 
kin Frov. sxx. 8., nnd xxxi. 15. Tlic word thai is nrbitrarily iuwrliil by 
Iv.Bobleii. The pbrnnc, " Ibi' lunil of the [niosts," wlicn poniparml wilh 
ie 20, can mcsu only the lnn<l which ln'luiigii tothci>riciUui< tliciruwn 



B't EHYPT and tub books of MOSES, 

to aouud iiiterprctatioD, the passage can mean only as follows U 
only the land of the priests he did not purchase ; for thSi 
ciiuse, which compelled the reniaiuiug Egyptians to sell their 
land, did not affect them, since they received an allowance from' 
Pharaoh, so that, so long as he had bread, ihey also had it. 

But the contradiction may be removed in another way, and be- 
come perfect agreement. Id the passage of Herodotus^ especially 
relied on, the meaning is not what it has been affirmed to be. It_ 
is there said : " And yet many thousand other usages, I might 
say, must they observe. But for this there is also much favour 
shown them. For neither their means of support, nor their 
other expenses, are derived from their own wealth. But they 
have their holy bread baked, and ea«h one receives a great quan- 
tity of goose and neat's flesh every day ; wine is also given them." 
The distinction is not here between the " common treasures " and 
"private wealth" of the priests, but between their own property 
and that which they receive in common with others out of the. 
public treasures, from the king. It is precisely the distinction 
between the wealth of the priests existing in lands, and their sa- 
lary made up of natural productions, which appears in Genesis ; 
so that this passage of Herodotus, very far from contradicting our 
representation, serves rather as a strong confirmation of it. The 
phrase, " For neither their means of support nor other expensea 
are derived from their o\vn wealth," " then leads decidedly to this 
conclusion. For, since in what precedes the passage quoted, 
individual priests are not spoken of, but priests in general, so it 
is entirely arbitrary to understand by " their own wealth " the 
private property of individuals. The wealth of the priesthood, in 
distinotion from the allowance which was given them as a reward 
for their service, can alone then he designated here. This decla- 
ration : " There ia much favour shown them," (lit. they suffer 

property, and bIso the expression "except tlio land of tlie priests alone, 
became not Pliaraoh's," in verse 26, shows tliat the land of tlie priests 
was in the fullest sense their own. After comparing the words Dj^nTH* 
173S with veree 18 seq., acMrdlng to which the Egyptians sold their 
land in order to proeufe food, no one will interpret them hy " they enjoy- 
ed their privilege." Finally, it cannot, from the nature of the case, be 
supposed, that the aamo author who mnkes the Egyptian peasants land- 
owners, will deny to the priests all such poeaossions. 
' 2. 37. 
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^^H SUPPORT OF THE PRIESTS. <>5 

^^* much good),' contributes further to this argument. For, siuee 
the party receiving, the aufferinj; eubjects are the priests in ge- 
neral, the activity must come from some other source than from 
• themselves. Just bo this : " There is to them," " there is given 
them." But did there any doubt remain with regard to the cor- 
rectness of the foregoing explanation, it would be cleared away by 
the explanation of Herodotus himself in another place. He says," 
The soldiers alone, besides the priests, receive a salary from the 
king. Now, since the land of the priests was their own property, 

■ their salary could consist only of the portion which was given 
them. 
But other accounts also show that the priests received their 
support from the king. " The thirty judges," says Drumann^ 
" priests of Heliopolis, Thebes and Memphis, were maintained by 
the king,* and, without doubt, the sons of the priests also, all of 
whom over twenty years of age, were given to the king as servants, 
or more correctly, to take the oversight of his affairs.' As a ge- 
neral rule, every one in the immediate service of the court is main- 
tained by tlie king ; for example, the two thousand soldiers, who 
alternating yearly, formed the body guard of the king.",' Tho 
ministers of court were in Egypt the priests, just as the state was 

■ a theocracy, and the king was considered as the representative and 
incarnation of the Godliead. 
Diodorus says indeed, that tho whole maintenance of tho 
priests, as also the expenses for the offerings, &c., were derived 
from the revenues of the lands. But this is true, at any rate, 
only of later times, when the priesthood had lost much of their 

i income, and of the respect previously shown them.^ 
We have hitherto shown that the author exhibits in thei 
live which we are considering the most accurate knowledge of the 
condition of Egypt — such a knowledge as Moses may more easily 
be supposed to possess than any other one. But we cannot stop 
here. We must also show that the Eg\'ptian usages here referred 
r" 



• 2. chap, 168, 

* Oiodorus 1. 



It ayaid ova 'o\lja. 

• S. 169. 

~S. IvVT&iiic Si Tmv 4vayiialt 
ij irpJc iiarpofilv Ixep^yovVTo- 

' lleroii, 2. 188, 




ill tlie Peulateui'li, and tliat a copy of thein can only be accounted I 
for when the legislation attributed to Moses truly proceeded from I 
him, since it was natural that he and no law-giver of more modem \ 
times should have regard to the Egyptian institutions in forming 
hia laws. We will here quote what liaa been already said in 
another place' upon this point. " Michaelio* indeed finds a re- 
ference in the two-tenths in CJen. xlvii to an Egyptian law. ' In 
Egypt,' he saya, 'the lands all belonged to the king, and the 
husbandmen were not the proprietors of the fields which they cul- 
tivated, but farmers or tenants who were obliged to give to the j 
king one-fifth of their produce. Gen. xlvii. 20 — 25. Just bo / 
Moses represents God, who honoured the Israelites by callingj 
himself their king, the sole posaessor of the soil of the promised land, ^ 
in which he was about to place them by his special providence; ( 
but the Israehtes were more tenants, who could not alienate theip | 
land for ever.^ In fact, they were obliged to give God, as also the j 
Egyptians Pharaoh, two-tenths,' &c. Indeed the copiousness of 
the account must awaken the supposition of some design ; and if 
we compare Lev. xxv., it can scarcely be doubted, that the repre- 
sentation of the relation in which Egypt stands to its visible king 
is applied to the relation of Israel to its invisible king, the king 
who is also God." As Pharaoh, wo also add, furnisbed support 
for the priests out of the fifth which he received, so also did 
Jehovah. 



EMBALMINO,* LAMENTATION FOR TUB DEAD, &C. 

In Gen. I. 2, 3. it ia said: "And Joseph commanded bis ser- 
vants the physicians to embalnn his father, and the physicians em- 
balmed Israel. And forty days were fulfilled for him ; for so are 
fulfilled the days of those who are embalmed, and the Egyptians 
mourned for him seventy days." 

This passage gives occasion for the following remarks : 1, The 

' Th. III. der Beitrnge zur Einl. ins Alt. T. S. 41], 4:3. 

' Mas. Laws, Vol. I. § 73. 

' Lev, xsv. 23. Compare verses 42 and Sfi. 

* Additional inforniation upon tbe topics discussed in this section may 
be found in Wilkinmn, Vol. II. Sec. Ser. p. 461 seq. and 403 soq., with i 
which compaiT! Law't Mod, Eg. pp. 205—311. 
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KMBALMINI: IN EiJYPT. fi7 

phrase, "Joseph commauded hia servants, the physicians," is not 
to be understood to mean that all the physicians of Joseph took 
part in this operation. The command was rather obeyed by those 
among the physicians of Joseph to whom this business belonged. 
It is remarkable that we find among the domestics of Joseph a 
large number of physicians. Even Warburton has compared with 
tins account what Herodotus ' Bays of the healing art among the 
Egyptians : " The medical practice is divided among' them as 
follows : each physician is for one kind of sickness, and no more, 
and all places are crowded with physicians ; for there are physi- 
cians for the eyes, physicians for the head, physicians for the 
teeth, physicians for the stomach, and for internal disease." 
Therefore, remarks Warburton, it ought not to appear strange 
that Joseph had a considerable number of family physicians. 
" Every great family, as well as every city, must needs, as Hero- 
dotus expresses it, swarm with the faculty. A multitude of these 
domestics would now appear an extravagant piece of state, even in 
a first minister. But then we see it could not be otherwise, where 
each distemper had its proper physician,"' The medical men of 
Egypt were renowned in ancient times. Cyrus had a physician 
sent him from Egypt,^ and Darius always had Egyptian physicians 
with him.* 

2. That the custom of embalming was very ancient in Egypt, 
IB sliown from the practice of cutting the bodies with an Ethiopian 
stone,* Some mummies also bear the date of the oldest kings." 

3. The embalming is hero performed by the servants of Joseph, 
the physicians. According to the accounts of classical authors, on 
the contrary, the embalmera were a hereditary and organized class 
of men in Egypt, in which different duties were assigned to differ- 
ent persons. According to Diodorus, the Taricheuta were the 
most distinguished among them.' If a proper distinction of time 
ie observed, there is no contradiction here. It is entirely natural 
to suppose, that in the most ancient times this operation was per- 



' 2. 84. ' Warburton's Divine Legation, Book IV. 3. 83. 

' Herod. 3.1. * Ibid. 3. 129. 

' Herod. 2. 80. Diod. 1. 01. ' Roaellini, II. 3. p. 306. 

' Rosenm. Altcrtbumak. 11. 3. S. 352 ff. Upon tliis difference Zoegn 
f lemarks, De Obcliacis, p. S63 : At tbat time the coIleRe of Tarichout* 
[ Menis not to bave beon rorini.il, but embalming was performed by slaves. 



ffiniied by those to wlioiii each ana cominitted it. Hut afterwarda, 
when the embalming was executed more according to the rules of : 
art, a distinct clasa of operators gradually arose. i 

4. The embalming continued, according to the declaration of 
the author, forty days, the whole mourning seventy days, in 
which the forty days of the embalming are evidently included. 
The account of Diodorus agrees in a remarkable manner with 
this. With reference to embalming, he says : " They prepare the 
body first with cedar oil, and various other substances, more than 
thirty (according to another reading, forty) days ; then, after 
they have added myrrh and cinnamon and other drugs, which have 
not only the power of preserving the body for a long time, but of 
imparting to it a pleasant odour, they commit it to the relatives of 
the deceased." ' Of the mourning, the same author says : " When 
a king died, all the Egyptians raised a general lamentation, tore 
their garments, closed the temples, offered no sacrifices, celebrated 
no festivals for seventy-two days." ^ Herodotus,^ in opposition to 
both these accounts, seems to limit the time of retaining the body 
In natron alone to seventy days. But if the passage referred to 

is more closely examined, it shows that he limited the whole time 

n which the body was under the embalmer.^ to seventy days. 

Since this time began with the death and ended with the burial, 
wlule the mourning began and ended at the same time, there is 
the most perfect agreement between this passage of Herodotus 

and ours, which limits the time of lamentation to seventy days.* 

' 1.91. ■ 1.72. ' 2.86. 

' Herodotus says : ralra !k jroi^aavrii, Tapix^iavm Xirp^, epuJ'Hi'ree 
^/lipac f^ioji'/iKovTa- v\i:vvac Si rovHutv due Ittim mpixft'iv. That thBM 

seventy days of Herodotus have reference, not merely to the time of re- 
tmning the body in natron, but to the whole time of the embalming and 
mooroing, has been asserted by some who are by no means guided by a 
respect for the Mosaic account, as for example, by Zoega, De Obeliscls, 
p. 263, and by Heyne, Spi<;ilegium_antiquitati8 mumiarum, in Commentt. 
Gotting. III. p. 86. The time ia not only too long for retaining the body 
in natron, but it is also improbable that Herodotus would give the time 
of salting, which was so far from being the prominent thing that Diodorua 
does not mention it at all, and not that of embalming and of the whole 
operation. Besides, seventy, as a round and sacred number, is muchmore 
suitable for the whole than a single, proportionally unimportant part, 
which under the embalming in ita restricted seuse, of which alone the 
Pentateuch makes mention, (the 1330 means, according to the Arabic, 
bonis odoribus condivit mortuum, and consequently designates the opera- 
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THE MOURNING FOR JACOB. 60 

5. The Egyptiaiis mourned for Jacob, accorJiug to the above 
L passage, seventy days. In verse 4 it ia said : " And when the 
[ days of his mourning were past," &e. In verses 10 and 11 : 
I " And they came to the threshing floor of Atad, which is beyond 
Jordan, and mourned there with a great and very aore lamenta- 
tion ; and he made a inouiuing for his father seven days, and the 
inhabitants of the land, the Ganaanites, saw the mourning in the 
floor of Atad, and said. This is a grievous mourning to the 
Egyptians ; wherefore the name of it was called Abel Mizraiiu 
(mourning of Egypt)." The classical writers also show that the 
Egyptians appointed for themselves a very solemn mourning for 
the dead, especially for those of high rank. Herodotus ' says : 
" Lamentations and funerals were celebrated. When a. man died 
in a house, that is, one of rank, all the females of liis family co- 



tion of which Diodorus speaks,) held sa inferior a place. But Creiizer, tu 
whom Bfihr accedes, has attempted to prove that the explanation which 
is moat in accordaoce with the facts in the case, ia inconsistent with the 
words. " Ego si qnaeris," he saya in Comment, upon Herodotus, p. 45, 
" vereor ut hae explioatioDea coueiiiari queunt cum vorhiit Herodoti, qui 
quidem b. 1. diserCe dlcit mptj^iuouvi Xirpy, quod puatoriusvocabulum cogi- 
lando videtnr repeti debcre cum ad Eequens ^pu^airtc, turn ad rapiKiiiiv, 
ita ut Tapuiiuv h. 1. proprie salitionem vidcatur significare." According 
to Creu/or, therefore, we must translate : " When this is done, thoy lay it 
in natron and leave it therein 70 days, but they are not allowed to salt it 
longer." But this interpretation is not admisaihle, much less then neces- 
sary. With tpvitiavrii, Xirp^j cantiot be implioil, for the dead body was not 
put into the natron, but that was u]iplicd to it. TapiKiitiv without 
Xirpy can the more appropriately be taken in a general sense, since it is 
always so used in what precedes and follows. Compare c, 86 : oBrw Ic 

r^w Tapixfvaiv eo/ii'Souo-i, c. 86 : Sill ri ajrovlaiorara rQpi;(fU0D(Ti, c. 8fl : rdc 
ti yvpalKag tUv tnfaviiiiv ivSpHv, treiAv r<\(urij»iuai, ou irapavTlta !iloSiri 

T(i|iixiuiiv, — oBru irapuftfoCoi Tol{ rapi;t(uoiJoi. Compare upon the meaning 
of Tapix'iiiv, primarily to salt and thou to embalm in geueral, Crciaer, 
p, 10 seq. ; Ueyne p. 81. We must translate: "When this is doue, 
they embalm it in natron, having concealed it (in all) 70 days; but it n 
not permitted to embalm it longer." The expression " having concealed 
, it 70 days," refers to the whole time in which the dead body was removed 
from the view of the relatives, and was under the operation of the em- 
hdmers. The phrase " they are not allowed to embalm it longer," U ex- 
plained by the remark, that to the j-opixmoic the treatment with natron 
also belonged, which began after the embalming in its more limited sense 
was at an end, and continued until the burial, or to the end of the mourn- 
K- 
' D. 2. c. 86. 
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vering their faces witli mud, aud leaving tlie body in the house, 
ran through the etreeta, girded up, and striking their bare breaati 
and uttering loud lamentations. All their female relatione joined 
them. The men beat their breaatB in like manner, and also girded 
up their dresa." Diodorvs ' eaya : " If any one dies among them, 
all his relatives and friends cover their heads with mud, and go 
about the streets with loud lamentations, until the body is buried. 
In the meantime, they neither use baths, nor even take wine, or 
any other than common food ; they also do not put on beautiful 
garments." The same author gives an account of the lamenta- 
tion of the Egyptians oo the death of a king. Men and women, 
to the number of 200 or 300, went around in companies, sung 
twice every day the funeral dirge, honoured him with eulogies, 
and repeated the virtues of the dead. In the meantime, they 
neither taste meat nor wheaten bread, and abstained from wine, 
and every species of sumptuousness. No one used the bath or 
ointments or a soft bed, but every one was full of the deepest sor- 
row, as if a beloved child had died, and spent the prescribed time 
in sorrow. Meanwhile everything which pertained to the burial 
was made ready, and on the last day they placed the coffin which 
contained the body before the entrance of the tomb," &;c.* The 
monuments' also show how violent and solemn the lamentation 
was among the Egyptians. Many of the ceremonies of mourning I 
have been transmitted even to the modem Egyptians,* ' 

In chap. 1. 4, we read : " And when the days of his mourning 
(the mourning for Israel) were past, Joseph spake nnto the house 
of Pharaoh, saying. If now I have found grace in your eyes, speak, 
I pray you, in the ears of Pharaoh," &c. It is worthy of remark 
here, that Joseph makes not his request directly to the king, but 
has recourse to the house of Pharaoh, while at other times he 
goes directly to Pharaoh ; and even his brothers and liis father 
were brought before Pharaoh, so that the fact cannot be explained 
on the ground of the hatred of the Egyptians to strangers. The 
correct explanation is as foUows : It belongs to the Egyptian sense 

' B. 1. c, 01. I 

• Died. B, I.e. 72. 

■ See tho Representation of a mourning scene, from Thebes, in Wilkin- 
son, Vol. I. p, 286. 

' Heyne, p. 81, and De Chabrol, Essai s. les moeura des habitans mo- 
flernoa de I'Egj-pt. Descr. 1. 18. p. 180. 
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of propriety to go with shorn head aud beard, and uiily so is it 
allowed to appear before the king. Compare cliap. xli. 14, where 
Joseph shaved himself and changed liis garments before he went 
to Pliaraoli, and the remariia upon that passage above,' But 
while mourning, they were not permitted to shave. Herodotus^ 
says; "Among other nations it is the custom in mourning for 
the relatives to shear the head, but tlie Egyptians, when an 
individual dies, leave the hair which was before cut off, to grow 
both upon the head and chin." Such peculiar customs are espe- 
cially suited to fix the opinion with regard to the relation of the 
Pentateuch to Egypt, 

In chap. 1. 7 and 8, it is said : " And Joseph went up to bury 
Iiis father ; and with him went up all the servants of Pharaoh, 
the ciders of the house, and all the elders of the land of Egypt. 
And all the house of Joseph and his bi^tliren," &c. " The custom 
of funeral trains," says Jtosellini,^ " was peculiar to all periods, 
and to all the provinces of Egypt. We seo ths representations 
of funeral processions in the oldest tombs at Eilethyas, and simi- 
lar ones are delineated in those of Saqqarah aud Gineh ; we also 
find others of a like nature in the Theban tombs, wliich belong to 
the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth dynasties." When wo 
behold the representationa of the processions for the dead upon 
the monuments, we seem to see the funeral train of Jacob.* The 
distinction between the elders of the house of Pliaraoh, his court- 
officers, aud the elders of the land of Egypt, the state-officers, is 
also worthy of notice. According to other accounts, the coui-t of 
the Egyptian king was made up of the sons of the most distin- 
guished priests ; thosBcalledNoniarcha and Toparcbs by the Greeks 
belonged to the state-officers.* 

In chap. 1, 26, it is said, " And Joseph died,— and they em- 
balmed him, and he was put in a coffin in Egypt." Compare 
with this what Herodotut" says: " Now the relatives take away 
the body, and make a wooden image in tho shape of a man, and 
place the body in it. When it is thus inclosed, they place it in 
the apartment for the dead, setting it upright against the wall." A 
doubt with regard to the Egyptian knowledge of the author might 
be awakened by the fact, that he permits Joseph to he placed in a 
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wooden sarcophagus,' wbiie one of atone would be expected. Bat 
a closer examination shows that this Bxpression is directly in fa- 
vour of the credibility of the Pentateuch ; coffins made of wood 
in Egypt, as indeed the jiassage already quoted from Herodotus 
showa, were the common ones, and those of basalt a rare excep- 
tion ; ' and in the case of Joseph, his order that the children of 
Israel should at a future time carry his bones with them to Ca- 
naan, furnishes a separate reason for giving the preference to 
wood rather than stone. Besides, the custom of putting the dead 
in sarcophagi was by no means a genera! one, only rich and dis- 
tinguished persons received this honour. Compare Heyne^ and 
notice that the Egyptian knowledge of the author appears here, 
since he permits Joseph to be a sharer in this honour that be- 
longs to those who are liighly esteemed. 

' The Hebrew word n'lM designates such a one. Plutarch employs 
the entirely synonymous word Xapvaf the same thing to desiguate. Sea 
Zoega de Obeliscig, p. 330. 

' " Sarcophagi," says Heyne, p. 86, " e basalto rarissiini et ditiaaimorum 
fere : plerique e sycaraoro, (compare upon the Sycamore wood as the com- 
mon material of coffins for the dead, Creuzer Comm., Herod, p. 61,) ad 
formam corporis facti, ex uno caadice dimidiato, ut altera pars pro capuli 
fundo, altera protogumine sit ; alii e pluribus asseribus coossati." Com- 
pare upon the quality of coffins for the dead, Roseltini II, 3. p. 344. But 
the most copious collections upon wood, as the very common material of 
the Egyptian sarcophagi, are found in Zoega, p. 317; latissime autem 
patere videmna conauetndinem mortuos iactudere in areas ohlongaa cada- 
veris staturae accommodatas, et sic sub terram condere, aut in sepelcro re- 
ponere super solo exstructo, aut vero baai sufTultas oollocare sub divo. 
Ligni ad Aoc ueu» frequentUgimus ; eoque Aegyptii at plurimam contenti 
fnisse videntur, dum et ayoomorus arbor, ejus regionis incola, matericm 
praoberet diutumao duratiouis, et loca ubi condere solebnnt cadavers, ab 
aere atque hiimore ita esseat pracclusa, ut quodvia lignum in lis perdu- 
rare potuisse videatur. Ideoque non alias quam ligneos areas commeraorat 
Herodotus, The same author says, p. 338 : Intelligimus et hinc in magno 
lionore apud Aegyptios fuisae areas ligneas cum arte factas et pulere ex- 
omataa dum ipsum Oairidcm hujuamodi conditorio delusum et captum 
inqiie eo sepultnm traderent ; quare et regnm cadavera ligneo loculo intra 
lapideum inclnsa fuisse oonjicio. The coffin of king Mycerinus, discovered 
in the year 1837 in the third pyramid of Memphis, is of sycamore wood. 
Compare Lonormant, Eclaircissemeiis s. le Cercuil du Boi Mycerinus, 
p. 4, Paris 1839. 

' De sarcopliago olim ita tradi solebat acsi omne mumioe sarcophago 
eonditae eseent ; atqui paucissimae ei incluBae sunt ncc nisi in qnas major 
impensa facta. Compare Maillet in Rosenm,, A. u, N. M. Th, I. S. 267. 
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PLE. 13 

At the close of this chapter, we would also call attention to the 
wonderful change in the spirit of the Egyptian people, which ap- 
peal's in the narrative of the Pentateuch. Abraham fouud an 
easy entrance into Egypt and a friendly reception, and no distinc- 
tion between him and the Egyptians is manifested. In the time 
of Joseph the spirit of the Egyptian people had acquired a more 
decided character ; already are the shepherds an abomination, and 
Joseph must be freed from the ignominy of his origin by an al- 
liance with the daughter of a priest of the highest rank. But 
&till that such an alliance is possible, shows that the repulsive se- 
verity of the Egyptians against strangers had not yet reached its 
greatest height. The manner in which Pharaoh answers the re- 
quest of Joseph for the admission of his family into Egypt, proves 
the same thing. But just at the beginning of the Exodus, we see 
the hatred and contempt of the Egyptians against all foreigners, 
and their strong national egotism, which is so conspicuous in the 
circumstance, that the term man is used exclusively for their 
people, designating them as of the highest rank.' Every one 
ninst confess that this gradual development is perfectly in accord- 
ance with nature, and that the representation of the Pentateucli 
carries with it the proof of its authenticity and credibility. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER I. 



As the theory of a gradaal spirit of esclusiveneM, having grown spou- 
tancouslf up among tbe Egyptian people, ia contrary to all liiatvrical tx- 
perienco, it is to be rfgretted that the author BhouliI not liavo morcclosoly 
exitniued the nature of the proofs which he haa adduced in its support. 
Had he done so, it is probable that Uo would have altered or modilied his 
Tiews, for, when closely investigated, hia authorities will Uo found to in- 
dicate an inference directly contrary to that which ho has adduced. But 
in truth, tho learned author adopted this hypolhc«is in order to support 
another equally unfounded. It ia therefore adviaahjo to examine botli 
togetlicr ; and having already done so in a popular periodical, the Editor 

' Salvolini Cani|>3gne rlo Rliainses, I'atis, 1835, p. ^<il. 
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ilt.'oma it his iluty to republish wliat he has tbom Baiil, eiuiplyn^ditig, that I 
A subioqneat examination of the subject has only conftrined him in 
upinioiia wliich he had formal. 

Although the professed object of Dr Hengstenberg is to refuto the cavila ' 
of Von Bohleu and other neologists, ho is himself so far a rationalist, a 
attempt to solve the problem of miracles by nHtural phenomena.aDd to deny 
the originality, and consequently the divine authority, of tlio Levitical 
law. In order to establisli this poiut, he is driven to deny the existence of 
any national hatred between tho Hebrews and the Egyptians, and to reject 
totally the received account of the Hycioa, or shepherd kings. On this ho 
stakes the issue between the schools of biblical criticism in England and 
Germany, and he thus invests tho question with sufficient importance to 
justify its minute investigation. 

Hengstenberg's theory is essentially the same as that which was long ago 
started by Perizonius, that tho account of the Hyesos was a fable invented 
after the translation of the Pentateuch into Greek, by some enemy of the 
Jews, in order to remove tho infamy of the circnmstances attending the 
Exodus from tho Egyptians, and fix it on tho Israelites. There is no 
doubt that many such forgeries were deTised for this purpose ; we liave a 
specimen of them in the strange account given of the Jews by Justin, and 
in the tales of Apion refuted by Josephns. We may also safely concede, 
that very little reliance can bo placed on the authority of Manetho an an 
historian, wherever anti-Jewish prejudices were likely to interfere, and 
that we must reject his story of the Israelites having been lepers expelled 
from Egypt ; we may even go further, and grant that the whole history 
of the Hycsos must be given up, if we do not find it in some degree con- 
firmed by the monuments. Still, we assert, in opposition to Dr Heng- 
stenberg, that traces of Egypt having suffered from a foreign foe, are to ho 
found in the Pentateuch. We Lave stated the question fairly, and are 
not aware of having omitted any material point in issue. 

The monuments indisputably establish that there was some Asiatic race 
which the Egyptians viewed with detestation ; they are constantly brought 
before us in the most humiliating and degrading situations ; we find them 
crushed under thechariot-wheelsof the kings, trampled beneath the feet of 
the warriors, and massacred without mercy. Captives of the hated race are 
represented as the worst of slaves; they are figured as Caryatides, su pport- 
ingvaacsand other articlesof domestic furniture, particularly thefoot-baths; 
they are even painted on the soles of shoes or sandals, as if to intimate that 
they should bo for ever trodden down under the feet of their enemies. We 
see them on the monuments represented as the supporters of a throne or 
chair of state, and the artist has indulged the national enmity, by adding to 
this degradation chains, fetters, and a most painful posture. Peculiarity of 
colour and physiognomy, connects these hated captives with the Semitic 
tribes of Syria and northern Arabia, while their costume cleariy distin- 
guishes them from the Jewish prisoners depicted on tho monuments. The ■ 
cause of this hatred is sufficiently obvious; Egypt, on its north-eastem 
frontier, was exposed to the ravages of tho noniade tribes of south-western 
Asia, whose plundering propensities have varied very little during the 
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coiiree of thirty centuries. It was from thig quarter nioue tLat tbo valley 
of the Nile was esposcd to danger from invasion and conquest. Through 
it came successively the Porsians, the Macedonians, the Arabs, and the 
Torks ; and we shall now show, that in the ago of Josepii, it was regard- 
ed as the most vulnerable point of tbo empire of the Pharaohs. 

When the ton sons of Jacob appeared before their brother, Joseph, as- 
suming the character of an Egyptian, treated them with what appeared 
both to them and the bystanders, not unreasonable suspicion — "Joseph 
remembered the dreams which ho had dreamed of them, and said unto 
them. Ye are spies ; to see the nakedness of the land ye are come. And 
they said unto him. Nay, my lord, but to buy food are thy servants come. 
Wo are all one man's sons ; wo are true men, thy servants are no spies. 
And he said unto them. Nay, but to see the nakedness of the land ye are 
come." (Gen. xlii. 9—12.) 

The phrase, "nakedness of the land," (ymn niir-riN *;Vft RnwW/i 
Eaaretx,) signifies, "the defenceless part of the country," that is, the part 
throngh which the brethren had come on their way to the court. Again, 
when Pharaoh granted the land of Goshen to the Israelites, he particular- 
ly inquired whether there were *' any men of activity," (that is, " war- 
riors," as the plirase is elsowliere translated,) because such only were fit to 
be intrusted with the care of the cattlo on an exposed frontier. 

Dr Ilengatcnberg asserts that the Egyptians refused to eat with the 
bnithrun of Joseph, simply because they were shepherds, bnt he forgets 
tlmt the objection, as originally statei), is to their race, and not to their 
profession. " And they set on for him by himself, and for them by 
themselves, and for the Egyptians, which did eat with him, by thom- 
Belves J because the Egyptians might not eat bread with tho Hebrews ; 
for that is an abomination unto the Egyptians." (Gen. xliii. 32.) 

Here "Hebrews," not "shepherds," are declared to bo "an abomination 
to the Egyptians ;" for the name " Hebrews," ciaff (from^ay Habar,ti> 
pass,) signifies "passengers" or "wanderers," and was applied to the 
family of Abraham, because they were nomadei from beyond the Euph- 
rates. It was therefore because they were connected by their mode of 
life with tho natural enemies of tho Egyptians, and not because they fol- 
loweil the same profession aa a despised caste, that contact with them was 
shunned as an abomination. Now it wonld be contrary to the whole 
course of history to ascribe such intense and pertinacious batrotl to any- 
thing but a long continuance of national injuries and hostilities ; there is 
therefore a strong probability for the truth of the invasion of tho Hycsos, 
but there is reason to believe that their dominion did not extend beyond 
Lower Egypt. 

Heeren has remarked, that Egj'pt might Imve been attacked on the side 
of the lied Sea, and he refers to a picture of a naval engagement, to show 
tlmt its frontiers were not quite so secure as they are (jenerally represent- 
ed. But it is not quite clear from the representation, whether the Egyp- 
tians were tho assailants or the osnilol in this battle ; indeed many cir- 
eumstanoes, — particularly tho miporior trim of their ships, arguing previ- 
ous preparation, while the enemies arc only provided witli rudo nfts — 
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would seem to prove that ia this iiistaiico the Egyptians oro invadcn. 
But in neither case is Dr Hengstcnbergfa case served, for tlio hostile race 
here depicted has no rescmbliince whatever to the Hycsoi ; they wear 
head-dresses of feathers, siieli as are described in ancient Hindu records, 
aud such aa the Indian caciques wore when America was discovered by 
Columbus. 

Ilaviug fully proved that there was a hostile Asiatic race peculiarly 
odious to the Egyptians, we shall fur tho future speak of them aa the 
Hyesos, without at all pledging ourselves to the propriety of the term, for 
our concern is not with tho name but with the fact. Joseph's reference to 
the nakedness of the land, that is, to its want of fortresses and other 
nicans of defence, will appear peculiarly appropriate when we luam that 
tho chief strength of the Hj'csos consisted in their castles and toweis 
erected on the hills of Idumea and Southern Syria. Jerusalem itself was 
orig:inaUy a mountain castle, erected by the plundering tribe of Jebueites 
aa a fastnsss to secure thcii booty on the top of Mount Zion ; and so 
great was the strength of the place, that when David besieged it, the 
Jehusites tauntingly declared that they would intrust the defence of the 
place to the lame and the blind. (2 Sam, v. 6 — 8.) It lias been plau- 
sibly conjectured, that the various places in Canaan to which the epithet 
Kirjath, "an edifice," is attached, were tho places of strength belonging 
to the smaller tribes of Palestine ; and hence the conquest of them was 
proposed as a prize deed of arms to the young warriors of Israel. An ex- 
ample of this occurs immediately after the death of Joshua. " Caleb said. 
He that smiteth Kirjath-sepher, and takoth it, to him will I give Aohsah 
my daughter to wife. And Othniel the son of Kenaz, the brother of 
Caleb, took it ; and he gave him AchsaJh his daughter to wife." (Josh. xr. 
W, 17.) 

The affiliation of nations and their various migrations in the earlier 
ages of the world, must be expected to present many problems of difficult 
solution, particularly when recorded in the exaggerated style of the Ori- 
ental nations. The titles of the ancient kings of Asia and Africa are far 
from affording a fair indication of the extent of their dominions : many 
proclaimed themselves sovereigns over countries of which they possessed 
as little as the monarchs of England did of France, or the kings of Spain 
did of Jerusalem. When Dr Hengsiteuherg speaks of mighty armies, syste- 
matic plans of conquest, and extensive organization of military power, as 
necessary to tho existence of the Hycios, ho merely conjures up shnilowa 
of his own imagination, to dismiss them again as unceremoniously as 
Gulliver did the ghosts of Glubbdubdub. Who ever dreamed of looking 
for vast armaments and political combinations among the northern sea- 
kings? yet their conquests of England, Ireland, and Normandy ; 
tera of history. What these pirates were by sea, the Hyesos were by land 
— desultory raarandera, to whom a fortuitous combination of circumstances 
may liavo given a temporary supremacy 

The Hebrews wore not only a distinct race from tho Egyptians, but 
they were so separated by prejudices, social insfitutions, and all that con- 
stitutes the individual existence of races, thtt i fuMon of the two was 
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< momllf impoESiLle : indeed, so far wne Moses from adopting a code of 
laws wtiicli would liave Egyptianized the Iiraelitea, that it would Lcensy 
to point out mauy institutions which had no other object than to induce 
habits directly contrary to those whiuh tlio Israelites had learned in 
Egypt. 

It is quite clear from the narrative, t hut Joseph had taken extraordinary 
piuns to naturalize himself in Egypt. As a stranger is said to have been 
recognised in Athens from the superior purity of his Attic dialect, so the cliief 
means by which Joseph could be recognised as a foreigner, was his greater 
strictnes in adhering to purely Egyptian usages. This strictness had 
nearly led to his detection, when he caused his brethren to be marshalled 
at the banquet in the order of their age, " And they sat before him, tho 
first-born according to his birthright, and the youngest according to his 
youth: and the men marvelled one at another," (Gen. xlii, 33.) The 
mention of the posture used at table, proves that the writer of the history 
was well acquainted with Egyptian customs, for the patriarchal usage 
was to recline at meals. (Gen. xriii. 4.) There are indee<I frequent in- 
stances of conches on the Egyptian monuments, but theso were only used 
for sleeping ; in all the representations of entertainments, the ladies and 
gentlemen are depicted sitting on stools or chairs. It is also mentioned 
that Joseph sat apart from the rest, and we find from the monuments that 
a separate table was usually placed before each of the distinguished guests 
present, Tha number and variety of dishes set on each table were pro- 
portioned to the rank of each guest, or to tho estimation in which he was 
held by the peraon who gave the entertainment. Tothiscustom allusion 
is distinctly made by the sacred writer. (Gen. xliii. 34.) 

Dr Hengetenberg renews the subject in his Appendix, and wo shall 
then have occasion to show, that the invasion of the Hyesos is as well es- 
tablished aa any feet in ancient Egyptian history. 



CHAPTEll II. 



.S OP PHAnAOU AND HIS SEVERITY TO THE ISRAELITES. 



Im chap. i. 10, Pharaoh saya to his people : " Come on, let ua 
deal wisely with them, (the people of the children of Israel,) lest 
they multiply, and it come to pass that when there falleth out any 
war, they join also unto our enemies, and 6ght against us, and so 
get them up out of the land." These words are spoken perfectly 
in accordance with the state of things in Egypt. Fruitful and 
cultivated Egypt has for its natural enemies the inhahitants of the 
neighbouring deserts, and it is never in greater peril than when 
these enemies find allies among its own inhabitants. The history 
of the Arabian Bedawin in Egiypt shows how very confident the 
Egyptian king might be that he had ground for his fears, and that 
lie must make reguhitiona in accordauee with them. Of these 
Bedawin Prokesch' says : " They made common cause with the 
Arabs against the communitiea who possessed the land, and who 
were the enemies of the Arabs as aoon as the latter became tbem- 
aelvea land-tillers. They fought against the Saracen dynasty in 
Egypt, against the Turkomans as soon as they had acquired the 
ascendancy, against the Memlook Sultans who were the succes- 
sors of the Turkomans, and they have been at war with the Os- 
manlies without intermission, since they first set foot upon Egypt 
more than three hundred years ago." 

The measures which Pharaoh adopted for the oppression of the 
Israelites are entirely in accordance with the spirit of the Pha- 
raohs, whose proud severity against hated and despised foreigners 
knew no bounds. According to Diodorua^ Seaostris placed upon 
all his buildings erected by captives an inscription, showing that 
no native citizens had been engaged in this servile employment. 
According to Pliny^ Seaostris harnessed captive kings to hia 
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eli^iriut.' Upon the sculptures, iu the temple at MeJeenet Haboo, 
representing the triumplial return of Remesoe III., after hiseon- 
quests iu the Eastern war, three captivea appear tied under the 
»xle of hia chariot, while others, bound by ropes, walk by the side 
of hifl horses, as an offering to the deity of the place.* 

According to chap. i. 14, Pharaoh embittered the life of the 
Israelites with hard bondage in mortar and brick. We aee from 
chap. V. 7,' that straw was used in the prepaj^tion of these bricks. 
1. We liave already eliown that the use of brick was very general 
in Egypt, as is here imphed.* 2. Bricks were made in Egypt 
under the direction of the king or some privileged person, as ap- 
pears from the impressions found upon many of them." A great 
multitude of strangera were constantly employed in the brick 
fields of Thebes, and other parts of Egypt. 3. But the most re- 
markable agreement with the Pentateuch is in the faet, that a 
small portion of chopped straw is found in the composition of the 
Egj-ptian bricks. This is evident from an examination of those 
brought by Roaellini from Thebes, on which is the stamp of 
Thothmes IV., the fifth king of the eighteenth dynasty.* " The 
bricks," remarks Rosellini^ " which are now found in Egypt, be- 
longing to the same period, always liave straw mingled with them, 
although in some of those that are most carefully made it is found 
in very small quantities." According to Rosellini, straw was 
used in order that the bricks (they were not for the most part 
burned, but dried iu the sun) might be more firm, especially thoso 
of coarse clay and more roughly formed. Prokesch " says, " The 
bricks {of the first pyramid at Dashoor) are of fine clay from the 
Nile, mingled with chopped straw. This intermixture gives the 



' Sesoetria Aegypti rege tarn Bupcrbo, nd prodatur annis quibusque sorte 
regea singulos B subjectis juugere ad currum solitna, atque itatriumpbu^. 
Diodorus Also relates the same thing, 1. fiS. 

* WilkiuHOD, 1. p. lOG, and plate. 

• Lather hu incorrectly translated in chap. v. 7 : That they might burn 
bric)i,from which the false opinion might easily arise that the straw eerved 
aafael. It should be: Ye shall no more give the people straw to make 
brick with, &c. 

* See p. 1. — Also concerning the use of brick in Egypt, Quatremere do 
ttuincy, *lat do I'Architeet, Egypt, p. 04. seq. 

• Wilkinson, II. 97. ' Ros. II. 2. p. 253. 

' II. 2. p. 259. " In der Erinn. Th, 2. S. 31. 
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bricks an astonishing durability." The inquirer will not lea' 
unnoticed sucli little and entirely undesigned circumstances i 
these. 

We are carried much farther by the comparison of our history-, 
with a picture discovered in a tomb at Thebes, of which Rosellini 
first furnished a drawing and an explanation : " Explanation rf.l 
a picture representing the Hebrews aa they were engaged in mak- 
ing brick." We will first gi ve an abstract of the account of Ro- 
sellini. " Of the labourers," says he, " some are employed in 
transporting the clay in vessels, some in intermingling it with 
the straw, others are taking the bricks out of the form and plac- 
ing them in rows, still others with a piece of wood upon their 
backs and ropes on each side carry away the bricks already 
burned or dried. Their dissimilarity to the Egyptians appears at 
the first view : their complesion, pliysiognomy, and beard, per- 
mit us not to be mistaken in supposing them to be Hebrews. 
They wear at the hips the apron which is common among the 
Egyptians, and there is also represented as in use among them a 
kind of short trowsera, after the fashion of the D'oaaa Miknesim. 
Among the Hebrews, four Egyptians, very distinguishable by 
their mien, figure, and colour, are seen ; two of them, one sitting' 
and the other standing, cany a stick in their hand ready to fall 
upon two other Egyptians, who are here represented like the 
Hebrews, one of them carrying on his shoulder a vessel of clay, 
and the other returning from the transportation of brick, carrying 
his empty vessel to get a new load. The tomb belonged to a high 
court-officer of the king, Rochscerfi, and was made in the time of 
Thothmes IV., the fifth king of the eighteenth dynasty. The 
question, " How came this picture in the tomb of EochscerS ? " 
Rosellini answers as follows : " He was the overseer of the pub- 
lic buildings, and had, consequently, the charge of all the works 
undertaken by the king. There are found represented therein 
still other objects of a like nature ; two collossal statues of kings, 
a sphinx and the labourers who hewed the stone, — works which 
he, by virtue of his office, had caused to be performed in his life- 

To the question, " How came the representation of the labours 
of the Israelites at Thebes !" it is answered : " We need not sup- 

' 11. 2. p. 254 si^q. 
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poso that the labours were perfopnied iu iho very place where they 
are reproaented, for RochseerS was overseer of the royal buildings 
throughout the land, and what was done ui the circuit of his op- 
erations, could, wherever performed, be represented in his tomb 
at Thebes. It is also not impossible that the Hebrews went even 
to Thebea. In Ex. v. 12, it is said, that they seattered them- 
flelves through the whole land of Egypt in order to procure straw." 
[ So far Roaellini. The agreement of this painting with our 
[- Aocount, in many very striking points, appears at firat view. "We, 
consequently, select from them only two. 

1. It is said in the narrative, the Israelites were subjected to 
severe labour in mortar and brick. Just so this servile labour 
appears throughout the painting as twofold, some are employed 
upon the clay from which the bricks were made, and some upon 
the finished brick. 2. We liave in this painting an explanation 
witli regard to the Egyptians who accompanied the Israelites in 
their Exodus. Of these Egyptians we read, first, in Ex. xii. 38, 
" And also a great rabble (31 3"1^ ereb rabj went up with 
them." lu Numbers xi. 4, " The mixed Egyptian populace 
/spapsn hasphuph)\ed astray the Israelites in the desert to discon- 
tentment." In Deut. xxix. 10, 11 — lot it be observed how accu- 
rately these remote and disconnected passages agree with each 
other — the Egyptian aliens appear as very poor, as the lowe.^t 
servants, as hewers of wood and di-awers of water. The deaigna- 
I tions rabble and populace m the first passages, also show, that 
I these attendants of the Israelites belonged to the lowest grades of 
r«ociety. Just sucli people we should naturally expect to find in 
Their existence is the necessary consequence of strongly 
larked castes in society. The monuments indeed place vividly 
>efure us most manifest distinctions in station. A part of the 
Sople appear to be in the deep degradation which now presses 
»n the Fellahs,' According to Herodotus,' the caste of awine- 
wrds, a native tribe, was unclean and despised in Egypt. All 
[Btereoursc with the rest of the inhabitants, even entrance into a 
mple, was forbidden, and they were as much despised aa the 
B in India.' The contempt in which they were held was not 
Lwrtainly the consequence of their occupation, but their occupation 
^of the disdain which was felt for them. Already uncleau, they 



L ■ Wilk. Vol. I. p, 205. 



* B. 2, c. 47. 
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liad no reason for avoiding the care of unclean animals. But full 
light first falls upon these notices of the Pentateuch through our 
painting. We see upon it Egyptians who are placed entirely on 
an equality with the hated and despised foreigners. What is 
more natural than that a considerable part of these Egyptians, 
bound close to their companions in sorrow by their common mis- 
ery, should leave with them their native land, such now to them 
only in name.^ 

He who has carefully examined the engraving in Rosellini, the 
great importance of which has been acknowledged by such histo- 
rians as Heeren,^ perceiving its striking accordance with the Pen- 

* Compare upon the bondmen of Egypt, who, like the Helots in Sparta, 
wore in ignominous servitude, Bockh, Erklarung Einer Aeg. Urkundo S. 
27, 28. Many reasons render it very probable that the Pharaoh who 
tyrannized over the Israelites in the age of Moses, was not a native Egyp- 
tian, but a foreign conqueror, probably belonging to the intrusive dynasty 
of the Hyksos. He is described as "another, or an alien king, who 
knew not Joseph ; " and it would be hard to believe that any native 
prince could be ignorant of the advantages which the Egyptian monarch 
and people derived from the administration of that patriarch. He is re- 
presented as saying, " The people of the children of Israel are more and 
mightier than we ; " it is very possible that a warlike race of conquerors, 
siich as the Hyksos of old, or the Turks of modem times, might be in- 
ferior in number even to the least division of the races subject to their 
sway, but it is utterly improbable that the Israelites should have multi- 
plied so fast in the land of Goshen, as to exceed in number all the inha- 
bitants of Egypt. One of the labours which he imposed upon the Israel- 
ites, was, to erect " treasure cities," that is, fortresses to secure his plunder; 
Joseph took no such precaution when he received all the money of Egypt 
in exchange for com, but of course it became necessary under the iron 
rule of a foreign conqueror. Finally, we find this Pharaoh actually pro- 
posing to Moses to violate the laws and customs of Egypt, by sacrificing 
the sacred animals within their land. The remonstrance of the Jewish 
legislator is, as we shall see, very appropriate when addressed to a fo- 
reigner, but scarcely within the bounds of credibility if we suppose that 
any such speech could be made to a native prince. " And Pharaoh called 
for Moses and for Aaron, and said. Go ye, sacrifice to your God in the 
land. And Moses said. It is not meet so to do ; for we i^hall sacrifice the 
abomination of the Egyptians to the Lord our God : lo, shall we sacrifice 
the abomination of the Egyptians before their eyes, and will they not 
stone us ? We will go three days' joumey into the wilderness, and sacri- 
fice to the Lord our God, as he shall command us." (Exod. viii. 25 — 27.) 

T. 
' » He says, Gott. Anz. 1835, S. 1328 : If this painting represents the 
servitude of the children of Israel in these labours, it is equally impor- 
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tateuch, will ask iirat of all, whether then this picture is really 
geuuiiie, whether it id not probably a auppoeititioua work, pre- 
pared after the Pentateuch waa written. Thia question, almost 
sufficiently answered by the condition of the painting itself, is, by 
the judicious Wilkinson, who made a new examination on the 
spot, decided entirely in favour of the picture. This decision is 
the more to be relied on, since Wilkinson,^ while he questions 
I whether the painting has direct reference to the labours of the 
I Israelites, does not deny the significance of it for the Pentateuch. 
But the arguments with which he contends against its referring 
to Israelites, are of so little importance, that we can scarcely avoid 
thinking that lie is influenced by something foreign from the thing 
itself; and they are decidedly outweighed by the evident Jewish 
I bearing and cast of physiognomy, which can be traced even in the 
I common wood-cuts such as are found in Taylor." Wi&inton, 
first, niakeis the place where the painting is found, a matter of im- 
portance. That it cannot represent work done in another part of 
Egypt, the hieroglyphic inscription shows. According to this, 
the bricks are made for a building in Thebes. But at least as 
given by Itosellini,^ the inscription does not so definitely affirm 
this ; and even if it did, what valid objection is there to tho as- 
sumption that the Israelites were carried even as far as Thebes 
for tho sake of their work ! That Egypt in all times, even the 
moat ancient, formed one kingdom, is now, since the witness of 
the Holy Scriptures in this respect has received so strong a con- 



taiit for exegesis and chronology. For exegesis, because it would bo a 
strong proof of tho great antiquity of tho Mosaic writings, and especially 
of the book of Exodus, which in chapters one and five gives a descriptiou 
that applies most accurateljr to this painting, even in unimportant parti- 
culais. For chronology, since it belongs to the eighteenth dynasty, un- 
der the dominion of Thothmes-Moeris, about 1740 before Christ, auil 
therefore would give a fixed point both for profane and sa«red History. 

' Vol. II. p. 98 seq ; " It is curious," he remarks, " to discover other 

reign captives occupied in the same manner, overlooked by similar * task- 
tera,' and performing the very same labours as the Israelites described 
a the Bible ; and no one can look at the paintings of Tlicbes, represent- 

g brick-makers, without a feeling of tho highest interest." 

■ P. 70. 

* II. p. 2G2. Commcndamento, die rccliino — i mattuui l verso lo con- 
ij della divina casa [del tempio] del — Dio. 



firinaliuu I'miii tlio iiiijuumeuta, generally acknowledgud.' It waa J 
for tbii iutprest of the oppressor to scatter the laraflites as i 
as possible through Ms whole land. Even now, the Fellahs a 
often collected in troops from, the most remoto provinces in EgyptjJ 
when any great work is to be executed. Secondly, the beard i 
wanting, which is so marked iu the people of Syria on the Egyp-1 
tiau monuments and in the case of the prisoners of Sbeslionk.'4 
But in one individual the beard is certainly represented, and if it 1 
is wanting in the case of the others, it is easy to account for it by ] 
supposing that they were compelled to accommodate themselves 
to Egyptian customs,' There is a plain difference between the 
Israelites and those just made captives, who naturally appear 
upon the monuments in the costume of their own nation. Thii-dJy, 
the ai-gument from Jewish physiognomy is not decisive ; for the 
Egyptians, who generally did not give the same attention to the 

' Compare Platli, Quaostiones Aogypt.Gott, 1829, Rosellini, Wilkinson, 
iind others, 

' Kven Wilkinson, Vol. III. p, 358, says : " Althougb foreigners, who 
were brought to Egypt as slaves, had beards on tlicir arrival in the coun- 
try, we find that as soon as they were employed iu the service of this 
civilised people, thoy were obliged to conform to the cleanly habits of 
their masters ; their beards and heads were sliaved," &e. The Fellahs 
exhibit the sadness of men aceustoraed to snffer, the timidity and fear of 
wretehes who have no refuge or protection. In vain docs the Nile lavish- 
ly distribute itstreasurea, none of tiiem fall to the share of the peasant. 
In the midst of all the wonders of fertility, the Fellali keeps his eyes fixed 
upon the ground, as if he lived iu an accursed country. There are in 
Egypt myriads of labonrers who reap abundant harvests, and who never 
eat anything but herbs, linseed cakes, and boiled beana. The celebrated 
Aniru compared the Egyptians to bees working diligently for the advan- 
tage of others, but enjoying no fruit of their toil ; and since the days of 
Amru, the condition of tlie cultivator of Egypt has undergone but little 
change. An idea can scarcely be formed of the number of wretched crea- 
tures in the villages -, everywhere are seen men almost naked, or covered 
with rags worse than nudity, — countenances furrowed with grief— youth 
in premature sadness — womenin whMn misery has effiieed the traits of their 
sex. The traveller in Egypt requires a very varied vocabulary of expres- 
sions to describe the intense misery which is presented to him at every 
fresh stop, in a new shape. Nevertheless the population continues to in- 
crease, for the happy climate of Egypt seems of itself suf&cient to support 
life, and supply man's prime necessities ; the most miserable villages are 
filled with multitudes of children, — a circumstance seeming to prove, that 
there will be always men bom to sufftr, and that despotism will never 
want slaves. — Correepondance d'Orient, V, 73. 
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eoHiitenanec as to costume, weapons, &c., but ratliei', for tlio most 
part, employed a certain general style of features, for the inliabi- 
tants of a particular regioii,' have adopted the same cliaracteris- 
tica for all the inhabitants of Syria, aa appears from tbo sculp- 
tures. Assuming the correctness of this position, which seems to 
H8 very doubtful, would the Egyptians, since tho Jewish cast of 
physiognomy throughout can by no means be denied, have bor- 
rowed the type for the Syrians generally, from the Jews ? This 
at least is cert^n, that a people from the region in which the Is- 
raelites dwelt'were found in Egypt iu the circumstances repre- 
sented in the painting, and, by a comparison of the picture with 
the account of Moses, we should be perfectly justified in the as- 
sumption that these persons were real Israelites. 

It is also characteristic of Egypt, when, in this same 14th 
Terse, it is said, that the h'fe of the Israelites was also embittered 
" through all manner of service iu the field." There is scarcely 
a country in which the cultivation of the laud requires so much 
peculiarly servile labour as in Egypt. Irrigation especially, is 
here very laborious.* 

OSE OF THE PAPYRUS AND BITTIMEN IN EGiTT, 

According to chap. ii. 3, the mother of Moses, taking a ehcst of 
papyrus, smears it with bitumen aod pitch, lays the child in it, 
and put it down among the reeds on the shore of tho Nile. That 
the author names tho papyrus as the material of the chest, is a 
strong argument in his favour. In Egj'pt, and there only, was 
the papyrus employed in the manufacture of many articles of use. 
Mats, baskets, sandals, and various other things, were made of it.^ 
Even boats were constru(!ted of it.' The use of the papyrus be- 

■ Wilkinson,], p. 386. 

* See the more recent Commentators on Dcut. xi. 10. 
' WilkioBon, Vol. III. pp. 62, 146. 

* Uorod. 2. 96. Plut. de Ii. et Osir. p. 305 ; nccordlng to w1mi:Ii lajs is 
iKiroo upon a boat of papyrus. Wilk. Vol. Ill, p. CI, Rua. II. 3, p. 124. 
Tho papyroB boat in which Moses was oxjioBed, was " daubed witli slinio 
and pitch," that ia, with both mineral and vogotnblo substanoea, to servo 

18 caulking;- A minenil tar froqnontlj used for this purposu, is prwhicnl 

I on the coasts of the Red Sea ; it is remarkable fur its antisoptio propor- 

y ti<«i and haa been eiieccKfulIy used in the prcparnlion of rniiiiiinlv^. 

liuwaii hand preserved by this substance, maj be sceu in the Jluwuni uC 
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longs to the earliest times. Even iu the most aucient sculptures 
it is found with writing upon it.' Bitumen was one of the princi- 
pal ingredients in embalming in Egypt.* In a passage in tlio 
Travels of Minutoli,^ g'^ing a description of the " analysis of tlio 
resinous composition of a black shining figure from the body of a 
mummy " by John, it is said : " The resinous mass is composed 
of the pitch-wood mentioned in a preceding note, and of a kind of 
bitumen which the Egyptians might have obtained from the Dead 
Sea, Babylon, Susa, or even from Phcenicia, or at least of an en- 
tirely analogous substance." John also found bitumous sub- 
stancea in the embahning materials in connection with a child- 
mummy.* According to Rosellini,^ there have been found in the 
tomb of Usirei, or Menephthah,^ many small statues of wood in 
the form of a mummy, covered with a stratum of bitumen.' Tliat 
pitch was known at this time in Egypt, we cannot doubt, since it 
is found in objects which belong to the oldest times. 

DS THE CHILD, MOSHS. 



According to chap. ii. 5, the daughter of Pharaoh finds tha 
child, Moses, as, accompanied by her maidens, she goes to bathe 
in the Nile. That the women in Egypt were far less restrained 
than in the rest of the East, a.s this fact implies, we have already 
ehown.^ That the king's daughter went to the Nile to bathe, is 
explained by the Egyptian notion of the sacredness of the Nile. 
Of this we shall speak in a subsequent part of this volume. A re- 
presentation of an Egyptian bathing scene — a lady with four fe- 
male servants who attend upon her and perform various offices, is 
found in Wilkinson.^ 



THE ISRAELITES DIKECTED TO BOKROW O 
ORNAMENTS, &C. 



' THE EaYPTIANS 



In chap. iii. 22, and the parallel passage where the Israelitish 

the Royal Asiatic Society; it is bo very perfect, that the shape of the nftils, 
and even the mark of the place where a, ring was worn, may be clearly 
distinguished. T, 

' Wilk. III. IfiO. ' Died. 19. chap. 99. ' S. 373. 

' S. 344, • Vol. I. 1. p. 249. ' Roa. II. 3. p. 350, seq. 

' Wilk. Vol. Ill, p, 180, « P. 20. ■ Vol. III. p. 389. 
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women are directeJ to borrow of tlioir Egyptian ueigliboui'a golil 
and silver ornaments, it is implied that such ornaments were even 
then in very general use among the Egyptians, Thia liaa been 
fully confirmed by late discoveries. On the monumentSj remarks 
Mosellini,^ vases of costly metal are found, not merely in the 
representations of religious ceromoniea and the offerings of kings 
to the goda, but also among the objects of household use. Very 
many such things are found in the tombs of mere private indivi- 
duals. Therefore it is clear, that aot the great only, but all who 
possessed any wealth, Iiad such articles among their household 
furniture.* 



MOSES ROD. 

According to chap. iv. 2, Moses cai'rics a i-od, and tliis we find 
to be afterwards his inseparable companion. That he follows an 
Egyptian custom in this, is evident from chap. vii. 12, where 

' II, 2. p. 345. Jewels were anciently used as money, an<l are sonic- 
timoB BO iimployed at the present day; henoetho weight of the jewels given 
by Abraham's steward to Rebckah is Bpeei&tolly recorded, npiiorently 
intimating that tliey wore designed, not only us ornament, but as part of 
tlie piirchase-money piud for a wife : " It came to pass, as the camels hod 
done drinking, that the man took n golden ear-ring of iiaJf a shekel weiglit, 
and two braccletsforliorbandsoftonaheketx weight of gold." Gon. xxiv, 22. 
That the jewels were thus given as money, is still mora evident from a 
subseqcnt verso, describing tlie payment of RebekaU'a dowry : " The scr- 
Tunt brought forth jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment, and 
gave tliem to Rebekah : he gave also to Uer brotlier, and to her mother, 
precious things." Gen. xsiv. 65, These circumstances onablo us to ex- 
plain the true meaning of a passage, which, from a slight inaccuracy of 
translation, has been frequently the object of sceptical cavlb. When 
God, immediately before the tenth plague, guvo Moses diroctions respect- 
ing the leading out of the Israelites, part of his injunctions was : " Speak 
now in the ears of the people, and let every man borrow of bis neighbour, 
and every woman of her neighbour, jewels of silver and jewels of gold." 
Exod. xi. 2. The word ^HVI (ShaatJ translated " borrow," literally sig- 
iiiliea "ask" or"deniand ; " and tho "jewels," us we have seen, were current 
cuin; the meaning then is, that the Israelites should demand payment of the 
hire justly due to them for their labour — ademanJ with whieh Ibt' l-^-jp- 
tians, ii-rrified by the slaughter of the first-born, rfnilily complied, 'ihus 
this tmnsnction, so frequently reprcsoiitml as n loan fmudnlently ohtHinc<l, 

ks in fact a simple demand of strict justice. T. 

■ Wilkinson, Vol. III. p. CM. 
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each of the magicians carries his rod. According to the monu- | 
menta, the Egyptian nobles generally carried a stick from three J 
to six feet long when they went out. One of them, preserved to I 
our time, is of cherry-wood ; but they generally preferred, as it | 
appears, the acacia wood.' Egyptian priests, and others persona 
of rank, are represented as walking with sticka.' 



WltlTINO MUCH PBACTISED IN EGYPT. 

The name of the Israelitish officers, which the task-masters of 
Pharaoh placed over them, Q^~\pV} ( Skater itn,) the writers, is 
derived from the verb lQ;if (Skater,) to write." This is highly- 
characteristic of the state of tMngs in Egypt. In no land of the 
old world, was facility in writing so great, and the materials for 
writing by any means so perfect, as in Egypt. " Stone-workeni 
were accustomed," says Rosellini,* "to engrave upon ea^h square 
hlock an inscription in hieroglyphics ; an impression was made 
upon the bricks, (which besides very frequently bore inscriptions)," 
— even oxen were represented, — the steward of the house kept a 
written register. They probably wrote more in ancient Egypt,and 
on more ordinary occasions, than among us." " The Egyptians," 
says the same author," " differ specially from all other people, in 
that they constantly cover the interior and exterior of their 
houses, and tlie waits of all the innumerable apartments, of their 
wonderful subterraneous burial places, with images and writing." 
" Upon the implements, and even garments of the Egyptians, 
the name of the owner is frequently wholly or in part inscribed." 
The proper name of the profession of the men is written on these 
implements as they appear on the monuments, the name of ani- 
mals upon their representatives, and that of implements of every 
sort upon the figures which represent them." " We must shut 
our eyes against the clearest light, if we would deny that tho art 
of reading and writing was generally studied and practised in an- 
cient Egypt, to as great a degree at least as it now is among us." 
Proof from the monuments is also furnished by Rosellini,'' that 
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' wiik. III.: 



■ Wilk. III. 38C. 



' See the arguments for this in Th. II. der Beitrage zur Einl. S, 449 fF. ! 

' II. 3. p. 241. ' P. 262, 3. 

' P. 239. ' Vol. II. 3. p. 272 seq. 
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iu judicial transactions every tiling was transacted iu writiiig. 
The ecribes, who meet our eyes wherever we look, act an impor- 
tant part.' The judges of the iiader-world all carry upon their 
heads the symbolic pen of truth and justice,' The passion for 
writing was so incorporated with the business of Egypt, that even 
now the last remains of the Egyptians, the Copts, are in exclusive 
possession of all secretariea' posts, and, as it were, form a nation of 
scribes.' These Coptic scribes compose a numerous community, 
■with a kind of hierarchy. These references show, that these and 
the remaining paaaages of the Pentateuch, which imply a great ex- 
tension of the art of writing among the Israelites in the time of 
Moses,* only make known what cannot have been otherwise, and 
thus are a strong confirmation of the narrative. Those passages, 
so far from witnessing against the Mosaic period, have now be- 
come just so many proofs for the same. The little foundation 
there is at the present time for the argument against the authen- 
ticity of the Pentateuch, from the non-existence, or at least the 
limited diiFusion of the art of writing, is shown by such facts as 
this, that Salvolini^ allows that the manuscript of Sallier, con- 
taining a description of the expedition of Hameses the tJreat 
against the Scheta and their allies, was written about the year 
1565 before Christ ! Whether in this particular case ho is in 
error or not, is, for our argument, a matter of indifference. For, 
it is sufficient that an inquirer so generally esteemed for discrimi- 
nation, can suppose such a date possible, — that he did not even 
consider it necessary to question whether writing existed at that 
time in Egypt. 

Wo will here make some additions to our Essay concerning 
writing materials in the Mosaic period." The Egyptians wrote 
with reddish ink.' The common material on which they wrote 
was paper made of the papyrus pliant, which is found in great 
quantities in the common tombs. The great abundance of coarse 



' R08. p. 272 seq. ' Roa. II. 600. 

' See e. g. Girard in tlie Desor. t. 17. p. 102, 

• They are found collected in Th. 2. der BeitrSge, S. 467 fF. 

* Campague de Rlianis^ Fnria 183S, p. 123. 
' Til. 2. der BeitrflgP, S. 481 ff. 

' Rob. II. 2. p. 207, with which, in onler to cull to mind thnt the use 
of ink is implied in Num. t. 23, compare what was said on this passagp, 
BeilrriB, Th. 2. S. 480. 
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and fine paper which, from the dates, belonged to the different 
dynasties of the Pharaohs, as least as far back as the 18th, make 
^ it certain, that the use of paper in Egypt at the time of Alex- 
ander was very old, and therefore refutes the declarations of Pliny. 
The Egyptians also wrote with ink and red chalk upon cloth. 
We have in our possession, wrappers of mummies of byssos, writ- 
ten over with the ritual for the dead.^ They also wrote cata- 
logues, accounts, and other such like things, with ink upon wood, 
vessels of Terra Ootta, pieces of limestone, &c.^ Finally, they 
also wrote on parchment.' 

PREPARATION OF STONE FOR INSCRIPTIONS. 

The passage, Deut. xxvii., according to which the stones to be 
written upon were to be first covered with lime, has already been 
explained and verified from the antiquities of Egypt.* We here 
add also, a reference to fVilkimon, Vol. III. p. 300, where the 
sandstone of the Egyptians is said to have had a kind of stucco 
spread over it before the paintings were made, and even granite 
was covered with a similar composition. Prohesch^ says, "I saw 
one, (among the tombs in the pyramids of Dashoor,) where a red 
mortar is first laid upon the stone, and then the hieroglyphics and 
a figure of the apis are impressed upon this coating.'' 

THE BASTINADO. 

The scene in chap. v. 14, where the oflSicers of the children of 
Israel, whom the Egyptian overseers of Pharaoh placed over 
them, were beaten because those under their charge had not per- 
formed their task in briek-making, is placed vividly before our 
eyes in the representation of an Egyptian bastinado in Wilkinson}' 
With this compare another representation,^ where " the labourers 
are stimulated to work by the persuasive powers of the stick.'' 
The first painting shows conclusively, that the mode of inflicting 
stripes, described in Deut. xxv. 2, (the guilty person is laid down 
flat upon the ground before the judge and beaten,) was precisely 

* Ros. p. 227. • Ros. 228. 

^ Wilk. Vol. III. p. 152. * Beitrago, Th. 2. S. 4G4. 

* Erinnorungon aus Aeg. und Kleinas, Th. 2. S. 31. 

' Vol. II. p. 41. ' Wilk. II. p. 42. 
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tlie Egyptian mode, fVilkinson describes it ia the following 
words : " Men and boys were laid prostrate on the ground, and 
frequently held by the hands and feet, while the chaatiaoment 
was administered."' 



Analogy, for the taking of officers from the oppressed people 
themselves, who are made responsible for the performance of pre- 
scribed labour, may be found in modem Egypt. This same thing 
is done among the Arab fellahs, whoso condition, under the go- 
vernment of the Tui'ks, as the description of Michaud,' for exam- 
ple, shows, agrees in many respects remarkably with that of the 
Israelites. In each village, one of the Arabs, under the title of 
Sheikh el-Beled, occupies the place of mediator between the go- 
vemraent and the people. He must see that the men perform 

' Compare Roselliai, II. 3. p> 274, and concerning tho presence of a 
mtkgiRtrate at the execution of tho punishment, the same author, p. 276. 
From tho monumonta, we find that this descent of tho bastinado in due 
subordination was tho ostablinhed rule of ancient Egypt, whicli, like 
modem China, was governed by the stick. Tho Moslems, who are wol' 
acquainted with its efficacy, have a favourite proverb, whicti says, "The 
Stick came down from heaven, a blessing from God." The rulers of Egypt 
in every ago have taken care that their sabjects should have full enjoy- 
ment of that blessing. Ammianua Marcctlinna informs u^ that in his 
daj'B endurance of tho bastinado was a point of honour. " An Egyptian," 
Bays he, " binshes if he cannot show numerous marks on hb boily, which 
evince his endeavours to evade the taxes," Matters have not changed 
much einco bis time. "Nothing," says M. Michaud, "can equal the 
severity with which the imposts are levied. I have often seen the fellahs 
pursued by tho merciless tax-gatherers, who esclaimod, ' Pay, pay ! ' 
'Ma Fich,' (I have nothing,) was the answer. 'You must pay,' retorted 
the officer, and forthwith a shower of heavy blows fell on tho peasant's 
shoulders. Tho instrument of punishment on these occasions is a whip, 
made of the hide of rhinoceros. Thefollahsniakcnodoubt that this whip 
may claim the most remote antiquity, and that it was used in the time of 
the Pharaohs to enforce the payment of these imposts. Crowds of inspec- 
tors, and multitudes of agents, are mot everywhere : oiiu-ltalf of the 
population seems employed to watch and torment the other. Wliat will 
surprise yon is, Utat the tax-gatherers, when convicted of null versa tiun, 
receive the bastinado like tho fellah-v and arc «hut up with them in tli<' 
ramo prison." T. 

■ Corrcapondanco, t. A. p. 254. 
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tlio prpscriboJ labour, aud collect frain them tlio taxes wliit-li the 1 
gDvernmeut imposea upon tht'm. Tlie Sheikh eUBeled is often j 
aopn under the stick of the Kaiui-makam, the Kaahif or the Ma- ] 
moor, in the place of some individual of the common people, of | 
whom he iu turn afterwards takes venMance.' 



THE DUTIBB OF THE BtlOTQRIU. 

Since wo are now occupied with the Skoterim, we will also add, 
that the position, hitherto not properly understood, which they, 
according to the precepts in I)eut, xx. 1 seq. must have held with. 
reference to warlike affairs, (they had the caro of levying soldiers, 
and excusing those unable to perform military service, and they 
delivered the troops over to the military ehiofs, the " captains of 
the armies," in verse 9tli,) is explained by the post which the 
scribes occupy in the same sphere in modem Egypt, and in all 
probability the whole institution of the Shoterim, as it is entirely 
alien to patriarchal customs, ia of Egyptian origin. The scribes 
in the representation of Egyptian warlike scenes, act an impor- 
tant part. In levying soldiera, for instance, they write down the 
names of those who are brought before them by their command- 
ers.* They count, in the presence of the king, the hands of the 
slain which have been cut off, and sometimes also their tongues 
and other members of the body ; they make a statement of the 
weapons, the horses, and the rest of the booty, and present it to 
the king,* and they perform whatever such like things there are 
to be done. 



OF TUE DBAHAons. 

The insolent pride with which Pharaoh received the message 
communicated by Moses, aa : " Who is Jehovah, that I should 
hear his voice, to let Israel go 1 I know not Jehovah, and will 
not let Israel go," in chap. v. 2 ; the obstinacy which lie after- 
wards exhibits, when the divine punishments fall upon him, one 
after another, in deciding to go to deatmctioii with his land aud 
people, rather than yield, are proved on the monuments in vari- 



' Ros. II. 2. p. 257. 



' Ros. II. 3. p. 218. 



' Wi!k, I. r. 339. 
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ous ways, to be in accordance with the genuine spirit of a Pha- 
raoh. A comparison of the representation of the victory of Re- 
mesea Meiamuu, in Thebes, explained by ChampoUion,^ is of 
special interest in tlue connection. The Pharaoh, it is there said, 
at whose feet they lay down these trophies of victory, (the severed 
right hand and other members of the body,) siia quietly in his 
chariot, while bis liorses are held by his officers, and directs a 
haughty speech to his warriors ; " Crive youraelres to mirth ; let 
it rise to heaven. Strangers are dashed to the ground by my 
power. Terror of my name has gone forth ; their hearts are fnii 
of it ; I appear before them as a lion ; I Iiave pursued them as a 
hawk ; 1 have anniliilated their wicked souls. 1 have passed over 
their rivers ; I have set on fire their castles ; I ant to Egypt what 
the god Mandoo ' has been ; I liave vanquished the barbarians ; 
Amun Re, roy father, subdued tJie whole world under my feet, 
and I am king on the throne for ever." It \a said that wo iuIm- 
take the whole character of Champoltion'g work, if we assert tho 
Uteral truth of this translation ; but the spirit which the speecli 
breathes may always be recognised from it. 

Tho ancient Egyptian kings named themselves in thoir pride. 
Kings of the whole world,' and what is yet more, they in this ar- 
rogance claim divine honours for themselves. This can be proved 
by a multitude of arguments, of which we will here give ouly a 
few. The Menephtheum at Thebee has a double character,* that 
of a temple and palace. It is in all its plan destined for the 
dwelling of a man, and yet it reminds one, by its decorations, of 
the coDBecrat«d residence of a god. Even tho name Pharaoh in a 
monument of this i<lea. It cannot bo doubted that it denignatcx 
the king, as the incarnation of tlio sun, which the Egyptians 
named Phre. Tho proof of this Itoaellini' furnishes, relying b[>o- 
cially upon the fact, that among the royal emblems, a disk, re- 
presenting the sun, takes the first place. This ia, accordingly, 



' In den Bricfcn aus Acg. p. 227. 

' "The Pliomohs frequently styled tliomsclves ' Sliuiitoe townnla tho 
Gentiles ; ' from wliicli it appears tbat be was_ the avenger or protector 
agninft enemies, the Mars of Egyptian mytbology, with tho nilditiorial 
tillo of tlllor, 'avenger,' like the Romoii^ god of war." — >Vi7MnMn, Vol. 
1 1. Sec. Ser. p. 34. 

■ Chfimpolliou, p. 2.31. • Cliampollion, p. 2C7. ' I. 1. ]■. 110. 
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the first title which all the kings of Egypt bore. Phre also occurs, 
Gen. xli. 45, in the name of the priest at On or Heliopolis, city 
of the sun, Potiphera, that is, consecrated to Phre. This name 
is also very common on the Egyptian monuments.* 



* See also Wilkinson^ Egypt and Thebes, p. 5, noto, and Manners and 
Customs, Vol. I. p. 43, 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE SIGNS AND WONDERS IN EGYPT. 

THE CONNECTION OP THE BTJPEBNATCRAL WITH THE NATURAL IN TnE 
FLAOUES OP EGYPT. 

The part of Exodus which we now proceed to examine, is of 
great importance for our object, first and principaUy in that the 
supernatural events described, all find a foundation in the natural 
phenomena of Egypt, and stand in close connection with ordinary 
occurrences, and also on account of the many separate references 
in the narrative, which show how very accurate the author's 
knowledge of Egypt was. 

As respects the first point, many have wished to make the oon- 

I nection of the wonders with the natural phenomena of Egypt, an 
argument against the Pentateuch. So indeed tbo English deistH 
have done, as, for example, Morgan} Among those more recent, 
V. BohUn * is conspicuous. Moses, he remarks, in order to avoid 
the suspicion of self-deception, was at least obliged to express him- 
self in the mildest manner possible among his contemporaries, who 
were bo well acquainted with Egypt, if ho wisliod to make tlio 

I commonly observed natural phenomena avail as miracles. Hut it 
is perfectly clear, that these occurrences, as they are related, not- 
withstandiug their foundation in nature, always maintained their 
character as miracles, and cousequently are sufficient to prove what 
they are intended to prove, and to accomplish what they did accom- 
plish. Attempts to merge the supernatural in the natural, such an 
have been made by Du Boi* Aymi,^ and then by Eichkorn* will 
nut accomplish their design. Indeed, the unusual force in which the 
common exbibitionsofnatureheremanifestthemsolves.andespccialiy 
their rapid succession, while at other times only a single one exhibits 



' Comp. Lilientliftl, die gutc Saclie dcr gottl. Offcnb. Th. a. S. 33. 
' S. M. der Einl. 

' Notice BUT lo B^jour >lo» Hebronx en Egyptc, Description, t. viii. 
' lu bis Trc»tiw, Dc Acgypli Anno mimbili. 
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itself with unusual inteueity, as well as the fact that Eichhorv, iiot- 
withstandiiigulltheunuaturaJmisreproscDtatloDMiii which be aU owed 

himself, jet found material for a treatise on the wonderful year of 
Egypt, — if we at the same time consider tliese events in connec- 
tion with the changing cause of them, and also take into accouut 
the exemption of the Land of Goshen, — bring iif to the limits of 
the miraculous ; for the transition to the miraculous is reached 
by the extraordinary in its highest gradation.' 

But we are brought into the sphere of the miraculous itaelf, by 
the circumstance that these things are introduced and performed 
by Moses, that they cease at liis request, and a part of them at a 
time fixed upon by Pharaoh himself,* Hence the connection with 
natural phenomena can be made to avail against the Pentateuch, 
only when, going beyond the present narrative, we limit what 
in it can be explained by the natural occurrences of Egypt, and 
establish the presumption, that the remainder belongs to fiction. 
But this assumption wants all foundation. Not until the histori- 
cal character of the Pentateuch is disproved, is it necessary, in 
conformity with the natural philosophy of Egypt, to separate truth 
and fiction from one another, although it is then better to transfer 
the whole narrative to the province of mythology, since the natural 
in it acquires its significance merely throogh its connection with 
the supernatural. And so soon a-? it shall be separated, we can 
no longer comprehend how Moses could make use of this to prove 
anything, and how it produced the consequences ascribed to it. 

But, that the natural is in itself a presumption against the 
supernatural, and thus furnishes an argument against the histori- 
cal veracity of the Pentateuch, cannot be aJErmed. If we exert 
ourselves to bring forward any one tenable reason for this, we 
shall soon see that we have allowed an entirely arbitrary assump- 
tion. On the contrary, that the connection with the natural 

' ' Even Du Bois Ayrae in a manner ncknowledgea this. He says, 
Descr. t. 8. p. 110 : " Quo 1' on ecarte done de la deficription dea plaies d' 
Egypt* les eiiagg^rations poe'tiques pormises a celui, qui deorit aveo trans- 
port Ics phenomcnea qui out servL a la dflivrance de son peuple, et 1' on 
verra tout prestige 8' ^yanouir ; mais le eooconrs de tant d' eve'nemens es- 
traordinairos quoique naturels, et leur resultat aur le cour, eudurci du Pha- 
Taon, pourront neanmoina ctre conaid^res comme uno prouve frappantc de 
la protection divine." 
' Seo Ex. viii. fi aeq. 
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s for confirmation to tlio Bupematural, is clear from tUe fol- 
I lowing reaaona. 

Since we have shown that the natural ground-work of these 
wonderful events cannot be made an argument against the Pen- 
tateuch, it belongs to us also to point out bow far it is in favour 
of the same. Here comes into view, first, the fitness of thia cha- 
racter of the miracle to the end designed. The euperrtaCurat pre- 
t aenta generally in the Scriptures, no violent opposition to the na- 
I tural, but rather unites iu a friendly alliance with it. This follotvtii 
from the most intiniate relation in which natural events also stand 
to Grod. The endeavour to isolate the miraculous caji ai<I only 
impiety. But there was here a particular reason alao for uniting 
the supernatural as closely as possible with the natural. The ob- 
ject to which all of these occurrences were directed, according to 
chap. viii. 20., was to show that Jehovah is Lord in the midst of 
the land. Well-grounded proof of thia could not have been pro- 
duced by bringing suddenly upon Egypt a succession of strange 
terrors. From these it would only have followed that Jehovah 
had received a momentary and external power over Egypt. On 
the contrary, if the events which annually return were placed un- 
der the immediate control of Jehovah, it would be appropriately 
shown that He was God in the midst of the land, and the doom 
of the false gods which had been placed in his stead would go 
forth, and they would be entirely driven out of the jurisdiction 
which was considered as belonging to them.' 

Further, later fiction would aim specially at the dissolution of 
all connection between the supernatural and the natural, on the 
supposition that the dignity of the former would be marred, and 
that the omnipotence of the Lord and his love for Israel would bo 
obscured, through this connection. It would make it an object to 

Even the earlier commentators Imve occasionally' hinted at this reason 
for a connection of the supenjntiiral with tho natural, yet without giving 
to the thought ita full importance. TIlus, Calvin, for example, in his re- 
marks Qpon the account of the plague of frogs, sajs : Aegyptios ante quasi 
preeario vifam duxiase osteudit deus, qnia singulari beneficio proteserat 
I rananim. Scimua Aegypfum ob multas paludes ct lentum ao 
propo stagnantom Nilum multis rania et vcnenatis bestiis fuiase refertam. 
Nunc quum suhito erumpimt ingentes turmao, agrorum superficiem ol>- 
tegimt, penetrant etiam in domos et ciihicula, denique inroginmpalatium 
conscendunt : facile apparct fuissc ante cohibitaa sola <lei mnnu atquc ila 
Ilehraeurum ftiisse reijni illiiia praesidcm et cuKtodem. 
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conceutrate upon Egypt the strangest terrors. The consideration 
of the significance of the connection of the supernatural with tlie 
natural, which has just been pointed out, would not be sufficient 
to counterbalance this advantage, even if it could be supposed that 
this delicate manner of considering the subject, so far removed 
from common observation, would have been understood. And 
even aside from this view, a fictitious account could never succeed 
in sustaining so accurately the Egyptian character in connection 
with the supernatural, in preventing the obtrusion of an element 
which was not Egyptian. Were it even probable that individual 
Israelites of later times had an accurate acquaintance with Egypt, 
it would be of little advantage, since the thing would necessarily 
not take its shape from them merely, but far more from the pre- 
vailing ignorance of Egypt. Thus, therefore, the connection of 
the supernatural with the natural, throughout the whole, is an ar- 
gument for the credibility of the narrative, for its composition 
at the time it purports to have been made, and consequently for 
its Mosaic origin. 

MOSES' ROD CHANGED TO A SERPENT. 

After these general remarks, we turn to particular explanations. 
A sign which is of a harmless nature, precedes, in Ex. vii. 8 — 13, 
the signs which are comprehended in the number ten as a perfect 
number, and which are also plagues. Trial is first made, whether 
Pharaoh, in reference to whom Calvin ^ so strikingly says, 
*' There is presented us in the person of one abandoned, an exam- 
ple of human arrogance and rebellion,'* will not become wise with- 
out severe measures. Moses' rod is changed into a serpent ; tlie 
Egyptian magicians accomplish, at least in appearance, the same 
thing : but Moses' rod swallows up their rods. This counter- 
wonder of the Egyptian magicians is founded on the peculiar con- 
dition of Egypt : much more is the Mosaic sign, — ^the same by 
which indeed Moses had already, by the divine command, proved 
his commission from God, among the elders of his people. Moses 
was furnished with power to perform that which the Egyptian 
magicians most especially gloried in, and by which they most of 
all supported their authority. 

* Nobis in unius reprobi persona superbiae et rebellionis humanae imago 
Bubjicitur. 
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Tlio inciiiitatioii nf yerpeuts has been native to Egj'pt from the 
most ancient even to the present time,' The Freneli scholars, 
in their Description, have given the most accordant accounts of 
it. Even tliose who entered upon an examination of the subject 
with most absolute unbelief, have been forced to the conviction 
that there is something in it, — that the Psjlli are found in pos- 
session of a secret charm, wliicL places them in a condition to 
bring about the most wonderful consequences. " We confess," it is 
said, " tliat we, far removed from all easy credulity, have ourselves 
been witnesses of some things so wonderful, that we cannot consider 
the art of the serpent-tamers as entirely chimerical. We be- 
lieved at first tliat they removed tLe teeth of serpents, and the 
stiugs of scorpions, but we have Iiad opportunity to convince our- 
selves of the contrary."* " I am persuaded," says Quatremire^ 
"that there were a certain number of men found among the Psylli 
of antiquity, who by certain secret preparations put themselves in 
a condition, not to fear the bite of serpents, and to handle the 
most poisonous of them uninjured." " In Egypt and the neigh- 
bouring countries," says the same author, " there are men and 
women, who truly deserve the name of Psylli, and who uninjureii 
handle the cerastes and other serpents, whose poison produces im- 
mediate death."' That they do not probably break out the 
poisonous teeth, Hassetquist also testifies front personal observa- 
tion. According to the account in the Description,* the art passcH 
from father to son. The Psylli form an association claming to 
be the only individuals who are able to cliami serpents, and U) 
free houses from them. Never dues any other than the son of a 
Psylli attain to this ability. Serpents in Egypt often conceal 
thom.-ielves in the houses, and then become very dangerous. 
When any thing of this Idnd is suspected, they have recourse tu 
tlie Psylli. " The French commander-in-chief wished at a ci^rtaiii 
time to examine the aSair to the bottom. He called for the PHylli, 
and commanded thorn to produce from the palace a serpent, which, 

' Compare Adian, 17. 5, and the summary of tbc aticoniita of the an- 
eientf^ concerning the P«ylli, iu (iuutremSre, Mi-raoiri'S sur 1' Egy[>tc, 1. 1, 
p. 202 seq. 

• In a Treatise, Dc I' nrt dus oiiliiogcnoa oil cnchantoura dea gerpena, in 
t. 18. of tlie Doscr. p, .333 mm]. 

' Ab abavu i|iiute(l, p. 2<)4. ' QUfitrcniirei p. 210, 

■ T. 24. r- 82 Bi-q. 
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i'rotii traces dittuuvered, was supposed to be there. Tlic moist 
places were especially examined. There thel'sylli called, by irai-. 
tating the hissiDg, sometimes of the male and sometimes of the. 
female Berpent. After two hours and a quarter, a serpent truly 
presented itself. In the religious festivals, the Paylli appear en- 
tirely naked, with the ueck, arnia, and other parta of the body 
coiled around by serpents, which they permit to sting and tear 
their breast and stomach, and effectually defend thomselvea 
against them with a sort of frenzy, pretending to wish to eat theni 
alive. Their sleight of hand ia very varioua. They are able, ac- 
cording to their aasertiona, to change the Haje' — i. e. the species of 
serpent which they eapeeially make use of for their tricks— into a 
rod, and compel them to feign themaelveB dead. When they wish 
to perform this operation, they spit in the throat of the animal, 
compel it to shut up its mouth, and lay it down upon the ground. 
Then, as if in order to give a last command, they lay their hand 
upon its head, and immediately the sez^ent, stiff and motionlesfl, 
falls into a kind of torpor. They wake it up when they wish, 
seizing it by the tail, and rolling it roughly between the hands." 
Du Bois Ayme^ gives his testimony to the same thing. 

That which ia related to ua of the condition of modem serpent- 
charmers, in the practice of their sleight of hand, ia entirely suffi- 
cient to give an insight into the condition of the Egyptian magi- 
cians who withstood Moaes. The state of these last, no leas than 
tlie first, waa certainly that of the highest enthusiasm, and can- 
not be attributed to a merely deliberate attempt to deceive ; al- 
though deception, aa is shown to ho the case with the modem Egyp- 
tian Psylli, is hy no means excluded by enthusiasm, but rather' 
often goes hand in hand with it. That the condition of the 

' It ia worthy of notice, that this species of serpent, the asp of the an- 
ciant Egyptians, was considered sacred throughout the whole country. 
" It was worshipped," says Plutarch, Be laid., " on account of a certain 
resemblacce between it, and the operations of the divine power. It was 
the emblem of tlie god Neph, and tlie goddess Ranno. The asp waa 
easily tamedj and came from its place of concealment by the snappiog of 
the fingers." Aelian (Lib. vi. c. 33) speaks of the power of the Kgyptiana 
to charm serpents, and call them forth from their lurliing places, &c. 
" Mummies of them have hcen discovered in the Heeropoiia of Thebes." 
Compare Wilk, Vol. 1. Sec. Ser. p. 237 — 242, also upon the Cerastes or 
homed snake, mentioned on p. 101, soo 24fi seq. 
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INt'.lNTATION OF SERPENTS. 101 

Psj'ili ia yue of oestacy ia indeed uleai" fTOiti the passages already 
i]uoted. According to MinutoU,' *' the people consider tlierii as 
holy. At certain festivals, e. g. on the day before the departure 
of the great caravan to the Holy Caaba, they go forth in procession 
with live enakcs around their necks and anna, having their faceti 
ID eontortiona like an insane person, until foam falls from the 
mouth. They sometimes also tear the serpenta with their teeth.* 
^Vheu tliey are in ttiia conditioiij the people press around them, 
espoeiaUy the women, in order, if it is possible, to touch their 
foaming mouths with tlieir handa," The same author describes 
one of the Psylli, who liad been sent for to free a house fi-oin ser- 
pents, iu the following manner: "The appearance of this man 
ViUS that of a true magician. In the beginning of hia operation 
he stripped himaelf naked even to a little apron about his liips : 
upon his breast hung a chain of black coral : hia head was shorn 
to a bunch of hair, which stood up like bristles upon the top of his 
head ; his body was dark-brown and muscular. Rolling his eyoK 
and witli the rod of divination in his hand, he now walked forth 
with a grave demeanour, and, in the meantime, whiUit costing forth 
louder and louder imprecations, and tlirusting against the ceiling 
and walbs with hia divining rod, lie searched thoroughly the cliatn 
bers and comers, now of the upper and now of the lower story. 
His fumigations of meal, sulphur, and onion parings were at last 
so stupifying that a hard cough often interniptod the fornmla of 
im^antalion, and he wa^ sovoral times obliged to invigorate hiin- 
eelf by smoking a pipe of tobacco." 

It is entirely contrary to the spirit of autiipiity in general, and 



' S, 2GG, ff. der Reiw. 

* Laite, in bis "Modern Egy])tians," Vol. II. p. 207, sayn; " SiTju'ttW 
and scorpiona were not unfrcquently oaten by Saiulces, iliiriiifC my runix^r 
visit to this country. The former were deprlveil of tlicir i>oiiiuuou« Ui'll< 
or rcudered hormlesa, by having tlieir upperoiiil lower lipaboriHl.aud tied 
together on each side with a silk string, to prevent tlieir biting ; and 
Minctimes, those wliiuli were merely carried in proeosiioii, hint two *ilvor 
ring* pnt in place of tho silk strings. WhcneveraS&adooat* tliaflcaliofa 
live Horpeut, be was, or affected to l»e, excited to do so by a kind of freiwy. 
Ilo pressed Tcry bani, with tito end of liie ihiiiuh, upon the reptile'* back, 
M bu gmspuil it, al a i>uint about two inuhes from the head ; and all that 
he ate of it, wns the head and the purt lictwixn it and the puhit wlnre 
bis thiiiul) prossud ; of which bii nuido throe or four moutlifuls ; tbt- rest 
ho threw awuy," 



of Egyptian antiquity iu particular, to explain tlw pliraso, ■' Thia , 
is the fiuger of God," chap, viii. as moaning, " This is accom- 
plished by God," 80 that the magicians aay, that until now they 
have contended with Mosea and Aaron upon earthly groundj 
with human meana, and there they have overcome, but now God 
appears.' It should rather be explained : By the power of God 
have they obtained the victorj-. They certainly also ascribe to 
Elohim (not Jehovah) their former success ; the whole contest 
was a contest of God, Gen. xxx. 8, and therefore their present in- 
ability must be to them of just so much greater significance. 

It deserves to be noticed alao, that the present condition of the 
Psylli in Egypt ia entirely one of decay. It ia torn loose from 
its natural connection, the soil of natural religion, from which it 
originally sprung. It exists in a land in which even now modem 
illumination has variously exerted ita in0uenco and hindered its 
freedom. Accordingly nothing ia more natural than that very 
much that ia artificial should be added to the exstatie condition, 
and that very much charlatanry should creep in. But what now 
remains of ecstacy ia entirely sufficient to convince us of the inten- 
sity of it, as it existed in the time of the glory of the Egyptian 
religion and priesthood. 

The opinion expressed upon the proceedings of the modem 
Psylli, which we find among observers who are most free from 
prejndice, and alao among those who, on the other hand, are decid- 
ly under the dominion of prejudice, guide ua in explaining the 
fact, that the author of the Pentateuch does not speak definitely 
upon the nature and origin of the results produced by the Egyp- 
tian magicians. Were the thing so simple aa it is generally con- 
sidered to be, were it either common jugglery or something really 
miraculous, performed by the permission of God through Satanic 
influence, then the author of the Pentateuch would not, it may be 
presumed, fail to express an opinion upon it. But, since the 
ground on which these thinga rest — a very dark and difficult one 
— is not yet indeed but imperfectly explained by the most 
thorough investigations, it was preferable to remain standing at 
the outer edge without going deeper into the nature of these re- 
Bults.* As respects the thing itself, a further insight into the 
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Calvin saya ; Digitum dei opponunt suae solertiae et peritia' 
enira fateri quenquam roortalium scientia praeccllore. 
The word Dn'I3'?3 Belteyliem, in chnp. vii. 22, and viii. 
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WATER CHAXOED TO FILOOD. iM 

nature of these consequences avails nothing. WhaleTcr opinion 
tLej had of it, this is certain, that even in the 6rst tliree signs, 
the superior power of the God of Tsrael made itaelf anflicientlj' 
known to auj one who did not studiously seek a support for his 
unbelief and rebellion. Tbej change, it matters not wbetlicr 
really or in appeatunce, their rode into serpents, bnt the rod 
of Moses swallows up thoir rods ; they also change, at least on a 
small scale, water into blood, but they are not able to restore the 
blood to its former state ; in like manner, imitating on a small 
scale the miracle of Moses, they brought up frogs nptn the land, 
but they were not able to free it from the plague of froga. " For 
the punishment of the Egyptians," says Tkeodoret, " <iod gavo 
also to magicians power, but not for removing punishment : since 
the king had not enough of his pli^es, but even commanded the 
magicians to increase the chastisement, so God also punished liim 
through these : Thou art not yet satisfied with the punishment 
inflicted by my servants, so punish I thee also by thine own." 
Aud the relative power of the Egyptian m^ciann in the begin- 
ning, must serve to show in so much clearer light their entire im- 
potence as it wae first exhibited in the little gnats and then con- 
tinued invariable. The contest was first intentionally carried on 
in a sphere in wliich the Egyptian magicians, as we certainly 
know vnth reference to tho first sign, had hitherto shown Ibelr 
principal power. After they had there been Tanquisijod, the nrano 
was eltangcd to a sphere in wliich they could not at all furthrr 
contend, and the doom which in this way came upon thorn, fell 
through them upon their gods.' 

TUE FIRST PLAOUP — THE WATER OP EOYPT CUAKOEO To Rl-O'm. 

We tuni now to the«ecuRii sign, which is also tho t'leul plague. 
It cunsi:^ls in changing tho waters of the Nile, nnd the other wa- 
ters of Egypt, into blood. It appears from Joel iii. 4, according to 
which the moon sliall bo changed into blood, tliat tliere is no 
reason to suppose that literal blood is here meant. On the con- 

wliich it is often affirmed that a verdict of tlio uutUor upon lliii ninl- 
tcr is found, contains no aach tiling ; and the wliule contest h a vain one, 
•i lice there b nuti ling existing which cau pvo tii any information con- 
I'l'riiiiig Ilia opinion. 
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trnry, tliu ehango iuto blood can properly only have roforonce to 
the blood red colour : so that the blood here ia the same as the 
wator red aa blood in 2 Kings ill. 22. The designation ia here 
evidently chosen for the aake of the symbolic character which thia 
plague bcM^, as also the water red as blood in the passage referred ^ 
to in the book of Kings has a symbolic significance, aJinonncing 
destruction to the enemies of Israel. To the Egyptians shall the 
reddened water be blood, reminding them of the innocent blood 
which they have shed, and pointing to the flowing guilty blood to 
be shed. In this characteristic this plague is coupled with the 
darkness wliich afterwards covered the whole land, as both also 
appear connected in Joel iii. 4 : " The sun shall be turned into 
darkness and the moon into blood." In the symbolic colours ar- 
ranged by the Egyptians, black was the colour of death and 
mourning, — for that wliich was base and its author, the red 
colour was chosen, probably as the colour of blood.' 

That there is found sometliing analogous to this plague in the f 
natural phenomena of Egypt, has already long ago been said. 
The water of the Nile, a short time before the inundation, takes a | 
green, and at the beginning of the inundation a red colour. The 
cause of this change of colour has not yet been sufficiently in 
tigated.' According to Antes,^ the inhabitants name the water j 
when the flood has reached its highest point of increase, ^^| *\^ J 
(ma ahmar) red water. In the year 1673 the Nile reddened as i 
early as the beginning of July, and continued of a red colour to I 
the end of December, when it assumed again its usual hue.' 

In common years the water, when it is green and red, is drink- 



' Drummann, Ueber die Inachri/t in Bosctte, S. 108, 109. 

■ Le Pere Aine, in tlie Memoir 8ur la Valleo du Nil, in the Doscr. 1. 18, ■ 
p. fiTl, says : " The water at Cairo is found by analysis to be five times I 
purer than that of the Seine at Paiis, It, however, haa this degree of I 
purity only at the time when the inundation begins to diminish. The [ 
noxious qualities which are attributed fo it, at the time when the water is 
low and stagnant, and when it begins to increase, appear to proceed from J 
au innumerable multitude of insects which the heatgenerates in it. The ] 
causes which destroy the purity of the water, at different seas 
the year, are not yet sufficiently investigated. The red colour originates, k 
probably, from the earthy particlea which the flood brings along with it I 
from Sennaar." 

• In Do Sacy upon AbdolJatipli, p. 346. 

* Hartmann, Acgyptcn, S, 128. 
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ablo. Sontiini ^ says : " During the continuance of my juunicy, 
I with my compauiona Lad no other driuk than tho umuingled 
water of the Nile. We drank it without any one of us experien- 
cing inconvenience, at all seasons of the year, even when the in- 
undation so fills it with slime that it is thick and reddish, and ap- 
pears truly loathsome." 

But sometimes, in years of great heat, this peculiarity of water 
becomes a great calamity. Thus ./ifirfoWatipA' relates: " In the 
year 596 (1199) the increase of the Nile was smaller than had 
ever been known. About two months before the iiret indications 
of the inundation, the waters of the river assumed a green colour. 
This increased by degrees, and it became putrid, and offensive to 
the taste. Sick people avoided drinking from it, and drank well- 
water.' By boiling, its smell and taste became worse. There 
also appeared in it worms and other animals, which live in stEig- 
nant water." 

That in our account tlie common plague existed in an entirely 
uncommon degree is evident, since the ordinary means of purifi- 
cation did not at all take effect, verse 19. The Egyptians could not 
drink at all from the river, verse 21, and the fish also died in it, 
verso 18, Of this last effect there is no other example on record. 
But what passes beyond the boundaries of the barely extraordi- 
nary, and carries the occurrence into the region of the miraculous, 
is, that the changing of the waters took place, not merely sudden- 
ly, while it commonly is gradual,* bat it also was in accordance 
with the prediction of Moses, and just at the moment when he 
lifted his rod. 

The circumstances which arc also sometimes referred to, an 
proof of the difference between this change of the water, and the 
one which is common, namely, that it occurred at an entirely un- 
usual time, and that it also ceased far more suddenly than com- 
mon, are shown on closer examinatiou to be without foundation. 
For with reference to tho time of this first plague, there is nothing 
eaid in the account, and it is therefore most probable that in this 
respect it offered nothing extraordinary. The reason which De 
fVette' adduces, that the first plagues, in rererouoo to time, mud 

' Til. 2. S. 13. ' De Sacy, p. 332. • Sou Ex. vii. 2J. 

' C-mipnrc tho interesting case* of tho clinngc of water to a red coluur in 
other countries. Kiun-'um. A. u. N. Moroni. Th. I. S. 281 ff. 
' Itrit, der Isr. Gcsch. S. 103. 
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border nearly on the last which took place some time between the 
end of February, and the beginning of April : * They must follow 
each other at short intervals, if they shall produce wonder and 
fear,' has little force. For the facts were of a kind, that could 
not fail to make a deep impression, if they were separated from 
one another by even longer intervals ; and besides, it had a pecu- 
liar significance, if Jehovah went through, as it were, an entire 
course with the Egyptians — ^following now with his miracles, the 
customary, revolving circle of nature in their land. Let it be re- 
marked, as the account says nothing of the time of the first 
plagues, the assumption of v. Bohlen : " Since the Exodus of the 
Israelites was in the month Abib, just at the time of the passover, 
the most of these plagues, which first appear in midsummer, can 
be devised only by one who has a merely casual acquaintance 
with the land," is baseless. But were such specifications of time 
found, it would be pertinent to call attention to the fact, that the 
author nowhere asserts that those extraordinary events are con- 
fined to the time in which the common events belong. The second 
asserted difference is founded on verse 25 : ^' And seven days 
were fulfilled after that the Lord had smitten the river." But 
we have no right to infer ^ from this, that that condition of the 
Nile lasted only seven days. The words are rather to be closely 
connected with what follows, and the meaning is only, that seven 
days after the beginning of the first plague, concerning the end 
of which nothing is related, the announcement of the second 
follows. 

Although it belongs not to our immediate purpose, yet we wish 
to remark here, briefly, upon the ridiculous contradiction whicli 
has been found in this narrative. How could the Egyptian ma- 
gicians, it is said, after Moses has changed all the waters to a 
red colour, do the same. Setting aside all forced solutions, this 
objection is easily and simply annulled by the remark, that the 
pressing of the word all, upon which this contradiction entirely 
rests, stands in opposition to the usage in the Hebrew historical 
writings in general, and especially in narrating the great deeds of 
the Lord in Egypt, concerning which the heart, full of gratitude 
and astonishment, was allowed to have no little influence. That 



* With Jonathan who supplies : Et postea sanavit vcrbuni doniini 
fluvium. 
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no rule is without exceptions, appears to the writer so self-evident, 
that he supposes there is no necessity to avoiil the full expression, 
on account of exceptions, which with him are entirely in the hack- 
ground. So he proceeds thronghout. According to chap. ix. 2-5, 
for example, all tlie trees of the field were broken hy the hail. 
According to x. 5, the locust eat all the trees. If we here press 
the significance of the all, wo shall have a contradiction for the ex- 
planation of which even the most boundless carelessness ia not 
sufficient. 

Besides this moat prominent Egyptian reference, already notic- 
ed, several others are found. We will begin witli the one moat 
striking among them, which ia contained in verse 19. It ia there 
said, Blood shall bo in all of Egypt, " both in wood and fitonc." 
(Luther: both in vcssek of wood and stone.) These words have 
at first view something very remarkable, and they loso it only 
when they are explained by the Egyptian customs, tfi which they 
refer, as has already been remarked.' In common times they are 
accustomed to purify the turbid water of the Xile in veaseU of 
wood or stone, generally in the latter. When it is desimlilu to 
purify it quickly, a ball of crushed almonds U thrown in ; when 
there is time for the purification, it is done without them. The 
purification with almonds is particularly described by Pronper 
Alpinug, Pococke,^ and Savary. Of the simple proceaa H|makH 
IIelfrich,na quoted by Uartmann:'' " Helfrich remarks, that 
the water in large vessels of wood, earth, and al^io of nnbnmivl 
clay, even without the addition of almonds, settlca in two or three 
days. According to others, this is done even quicker." And then 
Mayr * says : " The water which comen npon the table in paxwst 
tlirough vessels of a kind of earth, which forthwith pcnnits the 
liquid to filter through." Le Bruyn * saya that it in conitidered 
as very fortunate to bo in possession of each a vosfiel of whit.o 
earth. It ia also said, that the watur becomox so putri<l that It 
admits no purification. But it ia of far more imixtrtanci-, than 
that the author knows the common method of pnrifying wat<T 
among the Egyptians, to consider the preciiKt maimer in which he 
speaks of it. He does not obtrude this knowledi;^. He supposiM 



' In ilrii Boub. a. il. Orifiit, Diutwli v 

' 1. 312. - I>. 100. 

' Tom. II. p. 103. Tlicvfiiot, (. 1. p. 2- 
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that a mere hint is enough for his iniuiediate readei's, who were 
tliem selves acquainted with the peculiarities of Egypt, and it does 
not occur to him as necessary to add anything of explanation. 
Certainly these two words, wood and stone, are of no small im- 
portance with respect to the authorship of the Pentateuch. 

The same verse furnishes us also another proof of the author'^ 
acquaintance with Egypt. The Lord commanded Moses to take 
his rod, and stretch out his hand " upon the waters of Egypt, 
upon its streams, upon its canals, upon its pools, and upon all its 
collections of water." The classification of the waters of Egypt, 
which is here given, appears to be entirely accurate and complete. 

The streams, JTira Neharoth, says Faher^ are the arms 
of the Nile ; the ditches, D^lii^ Garim, are the artificial can- 
als f the pools, D^MiJ, Agamim, are the stagnant ponds, which 
the Nile makes, called in Egypt, Birke, — of these there are many ; 
the collections of water, DJD ni|pD"^3, Kol-Mikvi-Maim, are 
all the other standing water, or that which is left behind by the 
Nile, the lakes and puddles, from which the peasants, who live at 
a distance from the Nile, water their land ; and indeed, even the 
inhabitants of Cairo are compelled to pay for and drink this water, 
since the carriers bring it to them on camels, instead of the Nile 
water, which is farther off.^ 

The threat of Moses, and the described inconveniences which 
its fulfilment brought upon the Egyptians, is founded on the im- 
portance which the Nile water has for the Egyptians, and upon 
the enthusiastic love of the inhabitants of Egypt for it. The Nile 
water is almost the only drinkable water in Egypt. For the water 
of the few wells is distasteful and unwholesome. The Turks, ac- 
cording to Mascrier, find the water so pleasant that they eat salt in 
order to be able to drink more of it. They are accustomed to say, 
if Mohammed had drank thereof, he would have asked immortal- 
ity of God, so that he might always drink of this water. If the 

» Zu flarmar, S. 326-7. 

■ Compare upon D**lii% with the signification of canals, Ges. Thes. 
s. V. ' • 

8 Thevenot, 1. 1. p. 173. In reference to the Egyptian lakes, Hartmanii^ 

S. 146, may be compared. He remarks : ** Also upon them^ the inund<a- 

tion of the Nile has a considerable influence, supplying them with water 

where they are dry, and increasing it where any yet remains." See also 

Le Pere, M^m, s. les Lacs de la basse Egypte, in the Descr. t. 16. p. 11)9 

seq. 
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Egyptians undertake a pilgrimage to Mecca, or travel eisewhere, 
they apeak of nothing hut tlie delight which they shall experience 
when, on their return, they again drink of the Nile water, fee' It 
is very justly said, aft«r these circumstances have been referred to, 
" He who has never understood any thing of the pleasantness of 
the Nile water, and does not know how much of it the Egyptians 
are accustomed to drink, will now find in the words of Moses, 
' tlie Egyptians shall loathe,' ifec. a meaning which he has not he- 
fore perceived. The sense is, they loathe the water which they 
at other times prefer before all the water in the world, even that 
which they have previously longed for. They prefer to drink 
well-water, which in their country is ao unpleasant." * 

In verse ] 5, it is said : " Go to Pharaoh in the morning, be- 
hold he goeth out to the water, and meet him on the banks of the 
Nile." In like manner, in chap. viii. 16 (20) : " Rise nji early 
in the morning, and stand before Pharaoh ; behold he goeth forth 
to the water." Both passages are founded on the divine honours 
which the Egyptians paid to the Nile. Moses is comtnandod U) 
meet Pharaoh, with a commission from the true God, wliuni 
Pharaoh wickedly reaiuts, just when he is preparing to bring hix 
daily offering to his false gods. In the first passage, this moment 
appears to be the more fitly chosen, since the threatened demon- 
stration of the omnipotence of Jehovah ie exLibited directly upon 
tlie false god. The Egyptians, even in the most auuieut tiineo, 
paid divine lionours to the Nile. Especially woh lie zunhiwtly 

' See Maillet, t. 2. p. 103. The saluliritf and eicelU'Uco of tijo water 
of the Nile have been ever the theme of praivc, both with nativwi ami 
foreignen. So nutritious were its quulitiesauppotwd totw,tIiatthu prji-otii 
withheld it from their gacrcd bull Apis, lest the uMoritshouMninko him 
too fat. The natives at the prewnt ilay frtNgncutlf itimului« thctiuM!] vcn 
by adding salt to fresh draughts from the dolldoDs stream, and the P'k}'1>- 
(iausinfureif!^) land speak of nothing withsomuchcnthuitinsiii as tliudi-Oiijlit 
which they will eKpcrience from the Nile WBt«r un their return. The 
Egyptians, during the continuance of the plague, wore not wholly vtitli- 
ont a resource ; we read that " all the Egyptians digged round about tliu 
river for water to drink ; for they could not drink of tlio water of the 
TiTor," (Exod. vii. 24.) But though the waters of tlio Nilunru nimark- 
ably good, that of all the wells in Egy\)t is so tintckitili oi to Iw Kurvtdy 
fit for use. See Lam., I. 293. T. 

* In den, Ekt)!). a. d. Orient, S. 311. Compnro nlm Ooilmnnn* vrmi. 
.Snmmlungen, Th. 1. S. 130. RoHUm. A. u, N. Horxeul. Th. I. S. 
27Gfr. 
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honoured, according td Champolllon,^ at Nilopolis, where he had 
a temple. Herodotus^ mentions the priests of the Nile. '' What 
the head is to the body," says Horapollo,^ " the Nile is to the 
Egyptians.'" " He is,'' continues the same author, " according to 
representations whose antiquity cannot be determined, identical 
with Osiris,* and the highest god." * Lucian ^ says : " Its water 
is a common divinity to all of the Egyptians." The monuments 
bear witness to the same effect as the ancient authors, they in- 
deed very particularly represent, that even the kings paid divine 
honours to the Nile. According to Champollion,^ there is in a 
chapel at Ghebel Selseleh (Silsilis,) a painting of the time 
of the reign of Remeses II., which exhibits this king "offer- 
ing wine to the god of the Nile, who, in the hieroglyphic 
inscription, is called, Hapi Moou, the life-giving father of all 
existences." According to the inscription, this chapel is specially 
dedicated to this god. Remeses is called in it, " beloved of Hapi 
Moou, the father of the gods." " The passage which contains 
the praise of the god of the Nile, represents him at the same time 
as the heavenly Nile, the primitive water, the great Nilus, whom 
Cicero ® declares to be the father of the highest deities, even of 
Ammon ; and of this I am myself also convinced ^ from other in- 
scriptions on the monuments." 

Yet far more convincing than the knowledge of Egyptian af- 
fairs which the author exhibits, is here also the unpremeditated 
manner in which he exhibits this knowledge, and the want of 
every explanatory remark, resting upon the supposition, that such 
a thing is not necessary for his immediate readers. 



* Eg. sur les Pharaons, 1. 1. p. 321. 

* In B. 2, c. 90 : 01 Ipkiq ai/roi ol tov NciXov. See Babr on this passage. 

* Bei Drumann, Inschrift von Rosetta, S. 100. 

* Pint, de Is. et. Osir. p. 363 D. 

® Heliodorus, Aeth. 9. p. 435. Athen. 6. 203 : " AiyvvTu Uv NtTXe." 
® In the Jupiter Tragoed. opp. t. 2. p. 699. Edid. Beitz. 
' In den Briefer aus Egypten, S. 121, D. Uebers. 
^ De nat. Deer. 

* "Anaglyphum in vice Kamak repertum," remarks Crcuzer, (in 
Comm. Herod, p. 212,) who also, pp. 186 — 188, treats expressly of the 
divine honours paid to the Nile, " tema Pharaonis initia exhibit. Etenim 
prime loco sacerdotes eum aspergunt lustrantque sacra unda Nili," ike. 
Compare also upon the deity of the Nile, Jabl. Pantli. t. 2. p. 171. 



THE SECOND PLAGDE— 



The account of the second plague, the froga, funiiahea us far 
less abundant spoil tlian that of the first. It is implied in the ac- 
count itself, in chap. viii. 5, that the waters of E{j;ypt, even in or- 
dinary circu instances, contain many frogs ; and from the nature 
of these waters, we could scarcely imagine it to be otherwise. 
Tlie statements of traTellers in regard to this are, however, very 
scanty. Hasselquist^ mentions frogs among the Mosaic plagues, 
which even now visit both natives and foreigners. According to 
Sonnini,^ the stagnant waters about Rosetta are filled with 
thousands of frogs, which make very much noise.^ 

That a sudden appearance of animals, — which though always 
present in a land, ordinarily are scarcely noticed at all, — in un- 
told numbers so as to become a plague, has not been unknown in 
Egypt at other times, is shown by what Macrizt* says of the 
destructions by worms : " In 791-2, the worms which destroyed 
books and woollen cloth, multiplied in a wonderful manner. A 
credible man assured us, that tbcso animals ato 1500 pieces of 
cloth, — more than fifteen camel loads. I was persuaded from 
wliat I myself saw, that this declaration was not exaggerated, 
and that the worms had destroyed in the region of the sea, a 
great quantity of wood and cloth. I saw at Materiah, garden- 
walls wliicli were entirely pierced through by these little animab, 
About the year 821, this plague made its appearance in the quar- 
ter of Hosainiah, just out of Cairo. The worms, after they had 
consumed provisions, cloth, &c. wliich caused an incalculable Iokh 
to the inhabitants, seized upon tlie walla of the bousoB, and gnaw- 
ed the rafters until they were pierced entirely through. The own- 
ers quickly tore down the buildiuga which the wunna had K{>ared, 
BO that the quarter near was entirely laid waste. ThuMe aitinials 
carried their devastations even to the houses which stand bard by 
the Gate of Conquest and \'ictory-" 



• P.2fi4. ' Th. lll.S.mii. 

' An account of the different krn.l.t of fri>({i in Eiryjit, is fuuii.l i 
DuBcr. t. 34. p. 1G4 ecq. 
' In Qualremin^ 1. 1. p. lil. 
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THE THIRD PLAGUE— THE D3D» GNATS. 

As respects the third plague, it is now generally agreed, that 
by DM, kinnimy gnats are meant. These are, even in ordinary 
years, very troublesome in Egypt. Herodotus ^^ as early as his 
time, speaks of the great trouble which the gnats cause, and of 
the precautions which are taken to guard against them. The pas- 
sages in modem travellers are collected in Oedmann,^ — according 
to the testimony of Maillet and Pococke, they often darken the 
air in Cairo, — in Hartmann,^ and last in Eichhorn,^ Hartmann 
comprises the results in the following words : " All travellers speak 
of these gnats as an ordinary plague of the country. In cool 
weather they are especially bold. They pursue the men, prevent 
them from eating, disturb their sleep, and cause swellings which 
are sensibly painful. What SonninP says of these gnats, in his 
account of his abode in Rosetta, is of peculiar interest : " It is as- 
serted that the multitude of gnats, with which the streets and the 
inside of the houses were then filled, owe their origin to this em- 
ployment (the drying of rice about the end of October.) Indeed, 
there are fewer of them at other times. After the rice harvest, 
they go forth in multitudes from the overflowed fields in which 
the preceding generation laid their eggs. They come to trouble 
men, they make wounds, in order to suck their blood, not less 
burning than those of the Maringonins of South America." 
These passages show that the time of the extraordinary public 
calamities corresponded merely to that of the extraordinary plague. 
The first plague, the changing of water to blood, transfers us to 
the period of the increase of the Nile, the gnats begin to multiply 
at the end of the inundation. 

THE FOURTH PLAGUE — THE FLIES. 

The animals which constitute the fourth plague, are designated 
by H'Ty^ aroh. This word originally can scarcely have any other 
signification, than the mingling, but it was secondarily applied to 
a distinct species of animals, which in Egypt especially compose 

' B. 2. c. 195. « I. S. 74 fF. « S 250. 

* S. 17, 18. » Th. 1. S. 24G. 
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the vermiit or iiisectjj. That they were flies is argued: 1. From 
the attthority of the Septii^nt, which translates ^"X^, arob, by 
dog-fly, Kfro/iu'ia. 2. From the appropriate connection of gnats 
and flies. S. From tlic fact that fliea belong to the common in- 
conveniences of Egypt. 

How troubiesoDie flies are in Egypt even in ordinary circnm- 
stances, is most clearly shown by the deacriptiou of Sonnini : ' 
" The most numerous and tronbleaome inaecta in Egypt are tlie 
fiics (musoa domestica L.) Men and animals are grievonsly 
tormented by them. It is impossible to form an adequate con- 
ception of their fury when they wish to fix themselves upon any 
part of the body. If tliey are driven away they light again the 
same instant, and their pertinacity wearies the most patient. 
They especially love to light in the comers of the eyes, or on the 
edge of the eyelids, seneitire parts to which they are attracted by 
a slight moisture." The description of the dog-fly by Philo* ia, 
For substance, entirely in accordance with this account. By thin 
name insects incredibly monstrous are often designated. Aside 
from a little exaggeration, it is impossible to disbelieve in Philo. 
The name, dog-fly, is probably chosen to distinguish those insei^ia 
from another very widely difl^usod species of flies, which is smaller 
and less troublesome.' Abdollaliph* saya: "In consequence of 
the great dampness of the air, buga, flies, and fleas continue here 
a great part of the year." In Jomard,* just as hero, flies and 
gnats are associated together aa plagucR of Egypt : " The remark 
also that these cold seasons free the land from the plague of in- 
numerable flies and gnats, whose biteti are sa IroubleHome and 
painful." 

As the threatened plagno made ita appearance, I'haraoh csuM'd 
Moses and Aaron to be called, anil *aid to thorn : " Sacrifici' tit 
your Ood in the land." But Mones answered : " It is not meet 
to do so ; for we shall sacrifice the aboini nation of the Kgyptiann 
to the Lord our God. If wo sacrifice the abomination of the 
Egyptians before their eyes, will they not utone us ? " Exud. viii. 
^'1 (2((). That there ia here a refercuco to Egyptian coetoms, ha« 
always been acknowledged. 



■ Th. 3. S. 22B. • Sco I 

> Suuniui, S. 227. 

• In the De8«T. t. IB. p. 2,512. 
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According to the common theory, the very bitter exasperation 
to be apprehended by the Israelites from the Egyptians, was be- 
cause the latter sacrificed animals, which the former considered 
sacred. But there are two arguments against this supposition : 
1. The designation — abomination, is not appropriate to the conse- 
crated animals. This indicates that the animals which the Israel- 
ites slaughtered were not too good, but two bad for oflFerings. 2. 
The animals which were commonly taken among the Israelites for 
oflFerings, were also among the Egyptians not sacred. The only one 
of the larger domestic animals which was generally considered as 
sacred, the cow,^ was also among the Israelites, except in the case 
in Num. xix., which is entirely by itself, not oflfered. The animals 
most commonly sacrificed — oxen, were also both sacrificed and 
eaten by the Egyptians. 

The oflFence is rather, that the Israelites omit the inquiry con- 
cerning the cleanness of animals, which is practised with the 
greatest caution by the Egyptians. That only clean animals 
were sacrificed by the Egyptians, Herodotus says in 2. 45, where 
he acquits the Egyptians from the imputation of oflfering human 
sacrifices : " For since they are not allowed to sacrifice any ani- 
mals except the swine, and the bullock, and calves, namely, those 
that are clean among them, and the goose, how can they oflFer 
men V What stress is laid upon cleanness, and how truly it is 
considered as an abomination to oflFer an unclean animal, is seen 
from Herodotus.^ Only a red ox could be oflFered, and a single 
black hair rendered it unclean. They also placed dependence 
upon a multitude of marks besides this ; the tongue and tail were 
accurately examined, &c. Each victim must, after a prescribed 
examination in confirmation of its fitness, be sealed on the horns. 
To oflFer an unsealed ox was prohibited on penalty of death.^ 



* Compare Herod. B. 2, c. 41. Heeren, S. 363, 
' B. 2. c. 38. See also Bahr on the passage. 

• The intolerant fanaticism of the Egyptians, which the answer of Moses 
implies, is also proved from other sources. Herodotus says in B. 2, c. 65 : 
*^ If any person kills one of these animals intentionally, he expiates his 
crime by death ; if unintentionally, he must pay the fine which the priest 
imposes. But whoever kills an ibis or a hawk, whether intentionally or 
not, must die." Even in the days of the Ptolemies, a Roman ambassador 
narrowly escaped being torn to pieces for having injured one of the sa- 
cred animals. 



FIPTn PLAQVE — TUE DESTnuCTION OF TOE ANIH&IS IN EGYPT. 

In reference to the fifth pliiguo — ^thc deatmction of tho cattle, 
there is not ranch to be said, aince travellers have bestowed little 
attention upon the diseases of animalB in Egypt. Only single 
Bcattorod passages arc found in tha Description, and these indeed 
very general, so that it cannot bo detemiioed whethor diaeasefl 
make their appearance in Egypt, by which all kinds of the larger 
domestic animals are seized iu like manner. It is said,' that 
murrain breaks out from time to time in Egypt with so much se- 
verity, that they arc compelled to send to Syria or tlie Islands of 
the Archipelago for a new supply of oxen. It is also said,' since 
about tho year 1786 a disease very much diminished the number 
of oxen, they began to make use of tho buffalo in their place for 
watering the fields, and the practice is continued in later times. 

That in the enumeration of the animals on which tho plague 
shall seize, chap. is. horses are assigned the first place, and that 
too witliout further remark, is again one of the Httio tilings, which, 
in such an inquiry as the one before us, is of so groat importance, 
80 soon as the scattered items are collected, and thereby rescued 
from the contingency to which each is subject. 



THE SIXTH PLAODE — THE BOILS. 

That the sixth plague — the boils, was miraculous only in ox- 
tent, is shown by a comparison of Deut. sxviii. 27, where the same 
disease, under tho name of boils of Egypt, is represented as of 
common occurrence there. But a more exact defining of tho naturo 
of this sickness is dilficult. Rosenmuller' considers it the elephan- 
tiasis, which, according to Lucretius * and Pliny,'^ was peculiar to 
Egypt. But the appellation boil " does not seem to he proper for 
this diaoase, still less the exprosaion " breaking ont in blains," iu 
Ex. ix. !). Besides, the elephantiasis does not attack cattle. 
Eichfiorn appeals to a remark iu Granger'^ ( Tourtechot): " In 

■ Dowr. t. 17. r- I2fl. * Doiwr. p. 02. 
' UiwH Dout. xxviii, 27. ' B. 0. 112-13. 
' lie Bills it in Book 2C, c. 5 : AeRypti pcciiliuro mnluin, 

' ITIltf •'^ehia, from :fyt}, Skiihan in tlio dialtct*, incniuit, inOaffimatut 

■ Voyaffo ilo I'Egyiile, p, 21. 
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aiituiiiii Soros cniiK! upon the tliighs and knees, which i-omove the J 
patient in two or three days." These notices seem, however 
bavo reiiereuce to tlie plague, but it is uncertain whether this ma- 1 
liidy existed so anciently, and indeed it does not answer the ( 
cumstancos, for the reference is evidently to a very painful, but 
not absolutely dangerous, sickness. Only a disease attended by 
feverish cutaneous eruptions can be meant, one which amid the 
variety of diseases does not easily admit of definition. But the J 
destruction which small-pox and plague makes in Egypt, showsfl 
how very much the climate there disposes to such diseases. We I 
are almost disposed to think of a disease which Theveuot dmcrihea 1 1 
" There is besides," he says, "asickness, or rathoriuconvenience,,! 
for it is more inconvenient than dangerous, which makes its ap-J 
pearauce when the waters of the Nile begin to rise. Then hot I 
poatules, which are very troublesome, and sting terribly, appear I 
upon the whole body, and wheu the patient thinks to comfort and 1 
refresh himself with drink, he feels, while drinking and afterwards, i 
stings as painful as if he were pierced with two hundred needles I 
all at once."' But this disease which Thevenot, perhaps, dea-J 
cribed with some exaggeratioDj^ cannot be meant, since postuleS'J 
are not referred to, but a sore ; and this disease is not the objectij 
of the curse, as our sickness appears to be in Deut, xx^iii. Besides^ f 
the language in Deut. xxviii. 35, " with sore botch which cannot J 
be healed," is not appropriate to the disease, as well as what i 
related in the passage before us, that the magicians are not able I 
to stand, and the cattle no less than men were attacked with it, J 
See upon diseases which are common to men and animals, Maj/~-M 
ner's Anthropology.^ 



THE SETENin PLAGUE — THE TEMPEST. 

The seventh plague was a severe tempest, attended with hail I 
and rain. In the narrative itself, chap, is, 18, 24, it is said that ' 
the phenomenon was unexampled only in degree, and it is implied 
that it ia not uncommon in Egypt in a milder form. Other ac- 
counts agree with ours in showing that tempests in Egypt are not 
unfrequcnt, and that they, in general, differ from the one under 

' Vojage du Levant, L, II. c, 80, p, 831, 

' See other authors upon this same blotch in Hartmann, S. 59. 

' Th. 2. S. 279. 
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con si deration J only iu severity. These noticos arc explanatory of 
our accoimt, insomuch as they represent that tempests are most 
abundant just at tho time in which, according to verso 31, the 
tempest here described occurred. The accounts of aueient travel- 
lers concerniug tempests in Egypt, in January and March, are 
found carefully collected in Nordmeyer' and especially in Hart- 
matin ; * " Manshben and Manconys heard it thunder duriug 
their stay at Alcxaudria, the former on the 1st of January, and 
tho latter on the 17th and IStli of the same month : on the same 
days it also hailed there. Perry ^ also remarks that it hails, 
though seldom, in January and Fehruary at Cairo. An account 
iu tho Notices * bears witness to the occurrence of the same thing 
in February. Pococke even saw hail mingled with rain, fall at 
Fiuju in February ; compare Exodus ix. 34. Korte also saw 
hail fall. Bruce * heard at Cossir during the roaring of tho winds 
through the whole of Febniary, also afterwards on the Arabian 
Gulf, the crash of thunder, In March tempests are not uncom- 
mon at Cairo." During Tkeiienot's residence in Egypt, a tem- 
pest discharged itself, killing a man.^ The residence of the 
scholars of the French Expedition in Egypt, was not continued 
long enough to make complete observations of this kind. Du 
Bois Ayme'' affirms, that during tho two years which ho spent in 
Egyjit, he did not hear a clap of thunder but once, and that was 
so faint that several persons with him did not notice it. Coulelle * 
says : " Natural phenomena succeed each other in this land with 
a constant uniformity. The same winds return regularly at the 
aame time, and continue ofjually long. In the Delta it does not 
rain at all in summer, and scarcely at all in wiutcr. We havo 
very seldoiu seen it rain in Cairo. Rain in Upper Egypt is a 
wonder. A higher temperature than that designated below, a 
liarder frost, and more copious rains, are estl^aordinary occur- 
rences." Jomard" upon the climate of Cairo, says : " Bain (alls 
by no means so seldom in Egypt as is comnioidy asserted. First 
of all, Lower Egypt must evidently be excepted, as it covers a 



' CiilciKlariuiii Acg. Occou. p. 11, 12, 20, liT. 

■ S. 41. ' P, 2J}u. 
' I.2fir(l), II. 117. " I. 344. 

■ III Ubfis, Mcl«orulot:i()iics in tlio I'cscr. t. IP. f. W7. 
• III Dcstrr. IG, 2. p. 510 »«[, 
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mucli more L-xtondcd siirfaco than iIk! rest of the conntry, and lica 
wlicre its greater or less praximity to the sea producea a more 
variable climate than than of Said All phenomena, with the ex- 
ception of hail and snow, follow there as iii other conntries, which 
are washed by the Mediterranean Sea. I have several times seen 
even hail at Alexandria. At Cairo the state of the atmosphere 
begins to be more settled, and in Upper Egypt it is almost in- 
variable." 

The account of this plague comprises also other separate but 
very striking references to Egypt. One is found, first, in chap, 
ix. 19, where Moses says to Pharaoh : " Send therefore now and 
gather thy cattle and all that thou hast in the field ; for upon 
every man and beast wliieh shall be found in the field and shall 
not be brought home, the hail shall come donn, aud they shall 
die." According to this verse, the cattle were not found in the 
stall but in the field, when the tempest commenced ; verse 31 
confirms this fact. With tliia agrees accurately our other ac- 
counts, — an agreement so much the more significant, since the 
time that the cattle were turned out was so short. Kiebuhr 
says : " In the months January, February, March, and April, 
the cattle graze, whereas, during the remaining months, they must 
bo supplied with dry fodder." The author of tiie Egyptian calen- 
dar* shows the same thing. Also, according to the Description. 

' ReiaebeBchr, I, S. 112. Tlic lotas was particularly useful as fodder 
for cattle. In the account of Pharaoh's dream, wo read : " And, behold, 
there came up out of the river seven well favoured kine and fet-fleshed } 
and they fed in a meadow," (Gen. xli. 2.) Here the word Aehu, render- 
ed nwodoio by our translators, really signifies a succulent aquatic planl^ 
snch as the byblus or lotus. Wo learn from the monuments, and from 
history, that the fattening of cattle was extensively practised 
marshes, and that in other places stall-feeding waa very common. ThU' 
circumstance enables us to e.\plain an apparent inconsisteDcy in the hit 
tory of the teu plagues. We are told, that " all the cattle of Egypt died' 
in the plague of murrain ; but wo read in the same chapter (£xod. ix.), 
that some cattle were destroyed by the plague of hail. The contradiction 
Taniahes,'_wIion we look to the limitation with which the plague of murrain 
was announced : "Behold the hand of the Lord is npon thy cattle, which 
is in ihe field;" the plague, therefore, did not extend to the beasts which 
were in stalls and enclosures, and these consequently survived to becoin*. 
the victims of the plague of hail. 

• In the Notices et Estraits, t. 1. p. 252. See also Nordmeyer, p. IT 
Hartmaun, S. 232 ; Le Bruyn, I. 670. 

' Tom. 17. p. 12G. 
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the cattle gut grcon food only four montlis of the year, tUo rest 
of the time, dried fodder. 

Not less important ia the parcntlietical remark of the author in 
chap. ix. 31,32: "And the flax and the barley weroamitt«n ; for 
the barley was in the ear, and the Bax was boiled. But the «h«it 
and the spelt were not smitf«a, for these come to maturity later." 
In surveying what was deatroyed, and wliat was to be des- 
troyed, in case of persevering obfltinacy, there is here naniwl, — 
First, the products on which t)io we^ and woe of ancient E^pt 
depended. Compare respecting spelt as imo of tho most imp'»rt- 
ant products of ancient Egypt, the com from which they prugian.il 
their bread, Herodotus ' with the remarks of Bahr. There aro 
representations of the Sax harvest in Rosellini.* The cultivation 
of the Durrah, from which the bread is made, upfiii wliieh th" 
common people for the most part live, is recent in Egypt.' Of tlic 
cultivation of rice there is scarcely a single certain trace found, and 
it cauuot at least have been general* Secondly, Tho author 
shows tho most accurate knowledge of the time of the harvcKt in 
Egypt. Flax and barley are nearly ripe, when wheat and spell 
are yot green. Theophrastis^ a.uA Pliny'^ a&y : in Egypt Imrley 
was harvested in tho sixth month after sowing, wliuat in the 
seventh month. Sonnini^ after remarking that with tho cultiva 
tion of wheat, tliat of barley ia very important, says : " It comes 
to maturity about a month earlier than wheat, and its harvoat is 
especially abundant." Wheat and spit come to maturity at 
about the same time.* Flax and barley were generally ripe in 
March, wheat and spelt in April. Such circumatancos are Dot 
in keeping with the character of a mythic historian, 

THE Eionra plaque — tde 



The narrative itself indicates, cb. x. 6, 14, that tho animals, 
wliich constituted tho eighth pl:^ue, the locusts, were al other tiuif n 
Horiiewhat common in Egypt, autl that only tho abundance of 
(hem was unprecedeut<>d. Other nccount.i also confinn this fact 
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Hartmann ' Ji.is coUoeted the notices of ancient travellers, anmng I 
whom Norden ' lias particularly described what lie saw in the 
following words : " In common with Syria and other regions of 
Asia, Egypt suffers from the locusts, yet no account can be found 
of their producing such terrible desolation here as in Syria, An 
bia," &c. But of especial interest is Denon's' account of a flight I 
of locusts observed by him : " Two days after this calamity, (they 1 
had been suddenly overtaken ty a lieavy chamain) we were in-r 
formed that the plain was covered with birds, which tlew in dense I 
flocks from east to west. We in fact saw from a distance, thafrfl 
the fields seemed to move, or at least that a long current flowedf 
through the plain. Supposing that they wero strange birds whici 
had flown hither, in such great numbers, we hastened our pacel 
in order to observe them. But instead of birds, we found a cloud 1 
«f locusts which made the laud bald ; for tliey stopped upon each I 
stalk of grass in order to devour it, and then flew further for spoil. 
At a time of the year when the com is tender, they would have 
been a real plague ; as lean, as efficient, and as lively as the Arab 
Bedawin, they are also a production of the desert. After the j 
wind had changed its course, so as to blow directly against them,.! 
it swept them back into the desert." 

This account presents a striking agreement with onrs, in three I 
particulars : 1. In both passages, the locusts and cliamsiu appear I 
in immediate connection with each other. 2. In both the flight I 
is from east to west, which is even so nmch the more worthy re- I 
mark, since some, as recently v. Bohlen,* have imputed it to the 1 
author, as a taait, that he represents the locusts as coming with I 
the east wind. 3. In both, the locusts, by a change of the wind, 1 
are driven back whence they came. 



THE NINTH PLAGUE — THE nABKKESS. 

In the ninth plague — the darkness, it is scarcely possible to mis- 
take the similarity to natural phenomena, since it has many other ] 
characteristic traits besides the one rendered most conspicuous 
here. The partial prominence given to the darkness in this plagiie I 
is explained from the symbolic significance, which the occurrence I 

' S. 2*9. ' S. 110. 

' Vol. I. p. 287, London Edition. 
Compare page B. scfj. of this volume. 
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lias ill this particular. The darkness wliich overshadow od Egypt, 
and the light which shoiio upon the Israelitas, were eymbola of 
God's anger and favour. It canuot be doubted that the founda- 
tion in nature for this ninth plagne is to he soDght in the chamHiD, 
whose effects, in a higher or lower degree, all travellers who have 
visited Egypt have experienced. 

ffartmann' has collected what is said by ancient authors. 
" The inhabitants of the cities and villages," it is there said, "shut 
themselves up in the lowest apartments of their houses and cel- 
hu-s ; * but the inhabitants of the desert go into their tents, or into 
the holes which they have dug in the ground.^ There they await, 
full of anxiety, the termination of this kind of tempest, which 
generally lasts three days. The roads during this time are en- 
tirely vacant, and deep stillness, as of the night, reigns every- 
where." 

Among modem writers we first refer to Du Boia Atnj/e,* who 
compares the Mosaic darkness to the chamsin. The phcDon)ena 
of the latter he describes in the fullowing manner : " \VLen tlio 
chamsin blows, the sun is pale yellow, its light is obscured, and 
the darkness is sometimes so great, that one seems to l>o in the 
blackest night, as we experienced in the middle of the day at 
(.'one, a city of Said." A second description we quote from Son- 
nini : * " The atmosphere," he says, " was heated, and at the same 
time obscured by clouds of dust: the thermometer of lieaumur 
stood at 27 degrees. Men and animals breathed only vapour, and 
that was heated and mingled with a &ne aud hot sand. Plants 
drooped, and all living nature languished. This wind also cou- 
tiuned the twenty-seventh ; it appeared to mo to have even in- 
creased in force. The air was dark on account of a thick mist of 
fine doBt, as red as flame." But of special importance for our ob- 
ject is the description of Denon : * On the eighteenth of May in 
the evening, I felt as if I should perish from the suffocating heat. 
All motion of the air seemed to have ceased. As I went to tlii> 
Nile to bathe, for the relief of my painful sensations, I wasaston- 
ished by a new sight. Such light aud such colours 1 had never 
Mjon. The sun, without being veiled with clouds, had been ahorii 
of its beams. It gave oidy a wliite and shadowless liglit, more 
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feeble than the moon. The water reflected not its rays, and ap- 
peared disturbed. — Every thing assumed another appearance ; the 
air was darker, a yellow horizon caused the trees to appear of a 
pale blue. Flocks of birds fluttered about before the clouds. The 
frightened animals ran about in the fields, and the inhabitants 
who followed them with their cries could not collect them. The 
wind, which had raised immense clouds of dust, and rolled them 
along before itself, had not yet reached us. We thought that if 
we went into the water, which at this moment was quiet, wc 
should avoid tliis mass of dust which was driven towards us from 
the south-west ; but wo were scarcely in the river, when it began 
suddenly to swell as if it would overflow its banks. The waves 
broke over us, and the ground heaved under our feet. Our gar- 
ments flew away when seized by the whirlwind, which had now 
reached us. We were compelled to go to land. Wet and beaten 
by the wind, we were soon surrounded by a ridge of sand. A reddish 
dusky appearance filled the region ; with wounded eyes, and nose 
so filled that we could hardly breathe, we strayed from one ano- 
ther, lost our way, and foimd our dwellings with great difliculty, 
feeling along by the walls. Then, we sensibly felt how terrible the 
condition must be, when one is overtaken by such a wind in the 
desert. On the following morning the same cloud of dust was 
driven, in like circumstances, along the Lybian desert. It fol- 
lowed the mountain range, and when we believed ourselves free 
from it, the west wind turned it back. Lightnings shot feebly 
through these dark clouds ; all the elements appeared to be in 
commotion ; the rain mingled with the lightning gleams, with 
wind and dust ; every thing seemed to be returning to chaos and 
old night." ' 

The severity of the chamsin is very difierent in difilerent years.^ 
Dschemaleddin describes, in the Chronicle quoted by Rosenmueller 
in his Commentary, cases which, seen merely in general, are con- 
siderably like those with which we are concerned. In reference to 
the one which took place in the eleventh century, it is said : 
" There occurred a great and violent storm, accompanied by dark- 
ness ; edifices were destroyed, and houses demolished ; moreover, 

* Sec other descriptions in Mayer, Rcise, S. 245, and in Midland, Th. 7. 
S. 11. 
" Ilartmann, S. 61. 
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at the same timo Egypt was covere<l with so thick a ilarlcueas tliat 
all believed that the resurrection had come." In the account of 
another wind ofthis kind in the twelfth century, he says : "There 
occnrred such a darkness in Egypt, that the whole air was obscur- 
ed with dimness, at the same time there arose bo heavy a wind, 
that the men all expected the resurrection." 

The time in which the three days' darkness falls, is just that in 
which the chamain generally blows.' 



It may be proper to remark liei-e, before we proceed with the 
tentli plague, that the phrase " all of the first-bom " must not bo 
pressed too far.* The whole tenor of the narrative is opposed to 
flucli a proceeding, and particularly the declaration, " There was 
no house where there was not one dead," in chap. xii. 30 ; since 
iu every house there was not a first-bom. It must not be inferred 
tliat none of the first-bom remained alive in the land, or that 
none besides the first-bom died.^ 

If we take into view the time in which the last plague, the des- 
truction of the first-bom, occurs, and fartlier also that it follows 
immediately the chamsin, we cannot deny that wo find something 
analogous to it in a pestilence described by Minutoli.* It is not 
material whether it be allowed that the plague raged at bo early 
a period, or that auother similarly destructive disease existed in its 
place- The plague, he says, commonly makes its appearance at 
Cairo about the end of March, or at the begmuiug of April. The 
miasma is communicated merely by contact. Local causes, how- 
over, increase itH malignancy, and even the prevaihng wiuds have 
an important influenco. With an uninterrupted chamsin the 



' Hartmann, S. 47- ' See p. 100. 

' The account of an cBpccially Joatnictivc pitigr.o in Egypt, in tlic Des- 
cription, t. IS, p. 180, mny bo couiparcd i " Howls nndsliricks were licnnt 
in every house ; funeral proccssiuiia met one nt every step. Several dead 
bo<1ica were oftentimes put togrtlitir on the »tiiic bier, and I saw men who 
(•orotlicm, give over tlicir bunten to u( beta, and lio down upon tbegrouml 
villi nil tho symptoms of tbc plague." 

■ S. 224. 
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plague increases frightfully, and speedily takes off those who are 
attacked by it. 

Legh also gives a sunilar account : " A salutary influence (on 
the pestilence then raging) was also expected from the Nokia, or 
the rise of the Nile, which begun on the eighteenth of June. The 
uuhoalthiness of the season of the year preceding this month is 
aHcribed to the chamsin, or the wind from the desert, which com- 
monly begins to blow about Easter-Monday and continues fifty 
days, and to the stagnant condition of the Nile. This notion is 
so settled among the Arabs that they are accustomed when it 
ceases to congratulate each other on account of having survived 
this period. — The two or three months before the summer solstice 
are esteemed so unhealthy, that it is said, that the plague al- 
ways rages during this time, even in Cairo. During the same 
period, the small-pox is also very dangerous.'* ' Compare also the 
Description,* where, in accounting for this sickness, it is imputed 
mainly to the chamsin ; and it is remarked, that great inundations 
which leave numerous morasses, always precede destructive epi- 
demics. 

That the Egyptians are swept off by an epidemic is indeed pro- 
bable, and much more than probable, from chap. ix. 15. What 
the Lord there says he had long been able to do, that he now 
really does ; since the reasons here given in verse 16, which, un- 
til now, have prevented him from proceeding to this last resource, 
have now ceased ; since, in short, he has by a series of acts suffi- 
ciently unfolded his omnipotence and grace. 

For the sparing of the Israelites, certain things in nature ana- 
logous may be referred to, but they by no means serve to obscure 
the divine favour in the preservation, since this divine favour in- 
sured nothing less than absolute safety. Here may be quoted, 
first, what Minutoli says in reference to the plague : " It is re- 
markable that fear increases the susceptibility to it, but fearless- 
ness protects against it.'' Further, what Prokesch ^ says of the 
Egyptian Bedawy, is appropriate here : " His health is unalter- 
ably good. Some ascribe the disease of the eyes in Egypt, which 
rages among the Fellahs, and even in the cities, to the dew and 
dust of the desert. But the Bedawy sleeps in the open air, and 

' Rcise in Aeg. D. Weim. 1818, S. 142. ^ T. 15. p. 179. 

* Erinnerungcn, Th. 2. p. 244. 






ranges from desert to desert, aud this pest has never spread 
among these tribes." With this agrees what Michaud says : ' 
" The Bedawin are in general verj temperate. They have no 
physiciaDS and little sickness. The disease of the eyes, which is 
BO preralent an evil in Egypt, ia almost unknown in the desert, 
Tlie phigne seldom extends its ravages among them," 

Those who are disposed to take offence at the analogies in na- 
ture, which we have adduced for the plagues, are referred, first, 
to what we have said in the beginning of this cliapter, concerning 
the miraculoQS character of these occurrences, notwithstanding the 
analogy of nature. They are also reminded, that it cannot bo 
denied that similar analogies are generally allowed to exist in re- 
lation to the wonders of tho desert, the manna aud the quails. 
But we wish the advocates of tlie mythic interpretation of the 
Pentateuch to know, that precisely that part of it wliich appears 
to them tho strongest bulwark for their view, is most decidedly 
opposed to it,* 

Th. 7. p. 20. 

It would require more space than the limits of a note allow, to ex- 
ne the theory of the plagues, advocated liy Dr Hcnggtenborg ; it must 
however be remarked, that all tho sacred writers who have referred to the 
Exodus, insist stronglj- on tlie direct interference of Jehovah to effect tho 
deliverance of his chosen people, and sp^k of " the signs and wonders in 
the Ltnd of Ham," ns marvels without a parallel in humau experience. 
Dt fleugstcnbcrg's effort to show that they were natural calamitios in an 
exaggerated form, leaves still the greatest of all tho wonders unexpkuied, 
^o occuuoncs of ton such dreadful visitations in such rapid sucuetiiMon.T. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
EXODUS, Chapters xir. and xv. 

THE MILITARY FORCE OF THE EGYPTIANS. 

In our section on the references of the Pentateuch to the geo- 
graphical features of Egypt, we have spoken of some things which 
come within the range of our inquiry in connection with these 
chapters of Exodus. We have pointed out the agreement of the 
£a,ct, that a considerable army stood ready, ait the command of 
Pharaoh, to pursue the fugitive Israelites, with the declarations of 
HerodotuSy which show that the principal stations of the mihtary 
caste were in the vicinity of the scene of these transactions, in 
the Delta.1 It remains for us to make here the following re- 
marks. 

1. "Wherever,"' says Roselliniy^ " the armies are represent- 
ed on the great monuments of Egypt, they are composed of 
troops of infantry, armed with the bow or lance, and of ranks of 
chariots drawn by two horses.'' Chariots appear also in Homer ^ 
as the principal strength of the Egyptian army. Upon the 
Egyptian monuments, says the same author,* neither a king nor 
any other person of consequence is represented in any other way, 
than on foot, upon a chariot or throne, or in a litter. The few 
figures upon horses almost all belong to foreigners. Wilkinson * 
agrees with Rosellini in the principal point, namely, that chariots 
composed the main military force of the Egyptians, and the ca- 
valry took only a subordinate place. That the Egyptians had no 
horsemen at all he does not admit, — ^although he concedes that 



' Page 48, 57 seq. Com]>are in reference to this last fact 'also Rosclliui, 
II. 3. p. 200. 

» II. 3. p. 232. 

^ Iliad, 0.383, where it is said of Thebes : AC^* ifcaro/irvXoi eieri, hriKuffwi 
d' uv Ud<Trt}v 'Avlpcj k^oixvivtri trvv 'iinronnv koI 5x£<t0ii/. 

* II. 3. p. 240. 6 Vol. 1. p. 288, 335. 
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lio rcprcseutatioua of tliom ai'o foucd on tlio mommicnts, — reiving 
npon the authority of Herodotus, 2, 162, wliero Aniasia appears 
oil horseback, (the more iniportaut passage, chap. 108, ho omits,) 
the declaration of Diodorus, according to which Sesostris had, 
hesidea 27,000 who fought upon chariots, also 24,000 horaenieii, 
and the fact tliat in the hieroglyphics the "command of tho ca- 
valry " is represouted as a very honourable post, generally occupied 
by the most distinguished among the sons of the king.' This last 
ailment, however, Rosellini ' attempts to sot aside, by remark- 
ing that the designation is properly overseer of horses, and pix)- 
bably has reference to the care of the breed of horses. Ckampol- 
lion^ says of the war chariots : " This was the cavaliy of the ago, 
cavalry properly speaking did not exist then in Egypt." 

It is accordingly certain, that the cavalry, in tlie more ancient 
period of the Pharaohs, was but little relied on, and it is 
doubtful whether it generally existed. The question now is : 
What i-elation the declarations in our passage have to this result ? 
Were tlie common view, according to which riding on horses is 
superadded with equal prominence to the chariot of war, in our 
passage, the right one, there would arise strong suspicion against 
the credibility of the narrative. But a more accurate examination 
shows, tliat the author does not mention Egyptian cavalry at all, 
that according to him the Egyptian army is composed only of 
chariots of war, and that he therefore agrees in a wonderful man- 
ner witli thti native Egj-ptian monuments. And this agreement 
is tho more minute, aiuco tho second division of the army repre- 
sented upon them, the infantry, could not, in tho circumstances 
of our narrative, take part in the pursuit. 

The first and principal passage concerning the constituent parts 
of tho Egyptian army which pursued the Israelites, is that in 
chap, xiv, 6, 7 : " And he made ready his chariot, and took his 
people with him ; and took 600 chosen chariots, all tlie chai'iots of 
Egypt, and chariot- warriors upon all of them." Here Pharaoh'.t 
preparation for war is fully described. It consists, Grst, of chariots, 
and secondly, of chariot -warriors. Cavalry ai-e no moi-e mention- 
ed than infanirv. This passage, which is so pUiu, explains tho 



second one, verso 



J), where the arrival of this same armv, i 



ichtof 



■ Wilk, Vol. I. p. 202. 



' II. 3, s. 2r,o. 
I Transliitiiju of his Letters. DnisscU V.<\. 
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the Israelites, ia jiluiuly aud grapLicallj described, iu ord 
place distinctly before the reader the impression which the view 
made upon the Israelites : " And tliu Egyptians followed them and 
overtook tlieui, where they were encamped by the sea, all the 
chariot-horaes of Pharaoh and his riders and his hoat." If riders 
liero bo understood in the common sense, (chariot-warriors ratlier 
than riders upon horses might so much the sooner be mentioned, 
smce the Egj'ptian war-chariot was very small and light,) where 
then are the chariot warriora i The author would not leave them 
out, since it is to liis purpose to be minute, and since he evidently 
intended to accumulate circumstances as much as possible. Also 
in verse 17 : "I will get me honour upon Pharaoh, and upon all 
his host, upon his chariots, and upon his riders," the riders again 
corrospoud with the chariot-warrioi's in verse 7. If there were 
then chariot-warriors and riders, how strange that they are never 
spoken of together.' In vei-se 23 : " And the Egyptians pursued 
them and went in after them, all the horses of Pharaoh, his char- 
iots and his riders," the three constituent parts of the Egyptian 
warlike preparation are fully designated. If riders were here under- 
stood in the common way, it would bo surprising that horses and 
chariots were named, and that chariot-warriors, who are most im- 
portant, were left out. Finally, the meaning of the passage, chap. 
XV. 1 , " Horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea," is clear 
from verse 1 of the same chapter, where only the overwhelming 
of the chariots and chariot- warriors is spoken of. 

2. The number of chosen chariots of Egypt is limited iu chap. 1 
xiv. 6 (7) to 600. If wo compare with this other declarations 1 
with regard to the strength of the Egyptian hosts of war, we shall I 
be the better prepared to appreciate these moderate statements, so I 
inappropriate in a mythic representation. Josephus adds, from his I 
own resources, to the 600 chariots which Pharaoh brought intoa 
the field, 50,000 horsemen and 200,000 footmen. The Jewiahl 
tragic poet, Ezehiel, says tliat the Egyptian hosts of war amount- J 
ed to a million. According to Diodorus^ Sesoatria had 600,000^ 
footmen, and 24,000 horsemen, and 27,000 chariots of war. He J 
gives an equally extravagant number in chap. xlv. i7.' It ia cer- ' 

' In the Illustrations of the Bible from the momimenta of Egypt, I 
took a different view of tliis jHissagc, but on further cxamiimtion, I am 
toiivinceil tliat I was wrong, and tliat Dr Heiigsteuberg ia right. 

' 1. 54. ' Comiiaro RoseJlini, Vol. II. 3. p. 231.. 
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tain tliat the 600 chariots are not tho wliole force with which 
Pharaoh pursued tlio laraolites. Besides, tho 600 chosen chariots 
were also tho chariots of Egypt, But the numberof the last must 
also be fixed according to tho analogy of tho first. 

3. Tlie author in verse 7 makes a difference between the chosen 
chariots and the chariots of Egypt. The first evidently compose 
the guard of the king. Wo have already proved tho existence of 
a royal guard in Egypt from Herodotus and the monuments.' 
From Herodotus : * " But they (the warriors) enjoyed these pri- 
vileges in turn, never all at once — a thousand of tho Calasarios 
and as many of the Hennotybios were the yearly guard of the 
king, and to these was g^vcn, in addition to their land, each day," 
&c., it is certain tliat at leaat in early times, these guards chang- 
ed each year. It is however true, tLat tliis must not be under- 
stood as implying that tho soldiers all succeeded to this employ- 
ment, without selection, in suecossive divisions ; but the rotation 
took place rather, only among chosen troops. 

4, It may perhaps appear remarkable, that tlio Israelites, not- 
withstanding their very great numbers, at tho appearance of the 
not very numerous Egyptian hosts of war, considered themaelvefii 
aa absolutely lost, and tliat tho thought of withstanding them did 
not even occur to them. A remark in ffittinaon ■'' assists in ex- 
plaining this fact : " Tho civilized state of Egj-ptian society re- 
qnired the absence of all arms except when they were on service." 
If the Israelites wore entirely unarmed when ihoy departed, they 
could not think of making resistance. 

MDSICAL IKSTRtJMRNTS XUQUa THE EGYI>TIANS. 

According to chap. xv. 20, 21, after they had passed through 
tho Bca, Miriam, the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took the 
thnbrt<l iu her hand, and all the women fallowed after her with 
timbrels and dances, and Miriam answered them (Moses and the 
rhiblren of Israel :) " Sing to the Lord, for he hath triumphed 
gloriously ; the horse and tho rider hath he thrown into the sea." 
Analogies for this scene, in more than one res]>ect, are found ujion 
tho Egyptian monuments. First, we find ujxjti them, as hen>, 

' Pages 24, B7. 

• Vol. I. |i, 347. Conipnre a minute ili 
p. 402. 
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separate choirs of men and women. Champollion ^ discorered in 
the grottoes of Beni Hassan, '* a picture which represented a con- 
cert of vocal and instrumental music ; a singer is accompanied hj 
a player upon the harp, and assisted by two choirs, one of which 
is composed of men and the other of women ; the latter beat time 
with their hands." 

Further ; the timbrel or the tambourine was, according to the 
representations of the monuments, commonly the instrument of 
the women, as the flute of the men.^ A description and drawing 
of the tambourine is given by Wilkinson.^ We also find upon 
the Egyptian monuments, as here, the playing of the tambourine 
even unaccompanied by other instruments, in connection with the 
dance and singing. " Women," says Wilkinson,* in describing a 
scene in Thebes, " beat the tambourine and darabooka drum, with- 
out the addition of any other instrument, dancing or singing to 
the sound." Finally ; the monuments and description show, that 
among the Egyptians generally, music had a decidedly religious 
destination.* Moreover, the tambourine was used among them 
in sacred music.*^ Religious dances were performed in Egypt in 
the worship of Osiris.^ 

> S. 63. der Briefe. 

» Wilk. Vol. II. pp. 253, 814. Res. II. 3. p. 37 seq. 

» Vol. II. p. 254. 

• Vol. II. p. 240, where a representation of this scene is found. 

• Rosellini, II. 3. p. 78. • Wilkinson, II. p. 310. 

' Ros. II. 3. p. 96. The players on the timbrels and cymbals alwa3rs 
danced to the sound of their own music, and these dances formed part of 
the ceremonials used in religious worship, as well as in triumphal proces- 
sions. Thus, David exhorting to the worship of Jehovah, says, "Praise 
him with the timbrel and dance." (Psalm cl. 4.) Though men did not 
often join in these religious dances, boys were indulged in this pastime. 
It was probably because dancing in public was regarded as unmanly, that 
David's doing so exposed him to the contempt of his wife ; we arc told, 
** David danced before the Lord with all his might ; and David was gird- 
ed with a linen ephod. So David and all the house of Israel brought up 
the ark of the Lord with shouting, and with the sound of the trumpet. 
And as the ark of the Lord came into the city of David, Michal SauPa 
daughter looked through a window, and saw king David leaping and 
dancing before the Lord ; and she despised him in her heart.'* (2 Sam, 
vi. 14—16.) The Jews appear to have brought this custom of religious 
dances from Egypt, for we find that dancing was a part of the idolatrous 
worship oflFered to the golden calf. (Exod. xxxii. 19.) But festive dances 
were not confined to religious occasions; they were celebrated at stated 
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We will licre add those things which tLe examination of Egyp- 
tiim antiquity furnishes in cxplanatiou of the remaining passages 
of the Pentateuch, where music is meutiouod, 

According to Num. x. 2 seq. two silver trumpets, miiisn, 
ehatZQtzeroth, were ordered to be made for calHng together the 
congregation, to give the signal for breaking up the camp, for use in 
war,(seo Num, xxxi, 6, where in the war against Midian the trmn- 
pets are taken,) and for festal occasions. By the blast of anotlier 
kind of trumpets, called isia, fi/io/)/iar, according to Lev. xxv. 
8 seq., the year of jubilee was announced. From Joshua, chap. vi. 
verse 4, where the same instrument is interchangeahly called 
trumpet and horn, we see that this last iustinimeut had tho 
form of a horn, and accordingly the chatsotserah must be the 
straight trumpet. 

Among the Egyptians, remarks Wilkinson,' trumpets were al- 
ready in use in the earliest tiraea of tho Pharaohs. The sculp- 
tures at Thebes sliow this. Trumpeters are often represented 
there in the battle scenes, sometimes standing still and summoning 
the troops to form, and at other timta leading them to a rapid 
charge. RostUini says : " The Egj-ptians were acquainted with 
the real straight trumpet, and made use of it for warlike pui-poses, 
as far as the monuments show, as the Tyrrhenians make use of it 
only in war." See the description of this trumpet in WUktmon^ 
who also remarks that it was especially nsed in war. The 
crooked trumpet is not found on the Egyptian monuments, 
but Eustathiux makes mention of an instrument in tho fashion 
of a crooked trumpet, whose invention ho ascribes to Osi- 
ris, and whose Egj'ptian name he gives, remarking that it was 
need for assembling the people to sacrifice." it is remarkable that, 

times by tho villagers, especinlly at tbc season of the vintage, ami it was 
At such n time that the Benjamites seized tho virgins of Shiloh. (Judges, 
xxi. 21.) There were also dances and liymns to commomonite a victory, 
or to lionour a conqueror ; for wlien David fled from Snul, and sought 
shelter among the Phil'Latincs, " The servants of Achish said unto him, la 
not this David the king of the land % did they not sing one to another of 
him in dances, saying, S3aul liuth slain his thousands, and David his ten 
tboumndsr* < 1 Sam. xxi. 11.) T. 

' Vol. I. p. 297. ' II. 200, 2C2. 

' Upon tlio Iliad, Z. 2IE), ed. Lips. t. iv, p. Cj : fit-tifa ti 9rpaff''\ii 
(viiXinyC) iro^ Aiyurrinit, (jv "Osipic tipn laXovi^v^, ^aii, x''^'"!' XP^''''"' ^' 
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as among the Egyptians, so also among the Israelites in tlie Mo- 
saic times, only the straight trumpet was in general use, and es- 
pecially among both, tliis only was made use of in war." 

In Gen. iv. 2, Jubal is represented as the father of all who play 
the lute and the pipe ; accordingly the invention of these instru- 
ments is referred to a primitive age. It serves indeed as a com- 
mendation of this passage, that it represents music as beginning 
with its natural beginning, the invention of stringed instruments.^ 
But the great antiquity of stringed instruments in general, and 
especially of those named, receives special confirmation from the 
monuments. Among the Egyptians, we find, even in the most 
ancient times, very curiously constructed stringed instruments, es- 
pecially a three-stringed guitar, which implies a long succession 
of imperfect attempts. Such instruments indeed are represented 
in the pyramids.* " The oldest perhaps," says the same author,' 
'^ found in the sculptures, are in a tomb near the pyramids of 
Gizeh, between three and four thousand years old." According 
to Roselliniy^ there is represented in the tomb of Imai, at Gizeh, 
an eight-stringed harp, which must belong to the times preceding 
the last fifteen dynasties. In another very ancient tomb at Gizeh, 
there are represented players on a similar harp. Indeed, upon 
the oldest monuments instruments are found with the most diverse 
number of strings, and any advancement in the art of construct- 
ing them cannot ba traced.^ 

• Biirney in Wilk. II. p. 226. « Wllk. II. p. 230. 

» Wllk. p. 271- * II. 3. p, 13. » Pp. 12, 13. 
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CHAPTER V. 



P MATERIALS AND ARTS EMPLOYED IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF THE TABERNACLE AND PRIEST'S GARMENTS. 



CDLTIVATION OP THE ARTS AMONG THE E0YPTIAK8 AND ISRAELITES. 

It has been adduced aa an argument against the historical clm- 
racter of tho Pentateuch, that the construction of the tabemaclo 
and the priests' garments, implies a cultivation of tlie arts and an 
abundance of costly materials, such as we could not expect to fiiiil 
among the Israelites when they left Egypt. Thoae materials con- 
Bisted not merely of gold, silver, and brass, but also of costly 
stuffs, furs and spices, tilings wliich a nomade people are not ac- 
customed to carry with them in their wanderings. It is accordingly 
argued, that the whole description of the tabernacio belongs not to 
history but to fiction.' The assertion was made witli so much con- 
fidence tiiat it has by degrees become established and traditional. 
The foundation for its confutation wo have indeed previously 
laid,' by allowing that the prevalent view concerning the condition 
of the Israelites in Egypt, according to which they merely con- 
tinued their nomade life, is a false one, since they there availed 
themselves of the advantages of Egyptian culture and civilization, 
and in some respects attained to considerable prosperity. To 
complete the structure, there is now nothing further ret^uisito 
than to show, that the materials which were used in making tho 
tabernacle and priestly robes were at that time already in use in 
Egypt, but most especially that the arts and contrivances which 
I come into consideration wore there already in existence and 
I inown. For the material and intellectual resources of the 
■ Eig}'ptisQS, we justly consider as common to the Israelites with 
I them. 

■ SceVattT, Ablimiil. S. G18, Do Wetle, Bcitr. I. S. 258. II. S. SflO. 
f ToH Buhlcn, S. CXII. 

' licilrago TL. 2. S. «0 ff. 
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But to furnish this inforraation is not our only design in this 
chapter. Wo also aim at a more positive object beyond this. 
While we show that the Isi*aolitish arts are connected with tho 
Eg}T)tiau by many characteristic peculiarities, we prove that the 
situation of things is just such as it must be, if we suppose that 
Moses is the author of the Pentateuch, or at least, that it is his- 
torically accurate, while later fiction or fictitious narrative could 
not have originated or sustained this Egyptian relationship. 

Wo begin with a general declaration of one of the most dis- 
tinguished investigators of Egyptian antiquity. " It is a wonder- 
ful fact, that the first information which we have with regard to 
the history and manners of the Egyptians, shows us a nation 
which is far advanced in civilized life. The same customs and 
inventions which prevailed in the Augustine era of this people, 
at the commencement of the eighteenth dynasty, are also found 
even in the far distant age of Osirtasen, the contemporary of 
JosepL"' 



THE ART OF CUTTING AND SETTING PRECIOUS STONES. 

The materials which were used in the construction of the taber- 
nacle and priests' garments, were a part of them hard and a part 
soft. Among the former, precious stones take the first place. 
Bezaleel is spoken of in Exod. xxxiii.36, as distinguished among 
other things for his skill " in the preparation of stones for set- 
ting.'^ Precious stones, on which the names of the Israelites 
were engraven in the character engraven on the signet ring, were 
placed, according to Ex. xxviii. 9 — 11, 17, seq., in golden encase- 
ments upon the ephod and breastplate of the high priest. 

The art of cutting precious stones, generally very early discov- 
ered, was practised in Egypt even in very ancient times.^ " There 
are several necklaces of gold and cornelian in the new gallery of 
the Egyptian antiquities opened at the British Museum, whose 
exquisite workmanship could scarcely be surpassed by modern 
artists, though, as we see from the engraving, the apparatus of the 
jeweller was as simple as could well be imagined. This is still 
the case in Hindoostan, where the native jeweller, travelling from 
house to house with his little furnace and blow-pipe, produces or- 

» See quotations from Winkelmann, Muller, and others, in Bahr Sym- 
bol. Th. II. S. 103. 
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nauicuts of consiJerablo beauty." ' How very niueli genuine pre- 
cious stones were valued, ia indeed evident from the circumstance, 
that imitationa of them were made iu considerable numbers. TIio 
Tlieban artists were particularly distinguished in this employment 
of counterfeiting. Aa then, we find it common for tlio Egyptians 
to imitate the ornaments of the rich in cheaper materials for tho 
Uflo of ttiG lower classes, it is very evident tliat the spirit of luxury, 
which belongs to an advanced stato of civilization, was alicady at 
an early period widely diffused in Egypt.* That the art of the 
engraver was native to Egypt, is manifest from the data which 
IViUtinson haa furnished with regard to the Egyptian signets, 
Of many of them he has also engravings.^ There, for example, 
ia deaeribcd tho signet, yet preserved, of one of the earliest of the 
Pharaohs. Upon one side of tho plate the name of the king is 
engraved ; upon the opposite, a lion with the motto, " The lord of 
Btrcngth," which is applied to tho king ; on one side is a scorpion, 
and on (he opposite a crocodile.'' Moreover, various otlier inscrip- 
tions are found engraved on Egyjrtian rings." ^ 



Tun AHT OP ri nipvixo and workino mi:t.il^. 

Among tho hard materials, tho metals hold the second place. 
Of Bcjtalecl it is said in Kxod. ws.v. S2, " he had power to deW^e 
curious works, to work in gold, and silver, and brass." With thia 
compare what RoseUini" says, : " Prom all such articles, aa they 
arc represented iu the Egyptian tombs, it ia manifest how an- 
ciently the art of casting and working mclala was practised in 
Egypt." — And : " Tho greater part of Egyptian metallie articles 
are of bronze, not a few of gold, a smaller number of silver, very 
ft!W of lead, and those made of ii'on are seldom found." ^ 

The gold which waa ordered to be utied about tho sanctuary, i.i 
commonly designated as pure gold." A painting iu tho tomb at 
Theboa, which boars tho date of Thotkmes IV., appears to rcpre- 



■ Tnytor, p, W. • Taylor, p. 88. ' Vol. Ill, pp. 3T3— 4. 

• Tho UHertion of Pliny, 33 6 ; " Non signal Oriona ant Acgyptus 
etium iiunf, lltrria coutcuta solis," is by tlie&o diBCOvenos shown to bo 
false. 

' Compare Wilk. III. p. 376. • 11.2. p. 297. 

' Bos. 11. 2. p. 2!M). 
Sco Ex. XXV. II, 17, 2t, L'l', wii, other pn'sngM. 
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sent the fusion and purifying of gold.' Many oraamcuta are 
found in the Egyptian collectionB, which are made of tho purest 
gold. The monumenta furnish clear evidence that gold waa puri- 
fied, and thus of course distiDguiahed from that which waa ua- 
wrought, and not purified. Incorrectly, therefore, have some, re- 
ferring to some one old ornament, made of impure gold, denied to 
the Egyptians the art of preparing pure gold.^ According to 
Exod. XXV, 11, the ark of testimony, and according to xxvi. 29, 
all the hoards of the tahemacle, were to be overlaid with gold. 
" We find," saya fVilkinsan,^ " that in Egypt substances of var- 
ious kinda were overlaid with gold loaf, at the earhest periods of 
which the monuments remain even in the time of the first Osirta- 
een," Even the mummiea were gilded.' 

According to Ex, xxxix, 3, tho high priest's ephod was inter- 
woven with threads of gold. We find even gold wire attached to 
rings bearing the date of Osirtasen the first ; and silver wire ex- 
isted in the days of the third Thothmes." Some of the coloured 
Egyptian dresses represented in the paintings are probably woven 
with gold threads.^ 

In the two upper golden rings of the breastplate, wreathed golden 
chains were inserted, for fcistening tho breastplate to the ephod.' 
(Jrolden chains were very common among the Egyptians, and are 
often, for example, represented as necklaces.' 

The golden candlestick was ornamented with flowers of gold, 
Ex, XXV, 81, seq. Representations of flowers were also probably 
made on the variegated cloths of the tabernacle.^ Tho Egyptians 
had au extraordinary love for flowers, both natural and artificial. 
The lotua and other favourite flowers are found everywhere worn 
as ornaments, Accoi-ding to Pliny '" they made artificial flowers, 
which received the name of " jEgyptije," " 

In Exodus XXXV. 22, among the free-will offerings wliieh both 
tho men and women of Israel brought for the sanctuary, " nose 



' Eoselliiii II. 2, p. 278. ' Ibid. p. 280. ' Vol. III. 224. 

' See Pettigrcw, History of Egyptian Mummies, London, 1834, p. 63. 

• Wilk. III. p. 120. ' Wilk. HI. p. 131. 
' Ex. xsvjii. 22. Boq. Bitlir Symbol. Vol. II. S. 106.' 

' Wilkinson, Vol. III. p. 376, with the engmving, 400, M. 

• BShr Th. I. S. 314. ■" 21.2. 
II Wilk. Vol. II. p. iOS. 
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rings and oar rings, and sigiit-t riug-a aiid pendants," all jpwele of 
gold, first mentioned. Astonishment at this abundance of orna- 
ments is at an end, when wo read what Rosellini^ says upon this 
point : " Costly and elegant omamenta abounded, in proportion 
as clothing in general was simple and scarce among the Egyp- 
tians. Girdles, necklaces, armlets^ rings, ear rings, and amulets 
of various kinds auspouded from the neck, are found represented 
m the paintings, and in fact still exist on the mummies. Figures 
of noble youth are found entirely devoid of clotliing, but richly 
ornamented with necklaces," fcc." 

' Vol. II. 2. pp. 419— 20. 
' • Gilding was certainly understood by the E^yptJana, for wc finci aevcral 
examples of it on tlio tuumtnios ami the mummy casca. In the new 
Egyptian gallery just opened at the British Museum, there are maska on 
a mummy anda mummy case oxqitisitoly gilt and burnished, which are 
among tbo richest specimens of the gilding art in any nge. It would be 
too long a digression to examine whether the " OTcrlaying the boards of 
the tabomaolo with gold," (Exod. xxsvi. 34,) refers to gilding or a covering 
of thin plates ; but, in support of the former view, wo may notice that 
the weight of the plates would have rendered tlio tabernacle very difficult 
of transport, and a positive incumbranco to thelaraolitesin their journey- 
ing through the desert ; the amount of gold, too, collected by Mosea, would 
not havo supplied sufficient material for plates, however thin, tocovertho 
entire edifice ; and, finally, the word hero rendered "overlaying" is tho 
same used to dcBcnbo the decorating of the carved work in Solomon's 
temple, which must have been gilding, aa plates, however thin, would 
have concealed the tracery and foliage described to have been wrought 
with BO much artistic skill. The quantity of gold, indeed, which would 
have been required to cover all the parts of the temple which Solomon ia 
■aid to have " overlaid," would be utterly incredible if we supposed that ho 
covered theta with plates, however thin; this ia Bu£Gciently clear from 
the description : *' So Solomoti overlaid the house within with pure gold ; 
and he made a partition by the chains of gold before tho oracle ; and he 
overlaid it with gold. And tho wholo house he overlmd with gold, until 
ho tuid finished all the house : also the wholo altar tliat was by the oracle 
ho overlaid with gold. And within the omclo he made two chorubims of 
olive tree, each ten cubits high. And five cubits was tho one wing of the 
cherub, and five cubits the other wing of tho cherub : from the uttermost 
part of the one wing unto the uttermost part of the other were ten cubits. 
And tbo other eberub wa« ton cubits : both the cbenibims wero of one 
miiisiire and one size. The height of the one cherub was tun cubits^ and 
(o wag it of the other cherub. And he set tbe eherubimt within the iimer 
house ; and they stretched forth tlie wings of tho cbenibims, bo tliat the 
winij of the one touched the one wall, ond the wing of the other cherub 
touched tho other wall : and their wings touched one another iu the 
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Tlio brazen lavcr, accoidiiigtochap. xxxviii. 8, was madoof llie 
brazen mirrora wliicli tlie Iioly women offered.' " Ono of tbe ■ 
principal objects of the toilet," saya TVilkinson,^ "was tlieniiiTor. 
It was of mixed raotal, chieBy copper, most carefully wrought and 
bighly polished ; and so admirably did the akill of the Egyptiana 
Buccood in the composition of metals, that this substitute for our 
modem looking-glass was susceptible of a Inatro, which has even , 
been partially revived at the present day, in some of those dis- 
covered at Tliebea, though buried in the earth for many cen- 
turies." The mirror was nearly round, inserted into a handle of 
wood, Btono, or metal, of various forms.^ See also the same 
author,* upon looking-glasses discovered at Thebes, and upon the 
whole subject, Rosellini,^ according to whom the Egyptian name 
of mirror, like the Hebrew, signifies the view of the fece. 



The third hard material is v:ood. The circumstance that the ■ 
same kind of wood which was employed about the sanctuary, the 
acacia, (tamarisk, sant,)" was also commonly used iu Egj-pt, is of 
but little importance, since this is the only wood which the deaei-t 
furuishca. The Egyptians were greatly skilled in joiner and ca- 
binet work.' Sosellini aays on p. 38 ; According to the monu- 
ments, the saw was known and in use 2000 vears before onr era. 



USB oy LEATHER. 



^Leather holds the first place among the soft materials. The 
covering of the tabernacle, which lay du-ectly over that of goat'a 
hiur, aceoi-ding to Esodus xxvi. 14, was to consist of rams' akina 

midst of the house, And be overlaid the chenibims with gold." (IKiugx, 
vi, 21 — 28.) iBai ah diatinetly mentions that the goldsmith "spreadcth 
over " the molten imago with gold, (Is. xl. 10.) ; and he also intimates 
that wood was also gilt over, for he speaks of the "carpenter encouraging 
the goldsmith." (Isaiah xli. 7.) T, 

■ Th. 3. der Boitrige, S. 133. • Vol. III. p. 304. 

* EngravingB of them are fonnd in Wilk. III. 38fi— 6. 

' Vol. III. p. 253. ' Vol. II. 2. S28 BOci. 

• Compare Ilerod. B. 2. c. 122. Jablonsky, Voce. Apg. ap. Script. 
Vetl., s. V. Sant and Sittim, Boselliui, II. 2, S. 33. Wilk Vol. Ill 
p. 1C8. 

' Compare Ros. H. 2. p. 32, and Taylor, p. lM»ei. 
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coloured I'oJ. Above that, was a covci-ing of anoliior kind of 
Itaudsonic loatlior, which eaimot be accurately defined. The pic- 
pnration of Icatlicr, says Wilkinson,^ was an important branch of 
Egyptian industry. Tjie fineness of tho leather of the straps of 
a mummy discovered at Thebes, and the beauty of tho figures 
which are stamped upon it, show conclusively the skill of the art- 
ist who propared it. Some of these pieces of leather bear the 
name of tlio kings of tho oldest times. EoscUini ^ also gives an 
account of the art of making leather. lu the tombs at Tlicbes, a 
shop filled with leather-workers is found represented. They mado 
bottles, quivers and pouches of different colours, and ornaments, 
shoes, and sandals, shields, &e. of leather, " Tho wood of tho 
Egyptian harps was sometimes covered with coloured leather. In 
tho museum of tho Louvre, at Paris, an Egyptian harp is preserv- 
ed, whoso wood is covered with a kind of green morocco, cut in 
the form of a lotus blossom." ^ 



SPIJiSINC, WE.lVIXfi, AXD KJIBROIDEKV, 

We now turn our attention to their cloths of the tabernacle 
and priests' garments. Many passages mention tho twisted 
byssus.* In the tombs of Beui Hassan, the process of preparing 
tho thread and twining it, in preparation for weaving, is exhibit- 
' ed." They were accustomed to beat the yam with clubs so as to 
I make it softer and more suitable for twining ; they also boiled tho 
I thread in water to increase its softness, and at tho same time 
give it greater consistence, and thus make it better for twisting 
, uid weaving. The byssus in particular was treated in this way. 
Tlie inscription on a part of an Egyptian wall-picturo is interpret- 
ed by HoseUini :* The preparation of tlie yam of byssus. Then 
follows the representation of tho twisting itself, which is per- 
formed partly by men and partly by women, and indeed in dif- 
ferent ways, which RoseUini describes.^ 

Tlie skill of the Egv-ptians in weaving, and the great renown 
I of their cloUis in all antiquity, is recognised and conGmied by 



• Vol. in. p. us. • nos. ir. 2. p. sm. • n^s ir. 3. p. m. 

• Ek. xxvi. ],3I, anJ otlier pasKigi's. ■ Km, 11. 2. pp. 13, U. 

• r. 10. ' I'll. IC nn<l 17. 
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tlio fact, that the ancient writers attribute to the Egyptians tlio 
inrentiou of this art,' 

Herodotus^ mentions as one of the points in which the Egyp- 
tians differ from other nations, tliat among them tlie women per- 
form the out-of-door's work, and the men wcave.^ Other ancient 
writers bear testimony to tlio same tiling. " In ancient times the 
weavers of Panopolis, in Upper Egypt, wore especially distin- 
guished ; in later times, those in Arsinoe, Peluaium, and Alex- 
andria," * Alao very many men are seen on the monuments em- 
ployed in weaving,' and when we not unfroquently also see women 
weaving,^ this can, in view of the testimony of ancient writers, 
yet be considered only as the exception which destroys not the 
rule. — Now, in moat perfect agreement with these notices of an- 
cient writers, the preparation of the cloth for the sanctuary and 
the sacerdotal robes is represented tliroughout as imdor the care 
of men.' 

The women, on the contrary, performed the spinning,* and this 
work generally belonged to thorn iu Egypt." Wilkinson givea 
engravings of women who are employed with the spindle. Yet 
this was not exclusively their work."" 

It is evident from Ex. xxxv, 25, according to which the Israel- 
itieh women brought of the purple which they had spun, that the 

' Aegyptii textilin (iuvenonmt.) Plin, B, 7. c, 56. Moses is the first 
who nientioDB the preparation of gold in threads to bo intcrwovon with 
tho more precious cloths. "And they did bent the gold into tliin plutts 
and cut it into wires, to work it in the hluo, and in the purple, and in 
the scarlet, and in the fine lineu with cunning work." (Exod. xxxix, 3.) 
Cloth of golden tissue is not uncommon on tho monuments, and spcci- 
mons of it have been found rolled about tho mummies, but it is not easy 
to determine whether the gold thread was originally interwoven or sub- 
sequently inserted by the embroiderer. T. 

' Clinp. 2. 35. Compare c. 105 : Oi it ivipiq tar' oii:oi>c Iovth: v^aivavei. 

' Heeren, S. 388. 

' Strabo, 17, 813. Drumaun luschrift von Rosette, S. 170. 

' See, e. g. Minutoli, t. 26. 

' Ros. II. 2. p. 30, and Wilk. Vol. III. p. 134, and tho engravings. Vol. 
11. p. 60. 

' Soo the phrase, " work of tho weaver," in Es. xxviii. 32 ; xxxix. 22, 
27 : " work of tho artifleer," in xxviii. (J, 16 ; xxvi. 31, but especially 
ch, xxxv, 36. 

■ Ex. xxxv. 25. • Heiod. 2. 35, and Wilk. 2. 60. 

'* Wilk. Vol. Ill, p, 130. The same author also gives an engtaviug of 
Egyptian B|undles, p, 130. 
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coloured fabrics which wore employed about the taberaacle, were 
dyed before weaving. The same thing was also done among the 
Egyptians. In MinutoH ' it is said : " From many experiments 
npon the ancient Egyptian cloth, it appears that the byssus was 
coloured in the wool before weaving, which also is shown by Ex. 
xxv. i, xxvi. 1. The process which Pliny * describes for im- 
pressing different colours ail at odcg upon the web after it is fin- 
ished by tlie use of various preparations, appears therefore to be a 
later advancement in Egyptian art," Ifilkinson * also shows 
that cloth was coloured in the thread among the ancient Egyp- 
tians. 

The coloured figures in the cloth of the Israelites were partly 
the product of the weaver in colours, 2pn, whose art appears the 
superior, and partly that of tho embroiderer in colours, DpH.* 
Both methods are reproduced on the monuments, so that tliG ob- 
jection which ha« been brought forward against rendering tlio word 
rohem by embroiderera, that the art of embroidering was generally 
unknown in earlier ages, and particularly among the Hebrews, is 
to be regarded as entirely groundless. " Many of the Egyptian 
fltuffa," says Wilkinson' " presented various patterns worked in 
colours by the loom, independent of those produced by the dyeing 
or printing process, and so richly composed, that they vied with 
cloths embroidered with the needle." The Egyptian sails, says 
the same author,^ were some of tltem embroidered with fanciful 
devices, representing tho phoenix, flowers, and other emblems. 
This, however, was confined to the pleasure boats of the nobles and 
king. That this was done even in the early ages, is evident from 
the paintings at Thebes, which show sails ornamented with vari- 
ous colours of the time of Ilemeses III, The devices are various, 
the most common one is the phoenix,^ 

In Ex, xxviii, 32, it is said of the outer garment of tho high 
priest: " And its opening for the head shall be in tho middle of 
it, a border shall there be to the opening round about, of woven 
work, like the opening of a habergeon Bhall it be, bo that it be not 

' S. 402. ■ Hist. nat. pp. 06, 42. • Vol. III. p. 125. 

' Compare the paasngc in the LXX, nnd the proof that Dp^ signifies 
I Mnbroitlorera, in opposition to Hartmann, Gcscn. and others, in Biilir 
Sytnb. I. 5. 207. 
• Vol. m. p.l2». • II.i<l. 210. 

' Sec tngravinga in Wilk. III. Zio. 
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rent." No other than a linen habergeon can be meant ; for no 
other would need a binding. The linen armour of the Egyptians 
was renowned in all antiquity. Herodotus^ mentions a linen 
habergeon (or corselet,) ornamented with many animals, and 
worked with cotton thread and with gold, which Amasis sent to 
the Lacedemonians as a present, and also another which the same 
king dedicated to Minerva at Lindus. He designates this last as 
a " linen corselet worthy of admiration." ^ It is acknowledged, 
that the linen corselet was not peculiar to Egypt alone.* But yet 
an importance such as is here implied, the linen corselet had no- 
where except in Egypt. 

PREPARATION AND USE OF UNGUENTS. 

We also remark, that what is said in Ex. xxx. 22 seq., con- 
cerning the holy ointment and its preparation, has received abun- 
dant explanation and confirmation from investigations in Egypt. 
Unguents were very much used among the Egyptians. This is 
evident in part from representations in the paintings, and in part 
from the vases for containing them which yet exist. Some of them 
still retain their odour. As far as can be determined from these 
last, unguents appear sometimes to have been made of nut oil, but 
it is probable that animal as well as vegetable oil was used for 
this purpose, while the other ingredients depended on the taste of 
the maker or purchaser.* 

It is worthy of notice, that in the description of the holy oint- 
ment, the hin is first used as a measure, which afterwards often 
appears in the Pentateuch. It has no discoverable Hebrew ety- 
mology, and furthermore it appears probable that the name is not 
of Hebrew origin, since it is found, out of the Pentateuch, only 
in Ezekiel, in the description of the temple, where, like so many 
other words, it is not taken from the current language of the day 
but from the Pentateuch. According to Leeman,^ the word is 

» 3. 47. 

■ 2. 182. See also Wilk. III. 127 seq. 

■ Ajax is designated in the Iliad, 2. 529, as, Xero^wpij?. Compare the 
passages collected and referred to in Perizonius upon Sueton, Galba, 
c. 19. 

* Wilk. II. p. 214, and III. 378. 

• Lettre a M. Salvolini sur les Monumens Egyptiens, Leyden, 1838. 
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borrowed from the Egyptian language. The Am, he asserts, was 
originally the general name for a vessel which then was transfer- 
red by the Hebrews and Egyptians, to a certain measure of vari- 
able compass. 

Hitherto we have occupied ourselves only with the materials 
of the tabernacle and priest's garments, and the arts which are 
known to have been employed upon them. Now, we will also 
show, that even in the religious institutions of the Books of Moses 
Egyptian references cannot be denied, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of those who, in modem times, combating the practice, so 
hostile to sound criticism, of finding such references wherever 
there is the least semblance of a reason for it, have wholly denied 
their existence. 



AND TTIB IWOKa OF MOSES. 



CHAPTER VI. 



EGYPTIAN REFEnENCES IN THE RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS ' 
OF THE BOOKS OF MOSES. 



LAW AMONG THE EGYPTIANS AND ISRAELITES. 

The complicated character of the legislation of tlie Pentateuch 
directs as, in a general way, to Egypt.' So complex a code of 
laws could not have been given to a people who had not indeed, 
from former circumstances, been accustomed to a law regulating 
the whole life. If we fancy the Israelites as still occupying the 
position of the patriarchsj they aro a complete enigma to ua. , 
Egypt was pre-eminently a land of law, and especially of written 
law. " Tlierc can bo no doubt," says Heeren,^ " after all that 
we know of Egyptian antiqidty, that Iegi;^!ation in its main 
branches was there carried, as far at least as in any other land of 
the east." " But especially was the religious polity of tlie Egyp- 
tians carried out into the most minute details. Herodotus* B&yA 
of the Egyptian priests: "The priests shave tlie whole body 
every third day ; — the priests also wear a linen garment and 
shoes of papyrus, and they are not permitted to put on any 
other clothing, and no other shoes. They bathe themselves in 
cold water twice a day, and twice every night And yet many 
thousand other usages, I might say, they must observe." * 

If we take into view the people from among whom the Israel- 
ites were removed, the complicated character of the Mosaic 
polity, very far from being an argument against its genuineness, 
must ratlier appear to us a necessary condition of it. For a 
people which had been in sucli a school, a simple polity was by 
no means suitable. 



' In den Dcitrfigen, Th, 3. S. 623-4. 
' Concerning tlie Books of LegiHlatio 
1. 94, and Zoega, Do Obtliseia, p. £20. 
* li. 2. u. 37. 
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I among tlic Egyptiai 



In the following iiiatiLiitioiia of tlie ]J<Kika of Moses, special 
Egyptian references cau bo shown, or at least made probable.' 

We begin with those thing;s wliich arc closely connected with 
the preceding chapter, witliout pro|>erly bolon^ng to it 



THE STUFF AND COLOUR OF THE PRIESTS' GARMENTS. 

The similarity which is found to exist between the IsraolitiHli 
and Egyptian priests' garmcats, in respect to colour and material, 
is of DO small importance. It is clear from many passages, that 
the Israelittsh priests were clothed in white linen and byssus : * 
and that tlie Egyptians were also so elotiied, is evident from 
Herodotus : ' " But the priests wear merely linon clothing, and 
are not allowed to put on any other." In tliia passage linen 
includes also byssus.* 

Two arguments Iiave been made use of to show that this agree- 
ment between Egyptian and Israelitish antitpiity is merely acci- 
dental, First, it is assorted, that these priests' garnieuts did nut 
probably belong to the Israelites and Egyptians alone, but tlit>y 
are rather the same which wore diflfused throughout the old 
world ; a aurc proof, that one people cannot he supposed to have 
adopted them from another, that they were rather, from tlie na- 
ture of the case, everywhere used. Bahr * says : " Everywhere, 
from India to Oaul, the priests' wear garments of vegetable ma- 
terial, consc([uently of linen or cotton, and of white, if possible, 
of brilliant white colour. It is the less necessary to refer to in- 
dividual documents concerning theae well known facts, as they 
have been already collected by several authors." 

' Wo Hitisfy oiireclves witb the atatomont of the really tenable Egyp- 
tian ruferencus, fur those whiuh have been claimed as untonablo hy tlioae 
who have preceded as, we refur t<j tlio " Sf mbolik des Mosuischen Cultua," 
l>y Bahr, whoro their inailmisgibilUy has been shown oftentimes in a 
Btriking manner. 

' Aa Kx. sxviii. 3j>— 42. xxxix. 27, 28. Lev. vi, 10. Compare Braiin 
dt* VoBtitu Sncordotis magni, T. p. 03 : Veates totiuscoetus linooe crant 
1 pmoter baltouni, qui ox lima et lino mixtus. ' 2, .17. 

* ComiwTO Ilecrcn Idocn, 1. 1. S. 107. II. 2. S. 133. Dmmann, Uclwr 
I dio luMlirift von Ro»ett«, S. 1l»). Pliny, Hist. uat. 19. 1, v(HiCiii ex goa- 

[)'k HiccrdotibuB A eg, gmtiusimac. 

• In dtr Symbulili, Tb. 11. p. 87. 
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But among those quoted, Spencer and Braun^ in the passage 
cited,* speak only of the white colour. The former directly shows 
that liueu clothing is, with the exception of the Israelites, peculiar 
only to the Egyptian priests. Saubert * only undertakes to prove 
that the priests everywhere have been accustomed to clothe them- 
selves with white linen garments. But the passages which the 
inaccurate collector quotes, all have reference either to Egyptian 
or Israelitish antiquity. 

The colour taken by itself, is indeed not without some impor- 
tance. It is allowed that white priestly apparel is common among 
other nations of antiquity. But in this exclusiveness it is pecu- 
liar only to the Egyptians and Israelites. Rosenmueller^ re- 
marks : " Among the Greeks and Romans the colour of the pon- 
tifical robes was diflFerent according to the diflFerent gods to whom 
they sacrificed, and white garments were put on only when they 
oflFered to Ceres." * (?) 

But if we look at the material of the priests' robes in connec- 
tion with the colour, an accidental agreement of Israelitish with 
Egyptian antiquity can no longer be thought of. That their 
priests were clothed in linen, was considered in all antiquity as a 
remarkable and exclusive peculiarity of the Egyptians. The do- 
cuments have already been so fully quoted by Spencer ^^ that we 
only need to refer to him. A priesthood clothed only in linen, 
cannot be shown to have existed elsewhere in all heathen antiquity ; 
and if the new Pythagoreans, appealing to the alleged example of 
Pythagoras himself, gave the preference to linen clothing, instead 
of woollen,^ this can certainly be accounted for only by supposing 
an imitation of Egyptian customs. 

* 1. 179. • De Sacrificiis, 1. c. 9. p. 188. 
» In dem. A. & N. Morgenl. Th. 2. S. 190. 

* Ovid's Festb. 6. 619. 

^ P. 683 seq. He says : Addere llceat auctores illos antiques, qui de 
veste linea sic loqui solcnt, quasi sacrificulis Aegypti propria asset etpecu- 
liaris. Nam linigeri tanquam proprius et peculiaris character sacerdotum 
Aegyptiacorum apud antiques, poetas imprimis, frequenter usurpatur. 
Ideo enim Juvenali greof liniger^ Ovidio linigera turba, Martiali linigeri 
calviy qui et Senecae linteati senes appellantur. Herodotus aliique sacrum 
lineae vestis usum inter natives et antiquos Aegypti mores referunt. 
Compare the copious collections upon linen as the peculiar dress of the 
Egyptian priests, in Perizonius upon Suetonis, Otho, c. 12. 

» According to Philistratus, p. 1. ed. Olearii, Pythagorus would wear no 
clothing which was prepared from animal stuffs. Sic infra, remarks Olearius 
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Btihr ' adduces a second ai;gumeiit against tlio depeiideiice of the 
priestly robes of the Israelites upon those of the Egyptian. " lu 
Egypt," he says, " tho byssua waa chosen in preference, and 
mainly on account of its origin, ' out of tho indestructible earth,* 
while they despised animal clothing, since it is obtained from a 
creature subject to death, or since it implies the death of the ani- 
mals which they suppose unallowed. Tho byssns garments of the 
Egyptian priests are therefore most intimately connected with 
the fundamental principles of tho Egyptian natural religion, of 
which there is not the least trace to ho found in the Mosaic law. 
Supposing therefore that the Egyptian priests only, besides those 
instituted by Moses, Itad worn the byssns garment, in conse- 
quence of the entirely diflereiit significance it had among them, 
it could yet furnish no proof of a borrowing or copying." 

But allow that it is shown that the import uF the garment of 
byssus was entirely different among the Egyptians and tho Israel- 
ites, yet the latter might very properly have borrowed the cus- 
tom. What good objection is there to the supposition that they 
applied to a form borrowed from tho Egyptians a new signifi- 
cance f 

But the assertion that the reasons for the preference of this 
hind of garment, both among the Israelites and Egyptians, ara 
cntiivly ilifferent, is in the highest degree uncertain. That among 
the Israelites cleanliness is the ground of the use of garments of 
iinon only, and the prohibition of woollen, is evident &om Ex. xliv. 
17, 18. The same thing is shown by ZJtiAr himself. To the same 
cause Herodotus, the ohlcst witness, traces back tho use of linen 
garments among tho Egyptian priests. Both that which goes 
before tho clause already (juoted ; " The priests wear only linen 
garnionls," and abo that which follows, lias reference to the 

upon tlilB positage, Pythagoricno discipUnno initiatas Apollouiua \lvov 

i<i^!,Ta AuriBxiTM, TupuinjiTiifuvDC rr)w dirfi Cwwv. Et 1. 1, 32, a PytllSgOta 

fle liaberu ait Tic'v^lpV""''*'"'''''^'"' qaodilaua ox terra uata vusti- 
atiir. In B. C. c 11 of the Pytbngoroan pliiluaophy, Apoiluniaa mya : 
Si'ctutorviii suani noc liwna esse fovcndum, noc lana quiio animatis 
dcpocti Bolct. OlctiriuB refers al«) to other passages. The pnsRijiGs which 
Bmini rofcra to in one of various plncas before cited (I. p. lOH,) in 
I proof of tlio hicorrect position; "Ejusdcra qiio<|Uo material plprum- 
r qno ftiomnt ethnicorum vestimcntn sacra," can relate only to the Pytlia- 

• Symbol. 2. S. DO, 01. 
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cleanliness, wliicb, in the estimation of the Egyptian priests, was a 
matter of so much importance. It is said before : The Egyptians 
are excessively religious above all other people, and consequent- 
ly practise the following usages : They drink from brazen cups, 
which they wash out thoroughly every day. They wear linen 
garments always newly washed, with regard to which they take 
peculiar care. They also practise circumcision for the sake of 
cleanliness, and prefer neatness to decorum. Moreover, the 
priests shave the whole body each third day, lest either a louse 
or any other vermin may be found on them, while they are en- 
gaged in the service of the gods.'' After follows : " They bathe 
twice a day in cold water, and twice every nighf 

Phitarch,^ who lived so much later, upon whom Bdhr relies 
for support in his claim for the most intimate connection of the 
linen garments of the Egyptian priests with their peculiar theo- 
logy, reasons evidently on his own way, without reference to the 
priests, and as the comparison with Philostratus shows, more in 
the sense of the new Pythagoreans, than of the Egyptian priests. 
Besides, he also represents the linen as a pure garment which 
least of all generates vermin.* 

But the reason assigned by Bdhr is not even reconcilable with 
the Egyptian law. The contempt for animal material in itself, 
accords not with the divine honour which in Egypt was shown to 
animals. That the killing of animals in general in Egypt was 
considered as unallowed, is entirely incorrect. Animals were 
sacrificed and eaten in Egypt without scruple. 

How one can suppose, in his zeal for the vindication of the 
Bible, that it is necessary to contend against the dependence of 
the Israelitish upon the Egyptian priests' garments, can scarcely 
be conceived. The more original, independent, and peculiar the 
Israelitish religion was in spirit, the less necessity had it to avoid 
with timid care, every external contact with the religions of other 
nations, the more freely could it appropriate to itself the suitable 
existing forms, and the more untrammelled might it avail itself 
of the advantages which familiarity with the religion of Egypt 
offered. 

But we consider it certain that the Israelitish priests' garments, 
in respect to material and colour, were made in imitation of those 

' De Iside et Osir. p. 352. ' Ka^apdv lo^rira iJKKrra <p^Hpo7roi6v, 
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of tbo Egyptian priests. Tlieir indeneudence of each other is 
excluded, since, in reference to these parti(;ular circu instances, 
tliese two nations stand aloue iu all antiquity. 

The thought of an invertod order of things is, in addition to 
the general reasons already given, iuipossihio, since the priesthood 
in Egypt, according to expressions in thi? Pentateuch itself, had 
already long existed when that of the Israelites was instituted, 
the material of the clothing is peculiarly Egyptian, and the gar- 
ment of byasns, even in the time wf Joseph, appears as the most 
common Egyptian clothing ' Thus, we have an important result 
in favour of the Pentateuch, Such a referoitce to Egyptian cus- 
toms can only bo supposed, if the jiriesthuod was instituted in the 
circumstances given in the Pentatouch ; and modem views of the 
origin of tlio Israelitish priesthoud must appear ae entirely un- 
tenable, since in the time t» which this is referred, bo close a con- 
nection did not exist between the Israelites and Egyptians, aa to 
render it possible for the former to borrow from the latter. 
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The Egyptian reference in the II rim and Thumniim, is especi- 
ally distinct and incontrovertible. Of them it is said: "And 
you shall put in the hreast-plate of judgment the Urim and the 
Thummtni, (the light and the truth) ; and they shall be on 
Aaron's heart whcu he goeth in before the Lord : ami Aaron 
shall bear the juilgmeut of the children of Israel upon his heart 
before the LonI continually," Exod. xxviii. 30. According 
' to Aelian* the high priest among the Egyptians, as superior 
' judge, wore arouud his neck an image of Sapphire, which was cal- 
I \etl truth. Z)iorfors«^ also confirms this fait. Aeconling to him, 
I the chief judge (also according tn Diix/oruv the office of judge be- 
1. longing to the priests,*) wore around his neck an image of coatly 
I Btont^s, susjwnded upon a gold chain, which was named truth. 

' Gen. xli. 42. 

* Var. Hist. L. 14. e. 34 : AljvirTtol #a»i rap' 'Kffmi ra i.u/ii(Jo )«/iou»u^ 
. nil' liaavrai It r* dpitniav irofi' Alyvwrlott o) i(|Mie 'Incv ^v 11 reirvv ipxaiv 

[ A wpta0irane loi iilK«!ii/ Swavra^- *Elii fi avriv ilvai laaiiTOTav AvSfii- 
av Kiti ifiitiaranv tl^f ti ini' SyaXpn aipt' riv aOxita It tfair^i'i'm- XiJuv 
r (■itXiTra rh Sy.t\ttn .1X,|>n.i. 

• KJ" ~ "" ■ ^' •-■ Wi'Moliiij; oil tiiii [Kissngp. 
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After both of two contending parties liavc laid open thoir caao, tb© 
high prieat must touch ouo of them with the image of truth. The 
same author,' in describing an Egyptian wall-picture, shows U3 in 
tlie midirt of the judges, the chief judge, " who wears suspended 
from Lis neck the truth with closed eyea." By this it is sho' 
that the chief judge must see only the truth. These declaratioi 
of the ancients have received coufirmation from the new discover- 
ies in Egypt, In proof of the statement of Diodoms, Roaeltmi * 
says : " Among the raonuments of the tombs, repreaentationa of 
persona are found who filled the office of chief judge, and who 
wore the common little image of the goddess Thmei suspended 
from the neck. WUhinson '" gives, from the Theban monuments, 
an engraving of the goddess who was honoured under the double 
character of truth and justice, and was represented with closed 
eyes. 

That a connection here exists between Egyptian and Israelttish 
antiquity,* even the Seventy probably perceived, since in Exodus 



ded 1^ 

oiu^H 



' B. 1. c. 48. • II. 3. p. 500. > II. p. 27. 

* The general Bimilarity of the sacerdotal institutionsamong the ancient 
Egyptians and the Israelites, is very noticeable. Theceremony of investi- 
ture to office of the priests, among the iBraolites, is described in Ex. 
xxvii. G — 7, " Tbou shalt take the garments, and put upon Aaron the 
coat, and tUe robe of the cphod, and the ephod, and the breast-plate, and 
gird him with the curious girdle of the ephod : and thou shalt put the 
mitre upon his head and put the holy crown upon the mitre. TAenelialt 
thou take the anointing oil and pour it upon his head." The priest is 
anointed with oil after he has put on hisentire dress. "The Egyptians " 
also, " represent the anointing of their priesta and kings after they wero 
attired in their full robes, witli the cap and crown upon their head. Some 
of the sculptures introduce a priest pouring oi] over the monarch, in the 
presence of Thoth, Hor-Hat, Ombte, or Nilus ; which may be considered 
a representation of the ceremony, before the statues of those gods, Tlie 
functionary who officiated was the high-priest of the king. He was clad 
in a leopard-skin, and was the same who attended on nil occasions which 
required him to assist, or assume the duties of the monarch in the temple. 
This leopard-akin dress was worn by the high-priests on all the most 
important solemnities, and the king himself adopted it when engaged in 
the same duties." — Wilkinson, Man. and Cut., 2J Ser., Vol, II. p. 280. 
Both the Egyptians and Israelites were purified with watjjr before they 
assumed the sacerdotal robes, (Ex. xl. 12 — 16.) They wero divideil info 
ditferent orders, mneug both nations, and the offering of incense was 
limited to priests of the highest rank. Priests were the judges, also, 
among the Israelites and Egyptians. Wilkinson says. Vol, I. p. 282: 
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xxviji. 30, they translated Uriui auil Tlmnmiiiii, by revebliyu 
aiid truth, S^Xunc rai &\li^tia- Tliia rolatiun also forced itself 
eveu upon Uie ancieut thuologinns. Braun,^ for example, sup- 
poses that the Egyptians probably borruwod this symbol from the 
Isratilites. 
But recently Bahr' lias denied that there is any conneetiou 
' betweou the two. Tho agreement, he assorts, depends ou no other 
I ground than tho acknowledged fatso traustation of Tliuminirn by 
the Seventy, as meaning truth. Uut this " acknowledged tiilao 
translation," since tho word means peift'ctneas or hlanielessueas 
in tiio moral soubo, is proved on cloaer examination to be aa com- 
pletely correct, as the explanation given by Bdfir ia on tlio other 
hand false' 



'* Dosiilcs tlii'ir religions duties, tlie jirieats fulfilled tlio important oITioe* 
of judges and legislators, as well aa councillors of tho moiinrch ; and tlio 
laws, oa among many other nations of the East, forming part of tliesocrod 
' 1>ook3, could oidy be administered by tliem." So in Duct. xvii. 8, — " If 
there arise a matter too hard fur thcc in juilgincut, between biood uuti 
bluud, between pica and pica, and between stroke and stroke, being mat- 
ters of controversy within thy gates ; then slialt thou arise, and get tliee 
lip into the place which tho lioril thy God shall chooso ; and thou Blialt 
conic unto the prieats tho Levites, and imto tho judge that nhall bo in 
tlioee days, and inquire ; and they shall show thee the scntcnni of juiig- 
I mont."--Of tho similarity of Urim and Thummim to the Egyptian sym- 
I bol, WUMnwn, (Vol. II. 2d Ser. p. 28,) after speaking of tlia badgoof tlio 
I judge among the Egyptians, eayB : "A simitar emblem was used by thu 
I bjgh-pricsts of the Jews ; and it is a rcninrkabie fiict, that tho word Thum- 
L mim is not only translated ' truth,' but, being n pluriLl or dual word, cor- 
[ rosponds to tho Egyptian notion of tho ' two Truths," or tho double capa- 
I oity of this goddess. According to sonic, tlio Urim and Thammiui sig- 
J uify, ' lights and pcrfoutions,' or ' light and truth,' — which lost present a 
I alriking analogy to tlie two figures of Re and Tliiuei, in tho hn.uut-ptati> 
I worn by tlio Egyptians. And though tlio rcaumblanco of tho Urim and 
I tlio UriBiu (or 1>a«ilil^k,) tho symbol of luujesty, suggested by l^ord I'rud- 
1 hoc, is very rcuuirkable, I am disposed to think the ' lights,' Aoriin or 
I Urim, more nearly related to the sun, which is seated in tho broast-plafo 
with llie figure of Truth." 

• Uc Vestitn, p. fiOO. • Sj-mb. il. S. IBJ. 

* Acuunling lo him, (m.<c S. ll>o,) thu wonl Q^, Tham, must mean 
I ooniplotciK'ss, and Dt3H, Thummim, in eonueclion with D^*VlM, Crim, is 
I a tubnrdiimte, ncecffiory idea, lioth together mcaninfi perfect illuniio:itiuii. 

' lupposiliun of such a hendyndis, besides that it is in itscirrery harHJi, 
Vandconllrmml by nnenlirxU inrih'goiis c^iiini'lc. is (.■xdudcd by IXnt. 
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Beeiilos, remarks Bahr, tlioro is iiotliiug more incongruous tli 
the aigiiificaneo of the Uriiii atid Thiiminim when compared wi 
thai badge of the judge, which evidently poiuts to impartiality 
his first duty. But the moral significance which later Greek 
writers, according to their custom, give the symbol, is not certain- 
ly the first and most important one. That symbol has first and 
principally a promissory significance. It refers to the special aid 
of the goddess of truth and justice, which the high priest and 
chief judge enjoyed. On tlio other hand, the promissory signifi- 
cance does not exclude the moral one in the Israelitish symbol. 
Up>n the promise follows of itself rather the admonition. Hoi 
intimately both are connected, is shown by Deut. xxxiii. 8, 9, 
which the Urim and Thummim given to the tribe of Levi is con- 
sidered as a pledge that God will guide liim in the decisions given 
in his name, and then it is said: "who says unto Ms father 
and to his mother, I saw thee not, and his brother he recognist 
not, and his children he does not know," words which in a strik- 
ing manner remind one of the Egyptian image of the goddess 
justice with closed eyes, and of the statues of the judges 
Tliebcs mentioned in Plutarch,^ without hands vrith their presi- 
dent at their head, having his eyes directed to the ground. 

How any one could even suppose that a denial of the affinity 
of these Egyptian and Israelitish symbols is of any importani 
in the vindication of the truth, can hardly be conceived. Throuj 
the outward similarity the internal difference is more clearly ex- 
hibited. As among the Egyptians the author of truth appeal 
to be a mere personified abstraction, an image of their own fane; 
which can never have a trae and perfect power over its own pro-l 



xxxiii. 8, where D'DA Thummim, stands first : "Tliy Thnmmim and tl 
Urim belonjr to thy holy one." The Urim (the plur, ia the plur 
compare Beitriigo Th. 2, S. 258,) tlierefore, refers to divine illumination, th^ 
Thummim to the perfect rectitude of the decision given by him, j 
tegrity and truth are the designations of the same tiling, considered froi 
a different point of view. The circumstance that D^'TlH is used i 
compsnied by Thummim, is very easily explained also by the moral ela, 
mout comprehended in the latter. Light has right and trutli as i ' 
necessary concomitants, so that the Urim comprohcnda the Tlinmmim ii 
itself. 
' De laid, et Os. See Wilk. II. 28. 
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ducor, ou the eoutrarj, among tlie laraelitea he is the only, the 
living, the one God manifest among his own people. 

It ia an important diiferenco, that among the Egyptians the 
symbol appears to have referred merely to judging in ita narrower 
sense, while the Urim and Thummim was a symbol of the judicial 
office in a broader sense, promising generally to the high priest 
divine assistance in diificult and important decisions, especially 
Bueh ae have reference to the weal and woe of the whole people.' 



THE CHERUBIM AND THE SPHINXES. 

The affinity of the Cherubim with the Egj-ptian Sphinxes is 
more doubtful, yet it is so only just so long as we consider the 
thing merely by itself, and leave out of the account the numerous 
Other points of contact between the Pentateuch and Egypt. If 
these are taken into view, the similarity is sufficient to warrant 
here also such an alliance. 



TUB FIOURS AMD SIGMPICANUI; UF THE srutKXES. 

We begin witli some remarks upon the figure and significance 
of the Egyptian sphinxes. As respects the figure, it was the cur- 
rent belief, in all antiquity, that the spliinx was composed of the 
lion and a young female ; and recently Babr* has argued, on this 
supposition, against the affinity of the cherub with the sphinxes. 
This opinion has also been yet more confirmed by the scholars of 
the French expedition, who, while indeed Herodotus' epeaks of 
the maD-sphinx, assert * that all the sphinxes with human heads, 
which they saw, except one near the pyramids, had the head of a 
female. This is also in accordance witli Aelian. On the con- 
trary, the latest investigations of Egyptian antiquity, have come 
to the result, that the Egyptian sphinxes are never female, like 
those of the Greeks, but always have the head of a man and the 
body of a lion, ft'itkinson' asserts this very confidently; as 

throiigli this <tiscussion, that the wearing 
Mlittk- more tlinn sjmbolii-riil ; bul most 
that they sSoriU'd xoniu mimciiloiiB niil in 
T. 

■ D. 2. 0. 170. 

• VVI. lU. p. 23. 



' Dr HengBtciiberg i 
of the Urim and Tliummim t 
Englioh oouimontatora boliuvi 
cuminji to a right decision. 

' Th. 1.8.351). 

■ Sco 
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also Roselliniy^ who remarks : with the exception of a very few 
cases, the sphinxes have a beard. It is consequently not true, as 
some affinn, led into error by the Greek and Roman sphinxes 
copied from those in Egypt, that these symbolic animals have 
the face of a female. They are rather of male sex, which accords 
with their symbolic import. The few exceptions are accounted 
for by supposing, that they symbolize a queen who reigned at the 
time. Each of these symbolic figures bears on the breast or some 
other part of the body, the name and title of the king whom they 
designate, and whose features the human head exhibits. The 
sphinxes without inscriptions, are the work of Grecian or Roman 
artists. Even before both these authors, Minutoli^ had remarked : 
" The sphinxes have either bodies of lions with human faces, 
without however a trace of the female figure, or the heads of 
rams.'' 

We will now speak of the import of the sphinxes. It is ac- 
knowledged that the Egyptian animal combinations, in general 
depending upon a symbolic significance, designate the union of 
different characteristic properties which, by each part, the animal 
made up will represent. So says Jomard:^ " They have excelled 
not less in the combination of different figures of animals, in order 
to compose chimerical beings, expressing without doubt the re- 
union of the properties attributed to each of these figures.'' 
Creuzer * also remarks : " Upon this Egyptian coin of the time 
of the Emperor Adrian, we see the beardless sphinx with the 
lotus on its head. The front part of its body is covered with a 
veil down to the feet. Out of its breast there is leaping forth the 
inverted head of a crocodile, under its feet crawls a serpent, and 
upon its back a griffon appears with the wheel ! There are, there- 
fore, here the different attributes of the godhead ; that of strength 
and wisdom, that of secret control, the idea of eternity and of a 
beneficent guardian angel, &c., united in this remarkable way ; 
and this representation may be designated by the technical term 
Pantheum." 

Now, therefore, the sphinx can designate nothing else than tho 
union of strength and wisdom, and this import has also been at- 

' II. 2. p. 177-8. 2 S. 257. 

■ [n the Doscr. 1. 1. p. 311. -» Vol. I. p. 499. 
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tributcd to it from aucitint times uutU the present, witli no in- 
Gonsidemble agreciueiit.' 

According to tiiia whole ^-iew then, the sphinx syrabolize.i! 
merely the union of the two designateil qualities ;' whilst the 
possesaor of these in not indicated by the symbol itself, but can 
be known only by tlie position in which the sphinx is found. If 



' Thus Clemens, Ales. Strom. L. 6. o. 8. p. 071, says ; " ahtiic km' piVijc 

vifi^Xov airolc i Xioiv 'AXi^c ri iv furit mvkaiiiii; ^ of fyC, tA piv aHiia rav 

Xiovroc, to' TpAaiuxav li Av^piixav ixauaa. It ia however granted, tliat it 
has not always this signiiicitnce ; on tho cotitmry, iu c. 6. of ttio same Vol. 
p. C04, its import ia diHcrcnt. Synesiu?, Do Regno, p. 7, deaignates the 
sphinx as the sacred symbol of the uniou of tho virtues, tho stroi){;:th 
of the animal and the insight of man. Zoego, Do Obcliacis, p. S98, says : 
Mens cum robore conjunotit primua et obvius Acg. sphingis signifieatus. 
Chom^ioUion, Briefe, S. 229, gives a similar explanation : The moimrcli 
(Remeses Meiamun), ailomcd with all the insignia of royalty, sita upon a 
beautiful throne, whicli the golden imagoa of justice and truUi cover with 
their outatretched wings : the sphinx, a symbol both of wisdom and 
strength, and tho Hon, the emblem of oouragi;, stand near tlio tlirone, and 
aeem to be its guardians. 

' Mr Wilkinton, in his lost work, confirms the opinion expressed in the 
former one, with regard to the sphinx, and in effect, if his positions are 
eorrect, anaworsthoobjeetionsof i/en^fleiberj totbe view that the sphinx 
designates not qualities alone, but the king as tha possessor of these quali- 
ties. 1 give a rather long extract, but trust it will not, from its bearing 
on the whole section, be deemed out of place. It will bo recollected that 
tho author of this volume had not seen this last series of Mr WiUtintoa : 
" Tlio most distinguished post among fabulous animals must bo conceded 
to the sphinx. It was of three kinds, — tho Arulro-gphijur, with tho head 
of a mau^ and the body of a lion, denoting the union of intellectual aud 
phy^cal [lower ; the Crio-tphinx, with the head of a ram and tho body of 
w lion ; and tho Uitraeo-i^hinx, with the same Itody and the bend of a 
hawk. They were all tj-pes or representatives of tlio king. Thetwo last 
were probably so figured i:i token of respect to the two deities whose hon*iii 
they bore, Neph and Ro ; the other great deities, Amun, Khem, Pthah 
and Oalris, having human heads, and thcroforo all connected with tho form 
of tho Audro-sphinx. Tho king was not only represented under the mys- 
terious figure of a sphinx, but also of a ram, and of a hawk ; and this lost 
had, moreover, tho peculiar signification of ' PAroS,' or Pharooh, 'rteSun,' 
personified by tho monarch. The inconsistency, therefore, of making thu 
I gphinx female, is solHciently obvious.— When represented in the sculptures 
I s deity is ofton seen presenting the sphinx with the sign of life, or other 
L Avino gifts usually vouchsafed by the gods to a king ; as wi'U as to the 
[ nm or hawk, when in tho same cspacity, as on emblem of a riiaraoh." — 
k VoU U. p. 200. 
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they are found, as they commonly are, at the entrance of a 
temple, where they form entire rows * on each side, they desig- 
nate the union of these properties in the deity to whom the 
temple is dedicated. If they are found around the throne of the 
king, then the king is the possessor of these attributes. 

On the contrary, Rosellini and Wilkinson assert, that the 
sphinx designates not merely qualites, but also the king as the 
possessor of them. But the defenders of this modem view have 
not attempted to substantiate its claims in opposition to the old 
theory, and we do not see how they can succeed in controverting 
the reasons which declare for the latter. How can the sphinx, 
in its usual position before the entrance of a temple, designate the 
king ? How can the human face be understood to be personal, 
whilst the lion's body, and all those things which in many 
cases are added to it, as the hawk and vulture hovering over the 
sphinx, be symbolical ? How can it be reconciled with this sup- 
position, that besides the common sphinx or the Andro-sphinx, 
the Crio-sphinx, and the Hieraco-sphinx, the lion's body with the 
ram's or hawk's head, are found? ^ That which is adduced as 
positive proof for this theory, is anything but decisive. It rests 
upon the supposition that all sphinxes bear the name and title of 
a king. Allow that this is so, when the sphinx is intended to 
represent royal qualities, cannot the name and the title serve di- 
rectly to designate the possessor of these symbolized qualities, not 
designated by the symbol itself ?3 But where the sphinx has a 
religious import, there the inscription may appropriately immor- 
talize the name of the king who built the temple. Were it true, 
that the human faces of the sphinxes represent the countenances 
of the kings whose name they bear, it might be accounted for, 
by supposing that they considered the face of the king as the 
most noble representative of the human face. 

THE CHERUBIM — THEIR FORM AND IMPORT. 

We turn to the Cherubim. That this symbol, as such, aside 

* See Descr. t. 2. p. 605 seq. Creuzcr, I. S. 498. 

» Wilk. Vol. III. p. 27. 

^ The crown also and other symbols of royalty, which according to 
Wilk. Vol. III. p. 362, are said to be often represented on the si)hinxcs, 
are for the same purpose. ^ 
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from its tiigiiificauce, wliich iocludca a real, original, Israelititjli 
eleniout, did not spring up on Jewisli ground, appears probable 
from the merely scattorod notices of it wliich are found. Wo 
cannot, however, appropriate to ourselves the argument wliich 
Bauer has adduced in favour of its foreign origin, namely, that 
' the cherubim was not first introduced by Moaea, since the law 
speaks of it in a manner that it could not do, except on the sup- 
position that it was already definitely known among the people :' 
for indeed, at the time in which the law waa written down, clie- 
nibs with all the accompanying things, for which Bauer ^ argues 
in like manner, had already existed a long time, — a circumstance 
which could not fail to modify the record, and cause the thing to 
appear, in various ways, as if it were well knowu at the time of 
its introduction. 

We are specially guided to the Egyptian origin of the cheru- 
bim, since of all the people with whom the Israelites in ancient 
times wore closely connected, only among tbeEgyptians are com- 
pound animals found iu history. " Among the Phoenician animal 
combinations," says Bahr* " we only recollect Moloch." But the 
information that the image of Moloch had a bullock's head, is 
found in R. Simon Haddarschan, a. d. 1310 ! ! ' And, in I'Jte 
manner, it is of no importance what is found in the same author* 
concerning compound animals among the Carthaginians. 

But the real similarity of form between the Hebrew cherubim, 
Uid the Egyptian sphinxes, is of greater importance. Even ui the 
ohenib of Eitekiel, this agreement is .still in a considerable degree 
perceivable. Two of the same elements, lion and man, are found 
here and in the sphinx. But it is generally agreed that the fonn 
of the cherubim in Ezckiel is not the original one, but that the 
prophet, as from his whole character cannot be suppost^d impro- 
bable, expanded variously the symbol.* In what the additions and 
changes conaisted, is difficult t« determine, since we possess only 
60 very imperfect notices of the figure of the Mosaic cherubim,*' 



' Rel. Asm Alt. Test. Th. I. S. 300. ■ I. S. 350. 

■ Compare Hfinter Relig. der Carthag. S. 9. 
' S.68. 

* Soe, e. g, among the ancient writers, Witsius Egyptinca, p. I A8, among 
, Ibow of modem timce, Bahr, S. 31 1 tT. 

* Witsins romnrks correctly, p. ISfi : Moxm spmka of the form as only 
I twofutil, >" ■■I'wl pataa.- Lilim-ri^it !ihis sul^um versus i|uo<lqiic lUis 
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But WO can show, witli great probability, from Ezekiel himself, 
that tho changes have reference to just those things in which 
the cherubim of Ezekiel are unlike the Egyptian sphinxes. Thus, 
while the cherubim in Ezek. i. 10, appear to be made up of four 
elements, and have four faces, that of a man, an ox, a lion 
and an eagle ; in Ez. xli. 18 — 20, only two faces, that of a man 
and of a lion, are ascribed to them. Now we may certainly, 
with Lightfoot and Michaelia^^ assume that the two other faces 
are to be considered as existing, but not in sight,^ an assumption 
which receives confirmation from Ez. i. 10, according to which the 
ox and the eagle were on the reverse side. But yet this at least 
remains in force, that in the cherubim of Ezekiel, the man and the 
lion were in front, and therefore when placed against the wall they 
only came in sight. This leads us to the result, that the change 
before spoken of by Ezekiel, consisted in his addition of the ele- 
ment of the ox and the eagle, just as also in the sphinxes, to the 
original and principal elements, the lion and man, in many cases 
others are also added.^ Thus, the form of the cherubim is reduc- 
ed almost to that of the sphinx. The only remaining difference 
of importance, namely, that the simple cherub yet has two faces, 
while the sphinx, although composed of two elements, has only 
one, is probably also to be set to the account of Ezekiel. That 
the Mosaic cherub had only one face has been rightly shown* 
from Exod. xxv. 20. " And their faces shall be towards one 
another ; towards the mercy-seat sliall the faces of the cherubim 
be." 

As respects the significance of the cherubim, their real agree- 
ment in this particular with the Egyptian sphinxes cannot be 
doubted, and the difference and opposition respects not so much 
the import of the symbol, as rather the possessor of the qualities 
signified by them. " The cherub," remarks Bdhr, who of all 
writers has comprehended most correctly and thoroughly the 



alis obtexerint propitiatorium, dein quod facies habuerint ob versus sibi 
mutuo itemque conversas ad propitiatorium. 

* Bibl. Heb. on this passage. " 

* Alias quatuor, quia hie duae tantum in piano apparebant. Duae ita- 
que aliao facies coneipi debent quasi parieti obversae et ab ea obscuratae. 
Latuit facies vitulina a siuistris et facies aquilina a tergo. 

^ See the t)assago cited from Creuzor, S. 159. 

* See, e. g. Ges. Thesaunis, same word. 
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nature of tins symbol, " is aiicL a being as staudiug ou the high- 
est |;ra<lL> of created existouco, and eoutaining in itself the most 
perfect created life, is the best mauifestation of God and the divine 
life. It is a repreaentativo of creation in its highest grade, an 
ideal creature. The vital powers communicated to the moat ele- 
vated existences in the visible creation are collected and indivi- 
dualized in it." Accordingly the diflbronce would perhaps consist 
only in this, that in the cherubim, the divine properties were only 
indii-ectly symbolized, so far as they came into view in the works 
of creation, whilst iu the s])hinx, directly, a difference which ean- 
uot be considered important.' 



LETITICDS, CuAT. XVI. AZAZEL. 

An Egyptian reference, it appears to us, must necessarily be 
acknowledged in the ceremony of the great atonement day. But 
I in order to exhibit this reference, we must first substantiate our 
I view of the meaning of the word 7Wt^, Azazel, which is, that it 
designates Satan. And this can only be seen at a right point of 
view, if we in the first place, in a general survey of the whole rite, 
point out definitely the position which the word Azazel takes 
in it. 

First, in verses 1 — 10, the general outlines are given, and then 
I follows in V. 11 seq. the explanation of separate points. It is of 
I no small Importance for the interpretation, that this arrangement, 
I a knowledge of which has escaped most interpreters, bo imdor- 
l stood. Aaron first offers a bullock as a siu-olToring for himself 
I and hia house. He then takes a fire-pan full of coals from the 
L altar, with fragrant incense, and goes within the vail. There ho 

' The author haa signally faileil to cBtablitih any aiaiilnrity, much tesi 

n idontitj between the Ilelirt'w cliorublm, and the Egyptian Bphinxcs, 

I It is utterly incredible tlitit Moses would have tokeu an idolatrous emblem 

d placed it in the most sacred part of tlio tabcmoclo ; such a proceeding 
■ Would have been nn indirect sanction of Egyptian corruptions. On the 
Vwntrary, the grrat conrw of llic Levitlcal legislation socms directed l<i 
Icbauging the habits, and brraliiiig of tlic n^socintions which th« Isnudiiei 

mod in Egyi''- T, 
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puts the incense on the fire before the Lord, and " the cloud of 
the incenso (the embodied prayer) covers the mercy-seat which is 
upon the testimony, that he die not." Aaron then takes of the blood 
of the bullock, and sprinkles it seven times before the mercy-seat. 
After he has thus completed the expiation for himself, he proceeds 
to the expiation for the people. He takes two he-goats for a 
sin-offering, DHB'Phy Lehdtathy for the children of Israel, verse 5. 
These he places before the Lord at the door of the tabernacle of 
the congregation, verse 7. He casts lots upon them, one lot 
for the Lord, TTivb La Jehovah, and one lot for Azazel, 
^T^^TJ;^, La Azazely verse 8. The goat upon which the lot 
for the Lord, HirP^, La Jehovah, fell, verse 9, he offers as a 
sin-offering, brings his blood within the vail, and does with it as 
with the blood of the bullock. In this way is the sanctuary puri- 
fied from the defilements of the children of Israel, their transgres- 
sions and all their sins, so that the Lord, the holy one and pure, 
can continue to dwell there with them. After the expiation is 
completed, the second goat, the one on which the lot for Azazel, 
^Wty^, La Azazel, fell, is brought forward, verse 10. He is 
first placed before the Lord to absolve him, yhv 1M*?, Le kas- 
sep alaiv} Then Aaron lays both his hands upon his head, and 
confesses over him the (forgiven) iniquities, transgressions and 
sins of the children of Israel, puts them upon his head, and gives 
him to a man to take away, in order that he may bear the sins of 
the people into a solitary land,* verse 22, into the desert, for 
Azazel, verse 10. Then Aaron offers a burnt-offering for himself, 
and one for the people. 

Now, in respect to language, there can be no objection to inter- 
preting Azazel as meaning Satan. The exposition below shows 
this conclusively.3 

» Verse 10, with 16 and 18. 

* n*)T^ V*ll^"^i^> literally, in terram abscissam, sc. a terra habitata. 
The Seventy ; ei'c y^v afiarov, Vulgate : in terram solitariam. 
" That the Hebrew root ^ty> Azal, corresponds to the Arabic "V.Ji 

as was asserted by Bochart as early as his time, and afterwards by Schroder in 
Scheid and Groenewood, Lex. Hebr. II. 397, is now generally acknow- 
ledged. /Jl^ty (for 1t>X^) belongs to the form which repeats the second 
and third radicals. In reference to this form, Ewald in his smaller 
Grammar, § 333, remarks ; " The form indeed also expresses general in- 



Ifut tilis explanation, as far as facts in tho case are con- 
liierned, is in like mauuer exposed t& no well grounded objeetions. 
1 The doctrinal significance of the symbolio action, so far aa it has 
I reference to Azasiel, is this, that Satan, the enemy of the jwople 
lof God, cannot hann those forgiven by God, hut they, vvith sins 
[ forgiven of God, can go before him with a light heart, deride him 
I' and triumph over him. 

The positive reasons, which iavotir this explanation and oppose 
I every other, are the following : 

1. The manner in which the phrase 7lW5^, for Azaztl, is 
contrasted with niTI'T, for Jehovah, necessarily requires that 
I Azazel should designate a personal existence, and if so, only Satan 
, can be intended. 2. If by Azazel, Satan is not meant, there 
f is no reason for the lots that were cast. We can then see no rea- 
I Bou why the decision was referred to God, why the high priest 
I did not simply assign one goat for a sin-offering, the other for 
■ending away into the desert. The circumstance that lots are cast, 
I iuiplies that Jehovah is made the antagonist of a personal exist- 
[ &ace, with respect to wliich it is designed to exalt the unlimited 
power of Jehovah, and exclude all equality of this being wiih 
I Jehovah. 3. Azazel, aa a word of comparatively infrequent for- 
I matioQ and only used here, is best fitted for the designation of 
I Satan. In every other explanation, the question remains, why 
i then (as it has every appearance of being) is the word formed for 
I this occasion, and why is it never found except here ? 



I. tension, but the idea of con tin nal, regular repetition, without interniption, 
I !a iilso especially oxprc^seil by the reiwlition of nearly tlie whole word." 
I Id reference totho meaning of tlio word wo are reforrod to the Arabic. 



'V 



»gnifio8 



I that language, semovit, dimovit, romovit. 



I dwvivit ; in the pass, romotus, dcpositua fuit ; and the part. 



J>U 



I. moans, a ceteris «e Bcjuugena. In like manner, \.^\. j.-j^ *>?""'/ 

•einotiis, rcmotus, abdicatus. Accordingly two explanations of -''MfJ? 

I relating to Satan are furnished, eitherthe apuslato (from God) urlhcune 

^^•ntireljr separate. It is in favour of tlio lattor. 1. that tho BJgnifioution, 

vit, is only a derived one, and 2. that it in appropriate to the abode in. 

I file desert. The goiit is sent to Azazel, in the desert, in tlie divideil land 

^{tcrmm nhscitiam,) How could lie then bo dcgignateil by a more appro- 

laue tlian llic 8<'punit<' uiic ? 



4. By this explanation the third chapter of Zeehiiriali comer 
into it relation with our paasage, entirely hke that in which chap, 
iv. of the same prophecy stands to Exod. chap. xxv. 31. Here as 
there, the Lord, Satan, and the high-priest, appear. Satan wishes 
by his accusations to destroy the favourable relations between the 
Lord and his people. The high-priost presents himself before the 
Lord not with a claim of purity, according to law, but laden with 
his own sins, and the sins of the people. Here Satan tbink.^ to 
find the safest occasion for his attack, but be mistakes. Forgive- 
ness baffles hia designs ; he is compelled to retire in confusion.' 
It is evident that the doctrinal import of both passages is substan- 
tially the same, and the one in Zechariah may be considered aa 
the oldest commentary extant on the words of Moses. In sub- 
stance we have the same scene also iu the Apocalypse, xii. 10, 11 : 
" The accuser of our brethren ib cast down, who accusea them 
r God day and night, and they overcome him by the 
blood of the Lamb." 

5. The relation in which, according to our explanation, Satan 
is here placed to the desert, iinds analogy in other paasagea of the 
Bible, where the deserted and waste places appear as peculiarly 
the abode of the evil spirit. See Matt, xii, 43, where the unclean 
spirit cast out from the man is represented as going through 
" dry places," Lulie viii. 27, and Apocalypse xviii. 2, according 
to which the fitllen Babylon is to be the dwelling of all unclean 
Bpirita. 6. To the reasons already given the Egyptian reference 
which the rite has according to this explanation, may be added — 
a reference which is so remarkable that no room can remain for 
the thought that it has arisen through false explanation. 

Among the ohjections to this explanation, the one which is 
most important, and has exerted the most influence is this, that 
it gives a sense which stands in direct opposition to the spirit of 
the religion of Jehovah. It was this objection which made so 
many of the ancient theologians disinclined to interpret the p aa- 
eage as we have done.^ ^J^| 

• Christol. Th. 8. 33 Boq. ^JH 

• Dayling, o. g. who after he has been candid enough to remark, in tbe 
ObsB. Sac. 1. p. 60 : Lamed Jehovao et Azazeli preflxum casum cundem, 
nempa dativura notat, neo posaunt ei significttionea diversao in eodcm 
commate attribui, yet, p. fil, shrinks batk from the cxplnnatiou of Azazcl 
as mcnning Satan, with tlitw words : Quia Bngi potest incptiua absurdi- 
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TIio objections whicli ao niaiiy in modem times, even as late m 
Bilhr, have cherishetl against thia iuterp rotation, proceed almost 
entirely from this point. Most of its opposers expressly declare 
tliemselres aa of tlie same opinion with Baumgarlen-Cruatus, 
who in his Biblical Theology ' says : " In fact, could an offoring 
properly be made to the evil spirit, in the desert, which the com- 
mon precepts of religion in the Mosaic law, as well a^ the signifi- 
of this ceremony, entirely oppose ? " 

Now, were it really necessary to connect with the explanation 
of Azazel as meaning Satan, the assumption that sacrifice waa 
offered to him, we should feel obliged to abandon it, notwiUi- 
standing all the reasons in its favonr. Especially in the manner 
iu which Gesenius* understands the passage, it presents an op- 
position to the vital being of the religion of Jehovah, so atroci- 
ously unjust, that whoever adopts this cannot think of assenting 
to that. 

But nothing is easier than to show that this manner of under- 
standing the explanation is entirely arbitrary. The following 
reasons prove that an offering made to Azazel cannot be sup- 
posed : 

]. Both the goats were designated iu verse 5 as a sin-ofierlng. 
" And from the congregation of the ctiildren of Israel he shall 
take two goats for a sin-ofi'ering." That theso goats were taken 
together as forming unitedly one sin-offering, wholly excludes the 
thought that one of them was brought ae an offering to Jehovah, 
and the other s^ an offering to Azazel : and further, an offering 
which is given to a bad being, can indeed never be a sin-offering. 
The idea of a sin-offering implies holiness, hatred of sin in the 
one to whom the offering is made.^ 

\ i[Tiam dcum ox duobna hircis altcmm sibi, altomm diabolo tli»tiii- 
le ct ofTeri JusBisse. Nonnc Lev. xvii. 7, sacrificaro drnmoiiibus oxpros- 
■ verbis vctut? Lund also gives a Bimilar explanation, S. 10S3. 

* In Robinson's Goscnius, p. 7^1. it is said : I renilor it Olltt!^^ with- 
Kwit hesitation, tlic avsrtcr, tlio cxpiator, avermneut aXiiitatoi;. By this 
suppose is to Iw understood originally some idol that was appcaB- 
witli sDcrificct ; but afterwards, as the names of iJuls were oflon trans- 
d tu demons, it «oem to denote an evil demon dwelling in the desert, 
'and to \k> placated with victims, in accordance with this vorj' ancient mid 
ti gontile rite. 
' It is iuikDOwlcdfi;<'>l lh:il Mild rcnsou would lose its forci', if it wcrn 
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2. Itolti the goata were first placed at the gate of the tabenia-J 
cle of the coDgregation, before the Lord. To him therefore the^ 
both belong ; and when afterwards one of them is sent to Azazel 
this is done in accordance with the wish of Jehovah, and also 
without destroying the original relation, since the one sent toj 
Azazel does not cease to belong to the Lord. 

3. The casting of lots also shows that both these goats are toJ 
bo considered as belonging to the Lord. The lot is never used! 
in the Old Testament except as a means of obtaining the decision fl 
of Jehovali. So then, hero also, Jehovah decides wliich goat isfl 
to be offered as a sin-offering, and which shall be sent to Azs 
zel' 

4. The goat assigned to Azazel, before he is sent away, is ah^M 
solved : " And the goat npon whom the lot falla for Azazel, sholla 



allowable, with Blhr, S. G79, to genoraliwj the meaning of /INHn, Chatatk. A 
It need not, he remarks, be takan in its most limited sense, as a sin- I 
offering, but it may be translated in a general way, as the Seventy ^ 
have done, by Trtpi ajiapTtac ; Aaron shall ia,ke the two goats on account of 
sin. But tliia generalizing, of wliiob even the Seventy had no coneep. 
tion, we must consider as entirely arbitrary. Tbe worcl TINtSrT has 
everywhere only the two significatiooa, sin and sitt-offcring, (compare 
Ges. Thea. s. v.,) and since the first here is not suitable, only the last caa J 
be understood. That tliis sense is the correct one here, can the less beil 
doubted, since tbe word is bo often used in the context itself with this n 
meaning. It is especially required by the antitliosis between /IKDO 
and rny> in verso 5. Who can doubt that in the connection with 
burnt-ofFering so frequently occurring nXtSn, must designate siti-ofibring t 
Just the same connection of JWBn? and TT?'iy7, we also have in varse 3. J 
' The last two reasons are stated oven by Rabbi Bechai upon this pas- 1 
sage, quoted in Mauritius, De Sortione Ilobraeorum, p. 35 : Uterque hir- ■ 
cus iste erat ohlatio domini, ad in Jicandum nou debere nos aliter cogitarel 
de utroque, quani soli deo benedicto esse oblatnm, atque ideo sacerdos stiv* I 
tim ab initio hujus operia duas rea istas fecit : nimirum obtulit utrumqut 
hircorum in oblationem dei et projicietiat sortos super illos : res enim >Ua,.fl 
quae opeis sortitionis dividitur, est portio, quae a domino venit, nti scripil 
turn exatat : in siuu projicitur aors et a. deo omnia ejus cansa. QnodidX 
enim sacerdos ipso ore fenus sanctificasset cos dicens : hie est dei et hie est I 
Asaselis, tunc utramque rem simiJem feciaset, quomodo autem non fuceral 
licet. Jam vero, cum medio sortis hoc factum sit, en dcus ipse Asasolif 
hirciim dedicat, atque ita ab ipso voniebat hircua ad cum, sicqiie dcus i[ 
elect! onom faciebat, nou ntts. 



be plaeeJ alive befure tlie Lurd in order to absolve him,' 

ibV 195^1 "id theu aoiid bim to Azazel in the desert." The 

I act by whiob the second goat is, an it were, identified with the 

first, to tmnsfer to ihe living the nature which the dead possess- 

f ed, sliows to what the phrase ' for a siu-ofi'ering ' in verse 5 baa 

I refereace, and what Spencer indeed perceived, — the two goata, 

eays be, are as it were one goat, — that the duality of the goats 

rests only on tbe physical impossibility of making one example 

represent the different points to bo exhibited. Had it been pos- 

' Bible, in the circumstances, to restore life to the goat that waa 

sacrificed, this would have been done. Tbe two goats in this 

I connection, stand in a relation entirely similar to that of the two 

, birds in the purification of the leprous person in Lev. i. i, of 

which the one let go was dipped in tbe hlood of tbe one slain. 

As soon as the second goat is considered as an oHering to Azazol, 

I the connection between it and the first ceases, and it cannot be 

I conceived why it was absolved before it waa sent away, 

5. According to verse 21, the already Jbrgiven sins of Israel 
' arc l^d on the head of the goat. These he bears to Azazel in 

the desert. But where there is already forgiveness of sins, there 
is no more offering. __ 

6. Tbe goat is sent alive into the desert. But in accordance 
with tbe view of tbe thing in the OEd Testament, no anhnal offer- 
ing is made without the shedding of blood. 

Thus, therefore, this first and principal objection to the inter- 
I pretatiou of Azazel by Satan, is to be considered aa fully confut- 
( «d.* What Bdhr renmrks : " Now if we understand Azazel as a 

I The cmieavonr to give a rtifitrcnt sense Ui tli««e words is vain. The 
prcpositiun ?y lutuunipaiiying *153 Jcsigiiutes always and without exeep- 
t tioii the object of nil), (compare Bahr, S. SB3,) anti even in this same 
t ttbapler T53 with 7jg is so used. Even Cocwhis soya that he cannot find 
I Hhnt nS3 with ^ is used otherwise, nisi vel dc pcreoiiis pro quiliua uvpi- 
L aliu fnota, vel de instrumenlia cultus sncri altjiri et Bimilibua. 

* It IB worth while to consider also what Schriidi^r, De Azazcio Marb. 
11726, S, 31, adduces for the intimate relation which the two gouts sustain 
Bto each other : Notari et hoc imprimis meretur, ambos hircos in iput con- 
T' Wcrutloiie ita fuisso sibi mutuo impJexos, ut ucutrius ritas seonim absul- 
1 Tenili, Bed otriuiique cerinioDino pnrifer inchoandae, altemis vicibus ad- 
k niniatnuiilaactjuiictim quasi consummandae unius piaculi sncn referre 
I Ttduoiitur. Utorque acHpitur quasi uniis, ad Aliitroucm udducitur, corani 
ftdomiuoiistitur, utriuaq^ue tors duel tv -••«KmBctatur,ejuiiiqucwu- 



1 being, opposed to Johovali, t}iG t 



pifitjouiil euperlai 

S, docs not permit us to UDderstaiid tlie phrase, for Azazet, in an 
entirely different aenae from that, for Jehovah ; on the other 
h.ind, it is neuesaary to recognise an offering in the second goat, 
as well OS in the 6rst, both before in verso 5 are particularly re- 
presented as appointed for a simaffering," ' — will not easily lead 
any one into error. What Bii/ir liero adduces as an argumeot. 
against the interpretation approved by us, far more strongly op-' 
poses his own, and every other explanation, than that by Satan. 
We can, I think, at least, which ia the first point insisted on, 
imderatand the b in mrp^ and in VtXJ^.^, as in the same gram- 
matical construction. According to our interpretation, one ani- 
mal, at least in a certain sense, belongs to Jehovah, and the other 
to Azazel. The demand that both shall belong in precisely the 
samo sense, as offerings to the one aud to the other, is entirely 
inadmissible, since the contrary ia expressly said. The goat 
which fell to the share of the Lord, is indeed, according to verse 
9, offered to him as a sin-offering ; the one which fell to Azazel 
ia, according to verse 10, first absolved and then sent alive to 
him. The hypothesis of Bdhr is not wholly without foundation. 
The symbol ia intended to exhibit diversity, on the ground of a 
certain equahty in the beginning. The design is to oppose the 
heathenish and peculiarly Egyptian view, which represents the 
evil principle as equally powerful, with equal right to bo propiti- 
ated in like manner with the good being. With reference to this 
notion, two like things were first simply placed together, in order 
that the difference between both, and the diasimCarity of that 
which is to be done to them, may be presented in ao much the 
clearer light. 
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guis spargitur ; alter impoaitia cum prece manibus dimittitur : dum illiua 
exta exomta super altari, caro cum pelle extra castra ciemantur, hie in 
desertum locum aliducitur aicque ambo una expeditmtur. Fraccecleb&t 
alias in sacrificiie piacnlaribus simpHcibus, una tantum victima coustanti- 
bu3 manuum impositio mactatiouem ; quod ineonveniens plane esset 
jugulato animali eo ritu peccata izaponere : aed quod hoc sacrifidimi c 
niori etaupcrstes esse deberot, uuius hirci morte ac sanguine sparso reataa j 
ante auferendus orat, quam al tori vivo imponeretur poena. Itaaaneuter- ! 
que hircua dec, ille mactatione, gparsione, incensione, corabuBtiono, hie ] 
omnia fideJia populi peecata portana, vindicatua eat. 
' S. GBC. 



Biihr ' atlJufloa a second abjection : " Nowliere in the Moaaic 
ritual are Jeliorah and tho Devil placed together in a general 
way, Riucli less then in Huch a manner, that lots are cast between 
the two, in order to detemiiue their claims. This would have 
had, in the eyes of the people, an appearance of e»juality between 

I the two beings." But the whole rite, according to our explana- 
tion, rather ha^ the tendency to destroy the iuclmation existing 
among a people to believe in sueli an equality. The casting of 

' lots, inHtea<l of being opposed to this tendency, ia rather firmly 
established in its favour. This follows directly, if it is only set- 
tled, that according to the view of the Old Testament, the lot 
is under the direction of Jehovah, Ttiat the casting of lots 
here is not a^ a mediation between the two, so tliat it as an imlo- 
penilant third agency decides to which of the two the one and to 
which the other shall fall, is clear from the fact, that both goata 
are represented as belonging to the Lord, before the lota are cost, 

[ by tho phrase, for a sin-offering, in verse 5, and by the direction 

I in verse 7, to plaoe them before the Lonl. The passage therefore 

I by no means exhibits an equality, or even the appearance of it. 
Ewald' refers to a third objection : "A bad demon, Azazel, 

I which those later than tlie exile have first made out from tho 
passage, cannot be found in the Pentateuch." But an explana- 
iiun, which is demanded with absolute necessity by the laws of 

I interpretation, cannot be disproved by audi objections. They in 
any case have force only wlien the thing cannot be decided with 

I oortainty on exegetica) grounds, And why is it said, that an ac- 
count of Satan cannot he found in the I'entateuch ) Because it 

\ was first notorious after the exile i But even Ewald allows tliat 
tho book of Job was compoeed long before this time ; and should 
le asserted that the Satan of this book is still not possessed of 
thv real uttributeii of Satan, every one will easily perceive that 

. tliat which seems to favour this belongs only to the poetic dm- 
|M)ry. It will vanish as soon as that only is understood, which 
ifi as dear as ojien <lay, namely, that the pndogue bears, in the 

[ same degree, a poetical character, that tho epeechoa do. 

The hypothesis, that the knowledge of Satan does not appear 

' Among tlie Israelites until after the exile, has been evidently call- 
ed forth by a motive external to tho thing itself, by the ferling 
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tliat this knowledge is of lieatheii origin, and consequently able to 
cast ft shadow upon the truth of the account. But it is scarcely 
possible to coucoive how it can be believed, that one, even with 
this object in view, is confined to Persian tiinea. Is it not unac- 
countable, that it is not perceived, tliat juat aa much is accom- 
plished by a reference to the Egyptian Typhon as to the Persian 
Alirimau ? That this view is so firmly adhered to, appears to 
be explicable, only on the ground that at the time nhen thia in- 
terest first arose, the 2endavosta was just in fashion, and that, 
as this lost popularity, the Iiypolheais already strengthened 
had become historical tradition, which was received without argu- 
ment. 

From a theological point of view, which, according to our belief, 
is the true and only scientific one, it will, from the nature of the 
case, be found almost impossible, that a dogma, which in the 
later period of the revelation holds so important a place, should 
not also at least be referred to in the statement of the first prin- 
ciples of that revelation. So far, therefore, from expelling it by 
force, where it does exist, we are rather inclined to search care- 
fully for the traces of its existence. Besides, our passage is not 
the only one in the Pentateuch which contains intimations of the 
doctrine of a Satan. Tliat such a doctrine is also prominent in 
Genesis iii. has been shown in recent times, among others, by 
Schott,* Roaenmueller," Hahn,' and in the Ohristology,* 

After exMbiting the positive reasons for the explanation of 
Azazel by Satan, and obviating the objections to it, we must now 
also subject to examination those among the various explanations 
that have been given, which are now current, wliilst in reference 
to the rest we refer to Bdhr. 

According to Ewald,^ Azazel designates " the unclean, the un- 
holy (literally, the separate, the abhorred) sin." But this ex- 
planation must, on philological groimds, be considered as question- 
able." It however appears much more untenable, when we exa- 

' Theol. Dogmat. p. 128. ' S. ]09. 

' Dogmat, S. 34S. ■ 1. 1. S. 27 ff. 

' Gr. Gram. S. 243. 

' The signification wliicli Ewald gives to tlie word is quite unlilis that 
of the root in the Arabic. No authority is found for tlie change. It stands 
entirely by itself. If it were allowed to proceed in tliis wny_ 7T[*ty.could 
signify something very different still. 
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^^ niiue the context. Aecoiiliiig to this, what can be the nioanin<f 
when it is said in verse 10, " to send it to Azazel, ^WtJJ^ in the 
desert?" or in verse 26, "he who brings the goat to Azazel, 
^tNty.^ ! ". In what sense can it be said that the goat was sent 
to sin ? 

Moreover, this explanation haa indeed been adopted by no one 

I except its originator, who has perhaps himself long ago abandoned 
it. There is another, to which the authority of Tholuck ' among 
others has given more currency, and which is defended by Bakr :* 
"fur complete removal." "As far as philology is concerned," 
■ays Bdkr, very confidently, " there is at any rate no objection 
to it." But we cannot assent to this. The explanation is rather 
^ philologically entirely untenable.^ 

How little one can succeed with this in tlie context lies on the 
surface. Even in verso 8 we do not know how to dispose of it. 

I" A lot for Jehovah, and a lot for complete removal :" tliis is not 
congruous. The lot is not to be carried away. Als*) the demand 
■for similarity in the use of tlie prepositions in nVl'? and ^tNlJ^, 
for Jehovah and for Azazel, will then be grossly violated. Wo 
see, therefore, that we are compelled, at the outlet, to modify the 
explanation with Tholuck, who translates : ' one lot for the ani- 
mal devoted to God ; the otlier lot for the animal destined for 
removal.' But the interpretation, thus modified, is not cohgm- 
ons, ag^u, in verse 10 : ' the goat on which the lot fell for Aza- 
zel' Thei-e we cannot translate : ' for the animal dffitined for 
removal,' but ' for complete removal ;' and just so, also, in the 
last words of the same verso : 'to send it, ?TN?y^ for complete 
removal, in the desert.' And if the ^ in these last two cases can 
only be interpreted hyjbr (denoting purpose), it is not proper to 
translate it in verse 8, as even the rrtn'? demands hj Jbr (denot- 
ing possession). Also in verse 26, this explanation of Azazel is 
^^ not smtable. It is there said : he who let go (or sent away) tho 
^K goat, ^TMl^- If we here translate, ' for complete removal,' it 
^^1 it will neither be said for whom, to whom, or whither, the goat is 

^H ' The A. T. in tho N. T. (B«it. zum Br. an dio Hcbr,), S. SO. 
^H S. «G8. 

^^1 * Tito fornu like ^IKTJ^ are only adjeelWa, (compare EwiUd Kl. Gmni- 
^^K'l 839,) not abitraeta, Iciut of ull nomina actionii, wliii'li cniinot come rruiii 
^^B words origtoally ndjetliva. 
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sent away. That tlio first (the individual to whom it is sent) is 
designated by ^WT^Jb is so entirely evident, that any one will 

scarcely be able to deny it without doing violence to his conscience 
as an interpreter.* 

If it is now established that Satan is to be understood by the 
term Azazel, then an illusion to Egypt, in the whole rite, cannot 
be mistaken. 

Among the great errors which necessarily arise as soon as man 
having attained to reflection is abandoned by insight into the 
depth of human sinfulness, which insight alone will explain the 
riddle of human life, is dualism, an error proportionally harmless, 
which in Egypt also took very deep root. " Every bad influence 
or power of nature, and generally the bad itself, in a physical or 
ethical respect,^' was there personified under the name of Typhon.* 

The doctrine of a Typhon among the Egyptians, is as old as it 
is firmly established. Representations of him are found on nu- 
merous monuments as old as the time of the Pharaohs.^ Hero- 
dotus speaks of Typhon in 2. 144, 56. and 3. 5. But Plutarch 
gives the most accurate and particular accounts, with indeed many 
incorrect additions * 

The barren regions around Egypt generally belonged to Ty- 
phon.^ The desert was especially assigned to him as his resi- 
dence, whence he made his wasting inroads into • the consecrated 
land. " He is,"" says Creuzer,^ " the lover of the degenerate 
Nephthyg, the hostile Lybian desert, and of the sea-shore, — there 
is the kingdom of Typhon ; on the contrary, Egypt the blessed, 
the Nile-valley glittering with fresh crops, is the land of Isis." 
Herodotus 7 ascribes a similar dwelling to Typhon.® 

* The 7 in ^tJ^tJJ/ '^^ ^Qv^Q 8 and 10 can the less be explained bjfar 
(denoting purpose), and some other than a personal being be understood 
by Azazel, since { is used in other places to designate the person to 
whom a lot belongs. Compare Josh. xix. 1 — " And the second lot came 
forth ]Sl}t^^i)b to Simeon." Verse 10, "And the third lot came out for the 

children of Zebulon," P'^^? ^i!??, ^^d so also in other verses in the same 

chapter. 

* Creuzer, Myth. I. S. 317. ' Compare Creuzer, S. 322 if. 

* Compare Jablonski, III. pp. 59, 60. 

* Twv kffxdrtav d7rr6/i€voc» Plutarch in Jabl. p. 83. 
« S. 269. 7 B, 3, c. 5. 

» Compare upon this passage, Bahr and Creuzer in Comm. Herod, 
n. 205. 
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In a strange tut very iiatural alternation, t!ie Egj-ptiaua souglit 
sometimes to propitiate the god whom they hated, but feared, by 
otTerings, and indeed by those which consisted of sa^i'ed aninialu. 
Sometimes, again, when they enpposud that the power of the good 
godu was prevalent and sustained itieni against him, they allowed 
tlieniaelves in every speeiea of mockery and abuse. "Theob- 
' ecured and broken power of Typhon," eaya Plutarch,^ "even 
I now, in the convulsions of death, they seek sometimes to propiti- 
' ate by ofTeringB, and endeavour to pt^reuade Iiim to favour them ; 
but, at other times, on certain festival occasions, they ecoff at and 
insult him. Thon they cast mud at those who are of a red com- 
plexion, and throw do\vn an ass from a precipice, as the Coptites 
do, because they suppose tliat Typlion was of the colour of the fox 
and the ass." The most important passage on tlio worship of 
Typhon is found on p. 380 : " But when a great and troublesome 
heat prevails, which in excess either brings along with it destruc- 
tive sickness or other strange or extraordinary nnsfortunes, the 
priests take some of the sacred animals, in profound silence, to a 
dark place. There they threaten them tirst and terrify them, 
and when the calamity continues tbey ofler these animals in sa- 
crifice there." * 

Now the supposition of a reference to ttiese Typhonia sacra, 
Witaiaa coneidera as a profanation.' But it is seen at once that 
I the reference contended for by him is materially different from 
I that adopted by us. The latter is a polemic one. In opposition 
■ to the Egyptian view which implied the necessity of yielding res- 
1 to bad beings generally, if men would ensure themselves 
■Ugaiust them, it was intended by this rite to bring Israel to the 
fdettjiest consciousness, that all trouble is the punishment of ajust 
I Iffid holy Ood, whom they, through their sins, have offended, that 
JF^ey must reconcile themselves only with tiim ; tliat when that ie 
Fdone and the forgiveness of sins is obtained, the bod being can 
n them no farther. 
How very natural and how entmdy in aeeordance with cuH;um- 



> De Iiide et Ob. p. 362. 

■ Cumparo Comm. upon tlio possnge in Svhmiilt, Do Soccrdolibus et 
tocrir. Aeg. p. 312 KOt). 

' Aeg. L. II. c. S, p. 110: Nutn pvrmisit suid dcus, neituni ut jiisscrit 

mium aliquem avrrrancnm ngiioscuri', qiiem tncralls iilnutirent aniiniin- 
Vbn*, BUt ()aiaquiun fiicercii)>ouiinntionilius Augyp"'^>^'» B<m>'*^'- 
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etanccs audi a referoticc was, is uvidunt fruiii the fncta containod 
in other paasagea of the Pentateurh, which show how severe a oon- 
ttut Uio religious principles of the Israelites had to undergo with 
the religious notions inibibod in Egypt. This is especially ex- 
hibited in tho regulations in Leviticus xvii., following directly 
upon the law concerning the atononient day, which prove that the 
Egyptian idol worship yet continued to be practised among the 
Israelites. The same thing is also evident from tlio occurrences 
connected with the worship of the golden calf. 

The assumption of a reference so specially polemic might in- 
dued be supposed unnecessary, since in a religion which teaches 
generally the existence of a powerful bad being, the error hero 
combated, the belief that this being possesses other than derived 
power, will naturally arise in thoso wlio have not found the right 
solution of the riddle of human life in the deeper knowledge of 
human sinfulness. 

But yet the whole rite has too direct a reference to a prescrib- 
ed practice of propitiating the bad being, and implie» that formal 
offerings were made to him — such a thing as baa never been the 
product of Israelitieh soil, and could scarcely spring up there, 
since such an embodying oferror contradicts fundamental principles 
among the Israelites respecting the being of Jehovah, which indeed 
allows the existence of no other power with itself. And finally, 
there exists here a peculiar trait, which, in our opinion, makes it 
certain that there is an Egyptian reference, namely, the circum- 
stance that the goat was sent to Azanet into the desert. Tho 
special residence of Typhon was in the desert, according to the 
Egyptian doctrine, which is moat intimately connected with the 
natural condition of the country. There, accordingly, is Azazel ' 
placed in our passage, not in the belief that tliis was literally true, 
but merely symbolically.^ i 

' Compare " Thoologische Studien und Kritiken," Erstca Heft 1843, 
S. 191 and2, aiiil-"Bibl, EepoBitory" for July I8'12, p. 116 seq. 

• To the theory propounded and ablysuafaiuedin this section, there arc 
several important objections, which deserve to bo attentively considered. 
There are uo names of angels in the Pentateuch, and the esistence of evil 
angels, unless this passage be an escoptiou, is nowhere mentioned in tha 
Mosaic wiitiugg. If Azazel be the proper name of a demon supposed to 
reside in the wilderness, and if Leviticus xvi. B must be renderwl, 
" Aaron shall cast lota upon the two goats, one lot for Jehovah, and the 
other lui' Affl./*!," it would follow thiit Mosea taught one of the worst 
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\n the law concerning tlio manner of purifying tliose who have 

pdefiled themselves with the dead, in Num. xix., it is said, verae 2, 

" Speak to the children of Israel, that they bring thee a red 



features of Demonolatry, that which oonsiste in the worship, or, at least, 
the sacrificial propitiation of an evil hving, from wliicli llie whole course 
of his legislation is abhorrent. The Septuagint, like oiir version, renders 
the word " scapo-gont," aitOTToiiwaioc; Syniniachus nn-ip;(o/n»ioc, and Aquila 
atroKiXiiiiivDi ; the Vulgate similarly has eiiiUnariut, and most of the lesi- 
cogniphers derive "ilKtp Axaxd from tP *a, " a goat," and h\K aaal, " to 
go away." To this received interpretation Geaenius makes two oUjeetioiis, 
first, tliat J J ex signifies only " a she-goat," ami secondly, that the phrase 
"for the scapc'goat," is a broken antithesis in relation to the preceding 
clause. On examining the passages where tj) ex occurs, we can find no 
reason for limiting its gender, (see Gen. xxvii, 0, and Deut. xiv. 4,) and 
tlie cognate word in the other Semitic dialects is applied indifiereJitly to 
goatd, whether male or female. The harshness of the antithesis has been 
noticed by many commentators, and some of the Rabbins have proposed 
to render the passage, " one lot for the Lord, and the other lot for the de- 
sert," This however docs not mend ilie matter ; and, besides, we are 
driven to derive the signification of '}tMIJ^ Aaaeel, from an Arabic pinral 

^of Tory remote affinity. A further objection to this rendering is, that it 
would lead to the conclusion tliat this sacrifice was only to he offered 
during the wanderings of the Israelites in the desert, but the whole cur- 
rent of Rabbinical tradition shows that it continued during the whole 
Jewish polity. Dr Ilcngstenbcrg justly remarks, that the later Jews, 
as well as the Christians and Mohamme<lanB, speak of an evil angel named 
Aznzcl ; but he ought to have meutioned, that this imaginary being be- 
longs to the legends of Persian or Clialdean origin, wliich the Jews 
learned during the Babylonian captivity. According to the tale, Azazel 
was one of the Siuus, taken prisoner when the angels waged war against 
. tioBse imaginary beings ; he was brought up among the conquerors, and 
idncated in their knowledge, but when requireil by the Creator to wor- 
Ihip Adorn, ho wot only refused but headed a revolt in heaven ; being 
toniucred and Ijanishod, he received the mime of Ebho from his lienpair, 
Ejn this legend llure is nothing to identify Azoxel with o demon of the de- 
ir with any fiction of Egyptian niytholog)', and therefore, instoad of 
L BBp|ioHiiig [>r HuiiKslenberg's theory, it gives presumptive evjJencD 
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heifer without spot, wherein is no blemish, and upon wliii-li never 
caino yoke." 

The inquiry wljether an Egj-ptian reference is prominent here, 
must depend upon the significance of the red colour demanded by 
the kw. For, that this \a not without significance, we consider 
an evident without argument. " As repects the red colour," Ba/ir ' 
correctly says, " tliia is nowhere else demanded for an animal 
offering or in general even any determinate colour, so much the 
less then can it bo doubted that its determination in thiij case is 
intentional." That the colour here must have a significance, 
has at all times been generally acknowledged, although it has been I 
declared difficult, and in some respects impossible to fully deter- I 
mine its import ; as, for example, the old Rabbins said, that not 
even Solomon knew why the heifer must be of red, to the exclu- 
sion of all other colours.^ 

We maintain that the red colour of the heifer serves to charac- 
terize it as a sin-offering. We adduce the following arguments in 
proof of this assumption : 

1. Isaiali i. 18 shows undeniably that the red colour in the 
symbolic language of the Scriptures denotes sin ; " Though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white aa snow ; though they 
be red like crimson, they shall be as wool." The context, verse 
15, " Your hands are full of blood," verse 21, " and now mur- 
derers," shows at onee on what this significance rests, namely, on 
the fact that in the shedding of innocent blood their sin was con- 
summated. 

2. According to this interpretation, both the designated pecu- 
liarities of the beast for sacrifice grow up from one and the same 
root ; as a sin-offering, it is at the same time a J'emale and red. 
The answer to the question why a heifer must here be offered, 

Vulgate, and the English version, have rightly interpreted the passage, 
immely, that ho offering analogous to thnt of the scape-goat is elsewhere 
enjoined to the Lovitical law. At the purification of a leper, two clean 
birds were offered, one of which was sacrificed, and tlic other lot loose into 
the open field. T. 

' Symb. 2. S. 408. 

' Compnre also WitsiuB, Aeg. IIS : At qujc tandem cansa dici potest 
cur, cum in Ofeteris BBcrifieiia omnibus sine oolorum diseriniine munda 
animantia rite oiforrontar, solam Lane luBtralem vaccam rubram esse 
iieceEsefiierit? 
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while in Lev. iv. H tbo rule is laid down tliat eacli siii-olViTing 
(or the wLole congregation sliall be a bulloek, lies manifestly in 
the pliraao NVT JlNOn, it is a sin-offering, literally, it is sin, in 
Terse 9 and verse 17. Since sin in Hebrew is of the feminiiio 
gender, ho must the animal also be which bears its image, which 
representing it shall atone for it. 

3. According to this explanation, the red colour of the heifer 
corresponds accurately with the scarlet, with which and cedar 
wood and hyssop her ashes are to be mingled. That also this 
designat«9 sin, is evident from Isa. 1. 18, already quoted, which 
must be considered as an approved interpretation,' Bdkr * exerts 
himself iii vain to show that in Hebrew the scarlet is the symbol 
of hfe. He has not adduced in favour of it the semblance of a 
proof. Let it not be said that the scarlet cannot, on account of 
its union with cedar and hyssop, be a symbol of sin. This con- 
nection, which occurs once besides in. the directions for purifying 
the leprous person, in Lev. xiv, 4, may be explained as follows : 
The key for the interpretation of cedar and hyssop, which aro not 
to be separated from one another, aa Bahr' has done, but must 
be considered in connection, as they never appear singly, is fur- 
nished by 1 Kings v, 13, (iv. 33) : " From the cedar upon Le- 
banon, even to the hyssop that springcth out of the wall." The 
cedur, as the loftiest among created things, — hence the cedars in 
Scripture are the cedars of God, Pa. Uxx, 11, (10), — symbolizea 
his elevation and majesty ; the hyssop, on the contrary, as the 
least, hia lowliness and condescension, which David celebrates in 
Ps. viiL* In the cedar and the hyssop, both the divine qualities 
are represented which are exercised in the atonement and forgive- 
ness of sin ; his majesty, which gives the right and power, — and 
his lowliness and compassionate love, which ensures the will. The 
suarlut represents the object with reference to which both tlieso 
divine (jualities are exercised, tlie occasion for which they are dis- 
played.' 

The riyVWl *yiO in Num. %lx. a in laiab wpariited : 0'3tf is in tlic 
it clause, and jn^/l in the BCfoiid. 
Symbol. J.S.334 ff. 

II. p, MK!. ■ Compare Pp. xviii. 30. 

Grotiui WM aubstawtinlly in tlie righl way of oxplaiiiiiig tliis ritf. 
lien Ik.- remwked ujkju Uv. xiv. : Supcrbiam winis *igi.iBait, vmnl- 
cuius, hivt toccinum poccntum, cl li)-»opu» oppositain virinum, row..«>f . 
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4. The reference of the red colour to siu, is in accorilance wil 
tlie spirit of the whole rite, deseribed in Num. xix. Every thi 
in it points to the fact, that the conaoiousnesa of sin unfolds i' 
in death, the imago and recompense of sin.' The whole has 
remembrance of sins, Lyaftvitais &itapTivv, Heb. x. 3, for its obji 
Since the sin-offering hero represents sin, and is designed to a,^ 
ken the consciousness of the odiousuess of sin for itself, it caniit 
be slain in the holy place like all other offerings, but this mi 
rather be done out of the camp. While in other cases of eiiii 
offering for the people, the blood was sprinkled seven times befoi 
the vail,' it was here from witliout the camp, sprinkled only in 
the direction of the vail.^ The whole animal was burned, and not 
even a part of it was laid on the altar, as in the case of other sin- 
offerings for the congregation. The ceremony, notwithstanding 
its importance, was not performed by the high-priest himself, 
who must not defile himself, but by the oldest of his 
even he performed only that which must necessarily be done by 
priest ; all the rest was executed by persons who were not priesi 
All the persons employed were defiled, even the water of purili< 
tion polluted the clean person. The clean man who performed 
the purification was, in consequence of doing this, impure until 
evening, and must then wash his garments and bathe himse^^ 
according to verse 21, every person who touched the water of pi 
rification was unclean. 






poaivriv. He erred only in making tlie sinner, instead of God,thei)03Sf 
of the attributes represented by cedar and liysBop. Bfilar says, Th. 2. | 
S03: "Purifying power ia ascribed to the hyssop in Pa. li. 9. Biitwhyi 
it is asked, and this question camiot be answered from tlie paesoge itsolCj 
but from the 'locus classicua' to which David the same as expressly r 
fers. If it is correctly understood, this verse of Pa. li. also appears ii 
true liglit. It is the condoscendiog love and pity of Glod in wliich Daviq 
takes refuge, when be desires to be purged with hyssop. 

' This appears so much the more as such, when we take into account 
the immediate occasion of this law. " Occasionem praebente," ; 
Deyling, Ol>ss. Sac. p. 73, " pollutorum multttudine in castris Israelita 
qui ex cadaveribua seditiosorum cum Korah tumultum contra Mosem e: 
citarot, contaminati erant." Yet, in this case, thegcneruHmportof deatl^ 
is only shown in a particular conspicuous manner. That, according to tlu 
Israelitisli view, deatli generally is considered as the imago and rccomponni 
of sin, is shown by Gon. ii. 17 and iii. 19. 
' Lev. i». 17. ' Dahr. S. 601. 
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Tlieae are tlio reasona which declare in favour of our interpro- 
tation. But the following objection is raised against it. It can 
scarcely be conceived how that by which sin ia to bo removed can 
itself bo characterized as sin. " Indeed all sin-offeringa are them- 
j'Selvea considered as Homething moat holy after death, ao that they 
;imn be eaten only by holy persons, by prieats." Every thought 
of sin is here especially excluded by the phrase, " a perfect one in 
Vhich is no blemish, and on which yoke never came." 

The moat aimple and natural answer to this objection is this : 
If the heifer could be called ain, (the word JISBn means literally 
only this, not sin-offering,) its colour could as welt, at least, sym- 
bolize the sanio tltlng. When the symbol, thus interpreted, ia ex- 
plained as inappropriate, the name is alao, and tlie way is closed 
against its justification. Farther, tlie same antithesis which is 
considered as iuadmissable in the ijualificationg of the heifer, and 
which it is attempted to exclude, are seen everywhere throughout 
the whole rite, so that nothing is gained, if it is forcibly excluded 
here. As the purifying power which osiata in tho aahes of the offer- 
ing correaponds with the declaration, " a perfect one, and in which 
is no blemish," and ia founded on this quality ; so the fact that 
all who come in contact with the animal and his aahes are defiled, 
is in accordance wilh tho character of sin expressed by the gender 
and colour. 

Ifwegoback to theidea of aubatitution, which lies at the basis 
of all ain-offerings, the twofold character which ia carried through 
the whole rite is explained. The auhstitution at once requires 
two things : original purity and imputed impurity, or natural 
sinlessness and assumed sinfulness. The union of both appears 
moat conspicuous in tho antitype of all siu-offoringa, in Him 
whom, when ho knew no sin, Uod made to be sin for ua.' 



' Compare Doyling, Obas, Sac, p, TB : " Uwc enim vacca, qua? nD'O/l 

lomni mtuiula esse debobnt immunis,ub suscepta tamen iiiquiimmi'uta po- 

I puliimmundigsitim facta est, (|uiilaliu<lsigiiificavit,quam Christum. Iltinc 

I' Wlitn li'iyvivTa a/iapTlair dmu I'rvJp iffiSv u/iopridv Jiraii|<riv, iva >r/iiic /if u/itSn 

Wuaiao^f I) diafi Iv auryl," 2 Cor. V. 21. The tworold uatnro with boIongBta 
I Mn-offeriiigB goncraJly, and apccially to tliia one, is explained with anb- 
ntial correctness by Spencer, p. 603 ; " E lagia usa factum e»t, nt ani- 
liu oniiiia ad poccatum et immanditiem tellondam seposita, puritatcm 
■iquidcm uBvrentibuii, maximam autcm inimunditicm sibi tpsis coiiciliar- 
! pr«nl aqua ad manus a lordibiis purguidDa uturpata Invauti quidvtn 
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It uiiglit be further objected, that it is inadmissable to understand 
here, that in the gender and colour of the animal sin is signi- 
fied, while in other sin-offerings the quality common to them 
with this is not symbolized in this way. But this objection is en- 
tirely without force, since the feminine gender and red colour are 
pecuhar to this case. But only in accordance with our view can 
an appropriate explanation of the peculiarity of this case be given. 
Since sin was here made so specially prominent a thing, and was 
even symbolized by gender and colour, as is done in no other 
case, it is clear that this uncleanness was the greatest of all, 
that the lawgiver aimed at awakening a just abhorrence of 
death, and accordingly of sin, whose type and penalty it is. In 
it is also shown, in the most striking manner, that we are dead 

through trespasses and sins, veKpol toIq TrapairTWfiam koI ralg itfiap" 
rlaig,^ 

If it be now established, that the red heifer was a type of sin, 
we have a remarkable parallel from Egyptian antiquity. ** In 
the symbolic colours, as arranged by the Egyptians,'^ says Z>rii- 
mann, in the passage before quoted, ** black was the colour of death 
and mourning, for slaughter and its author the red colour was 
chosen.'' Herodotus ^ says, the animals designated for sacrifice 
were among the Egyptians accurately examined beforehand, and 
if only one black hair was found on the bullock, it was proved un- 
suitable for offering. What Plutarch ^ says in his book on Isis 
and Osiris, performs the office of a commentary on this passage. 
We see ifrom it, that the animals offered must be throughout 
entirely red: " The Egyptians, since they suppose that Typhon 
is of a red complexion, devote to him red bullocks, and they in- 

monditiem affert, dum interim puritatis proprisB jacturam patitur. Ule, 
cui hircum piacularem dimittendi provincia demandata est et sacerdoa 
qui juvencum pro expiatione combussit, immundi facti sunt, nee iis ad 
sanctuarium aditus concessus, donee vestas et corpora abluissent ; eo quod 
populi immunditisB in animalia ilia, prout corporis sordes in aquam pur- 
gatricem transire atque adhserere crederentur." Pfeiffer expresses him- 
self still more definitely, Dubia Vex. p. 290 : " Polluebat mundos, quia 
imputative erat piaculum sive catharma, prasfigurans Christum, pro nobis 
factum. KaTCLpav. Gal. iii. 13 ; 2 Cor. v. 21. Mundabat vero pavriefA6c 
aquae, ejus cinere et quasi pulverisato sanguine mistae poUutos, designans 
pavTiorfidv sanguinis Christ! nos |ab omnibus peccatis mundantis et ex- 
piantis." 
' Eph. ii. 1, 6 ; Col. ii. 13. ' B. 2, c. 38. » P. 363, A. 
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[ Btitute 80 close aii iuspeetion of them, that they consider the anj- 
[ mal unfit for sacrifice if a single black or white hair is found on 
' him," Besides, says Plutarch, the Egyptians celebrated certain 
feast days, on which they, in order to revile and disgrace Typhon, 
abused men who had red hair. Diodorus,' of Sicily, aays, in 
ancient times the Egyptians ofi'ered men, who like Typhon had 
red hair, at the tomb of Osiris, 

Now, the choice of rod colour to designate tlie evil and the base is 
not certainly arbitrary. It depends _in all probability among the 
Egyptians, as among the Hebrews, upon the fact that red is the 
colour of blood,* Thence it might be supposed that both of these 
nations came, independently of one another, to one and the same 
symbolic designation. With reference to this, it is proper to remark 
further, that these two are the only nations among whom rod 
is found aa a fixed and nationally recognised designation of evil, 
and that the connection of the colour with the thing designated is 
a looser one, than, for example, in the caao of white aa the colour 
of innocence, and black as the colour of mourning, then also, it 
may be added, that among both these nations tJiia symbolic view 
obtains influence directly upon the offering'of sacrifices, among the 
Israelites only in particular cases, but among the Egyptians gen- 
erally. If we take thia into consideration, a dependence of one of 
these nations upon the other will appear very probable, and then 
we can decide for ourselves whether the origin of the symbolio de- 
signation was not among the Egyptians. 

Finally, it is evident from the foregoing remarks, that the 
Egyptian reference in Num. xix. by no means re.spocts tho whole 
rite, but is a very partial one ; it is limited to the identity of tho 
symbolic import of the red colour, to which may perhaps also 
be added, tliat tho colour has an influence in the choice of th« 



W ' 1. 88. 

* • Acrordiiig to BflUr, Symbol, Th. 2. 9. 234, Typhon hns tho red colour, 
" na tli« porsonitied burning hoat, which dries up the fertilixinj; Nile, nud 
Bcorchra every thing." But uo proof for thU derivation of tho red colour 
19 ad<luaod. We could quote in our fnvoor GoulJanof, who iu the Arcli- 
^ologie Eg. Leipz. 1838, t. 3. p. 80 Be<). hns a separate section entitled : 
Etude desallogorica do lacoiileur rouge, in wliich it is attemptad to show, 
tliat red as tlie ooloar ol blood is the colour of impiety. Compare tho 
Mwtioii, p, 422, seq. : Etude d«e allvs. atUchoa n la coulcur pouriirc uu 
^ucarlatu. But wc do not consider I irity. 
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victim.* There is no direct authority for finding, with Spencer,^ 
who has followed Thomas Aquinas and Du Voisin^ in the choice 
of the heifer instead of the bullock, which on other occasions was 
taken, a reference, and indeed a hostile one, to an Egyptian cus- 
tom, — he supposes the designation of the heifer for an oflFering of 
purification is a practical derision of the Egyptian notion of the 
sacredness of the cow, — since the choice of the heifer is sufficient- 
ly explained by the reasons already given, without such a refer- 
ence. Yet it may be remarked, that the position taken by us, by 
no means excludes the reference claimed by Spencer^ but, on the 
other hand, both may very easily be reconciled. If the heifer was 
chosen instead of the bullock commonly oflFered, in order to desig- 
nate it as impersonated sin, there would even in this be found the 
strongest opposition to the Egyptian notion of the sacredness of 
the cow. 



LAWS WITH REFERENCE TO FOOD. 

The Egyptians and the Israelites stand alone among the na- 
tions of antiquity, in reference to the great care which they 
bestowed upon the selection of food. Among both, regulations of 
this kind had extensive influence. Through these laws, some of 
the most important means of subsistence were either withdrawn, 
or at least made odious, as, for example, fish, which could not be 



* Witsius, Aeg. p. 115, seeks to destroy the connection between the red 
bullock which was sacrificed by the Egyptians and the red heifer, by the 
following remarks : Aegyptii rufos boves immolabant non quod pretio- 
siores eos aut diis suis gratiores esse existimarent, sed ex odio et contemptu* 
Dictabant enim Srveifiov oi; (i>i\ov ilvai SrfoXg, (Compare Schmidt, De Sa« 
cerdotibus et Sacrif. Aeg. Bahr, Symbol. Th. 2, S. 237.) But if the sig- 
nificance of the red colour of the heifer is correctly determined, this re- 
mark serves rather to bring both nearer each other. 

' This author, p. 486, after he has referred to passages by which it is 
proved that the cow is considered sacred among the Egyptians, says : Cum 
itaque eo dementiae et impietatis prolapsi essent Aeg., ut vaccam tanto 
cultu studioque honorarent : deus vaccam multa cum cerimonia maetari 
voluit et lixivium ex illius ceneribus ad populi immunditias expurgandas 
confici ; ut Aeg. vanitatem sugillaret et per banc disciplinam, cnm 
Aegypti more sensuque pugnantem, Israelite ad cultus illius vaccini con- 
temptum atque odium sensim perducerentur. 
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I. eaten by tLo prieata,' and tho leguminous fruits,' How mucli 
P the regulations wliich had reference to food influenced them in 
I life, ia beat shown by the passagea collected by Spencer.^ 

This fact indeed leads ua to conjecture, that the laraolitish laws 
respecting food were not without an allusion to Egyptian cus- 
toms. If no Huch thing is supposed, the coincidence perceived 
hetween the two nations appears very remarkable. That tho ad- 
mission of such a reference detracts from the dignity of the la- 
raelitish law, no one should affirm. This depends wholly upon 
the manner in which the reference ia understood. That a dis- 
tinction of food originated very anciently, ia indeed certain with- 
out argument, since tho different nature of animals, in very many 
respects, speaks a language of signs, clear without reasoning to 
the allegorizing mind of antiquity. Thus, we find, even in the 
time of the flood,* the distinction made between the clean and un- 
clean heasta and birds. But that a beginning merely was made 
BO anciently, these aame passages show, aince there is not a trace 
of a distinction between the clean and unclean wild beasts found 
in them. Now in Egypt from tlioae first elemeuta a complete 
system was formed. The Mosaic code of laws found a people 
which was accustomed to a distinction of food of extensive appli- 
cation. In these circumstaucea it was natural, — which, in case 
tho Israelites yet occupied the position of the patriarchs, would 
have been entirely unnatural, — that the laws of diet had refer- 
ence, not merely to individual tiling.^, but that they extended into 
the whole province concerned, even to its furthest limits, and ar- 
ranged all its parts witii respect to the fundamental idea of tho 
Israelitish religion. The fear of too great minuteness could not 
hero have had any place, since the laws were made fur a people 
accustomed to hiw, and ita advantages and blessings would not bo 
allowed to remain unenjoyed. Besides, if tlio ground had been 
left unoccupied, it would have been immediately seized upon, or 
rather retained in possession by the oppoaer, whom it was impor- 
tant to expel from the borders of the Israelitish juri.s diction in 
I wliicli he had already so strongly intrenched himself. 

' Soc Herod. 2. 37. Plut. Do IisiJ. et Os. p. 303. 
' Lttrclior xii Iloroil. 2. S. 252 IT. 

' Pago 130. Se« nlso the wondcrrul passage of Porpliyry, Do Abstincii- 
I tin, B. 4, c. 7. 

' (icn. vli. 2,3; 



Not tlio oxiMteiKe alone of certain dictotic rules ia common to 
the Egyptians and Israelites, but they also both a^ee in tliig, 
that these regulations have in them a religious-ethical significance. 
In respect to those of the Israelites, this could be denied, and a 
mere dietetic object asserted only in a time, which through its 
peculiar impiety has lost the key to those phenomena which take 
root on religious ground. From the reception of dietetic reasons 
merely, the designation of animals not to be eateu as unclean, an 
abomination, a terror, is not accounted for, neither is the founding 
of the prohibition, on the declaration that Israel " is a consecrat- 
ed people to the Lord its God," nor this command, " its dead 
body you shall not touch." This permission, " To the stranger 
which is in tby gatos mayest thou give it, that he may eat it, or 
thou mayest sell it to a stranger," is also explainable only on the 
supposition that the nncleanneas was founded on symbolic reasona, 
which applied only to the Israelites. We have in Deut. xxiii. 
18 (19), as good as an express declaration of the reason of the 
prohibition of certain kinds of food : " Thou shalt not bring the 
hire of a harlot and the price of a dog, i. e. (as appears from ver. 
17 [18,]) of [ieentioua men, into the house of the Lord." From 
which we see that the dog and other animals placed on an equality 
with it, as the representatives of moral uncleanness, wore unclean. 
Indeed, in accordance with the general character of the law, it 
cannot be supposed to have a dietetic object. Moses would fall 
entirely below his station, if he here for the time acte<l as a mer« 
guardian of health by appealing to the fears of the people.' 

That also among the Egyptians the prohibitions of food rest 
on religious-moral grounds, cannot be doubted. They abstain 
from that food which stands in any supposed relation to Typhon, 
the evil principle ; and the reason of the hatred against certain 
animals lies, among them, ahovo all in this, that they are consid- 
ered the representatives and the physical manifestation of Ty- 
phon, as Typhoically infected. Thus they abstain, according to 
Plutarch,' from fish, because they come out of the sea, which be- 
longs to the dominion of Typhon. The awine was hated by them, 



' Besides, even Spencer argued jigainst the dietetic view: "deum ani- 
malia nonnulla inter imjiura impoauisso, quae voterum giila non tantum 
salnbriu sod monsarum Buanim delitias habuit," e. g, the liarc, 

' De laid. p. 3G3. 
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[on aceouut of its filtliy liabits, as the incarnation of the unclfan 
spirit. " III general," aaya Plutarch, " thoy conaidor all hurtful 
plautH and animab, as well aa all unfortnnato events, as the acts 
of Typhon," ' To tho religious significauco, a moral was joined. 
The represeutativea of Typhon, in the animal kingdom, were con- 
Bidered at the same time as symbols of the meu devoted to him. 
" The guilty person," remarks CkampoUion,* " appears under 
tho figure of huge ewine, upon which is written, in great letters, 
' gormandizing and gluttony,' without doubt the capital crimo of 

ttho culprit, perhaps of a glutton of that time," 
But together with tliis agreement between the Egyptian and 
the Israelitish regulations in respect to food, there is a very im- 
portant difference, which is adapted to meet all apprehensions 
which might arise from a supposed too near contact of the two, 
and which fully excludes the supposition of a crude transferring 

tof a heathenish institution. Among tho Egyptians, the sopara- 
I tion between the rational and irrational creation was removed,^ 

■ Compare upon the relntion in which unclt.'an animolB ore i>laaod (o 
Typhon, Jablonaki Panth. Acg. 3. p. 07, 8. 

• Briofe, S. 163. 

■ Tbo uotioDB of the Egyptians with regard U> aiiitnul), were, m.iny of 
tliein, Btmngo and exceedingly ridiculaus, Mniiy of them wore looked 
upon OS dcitieii, and worshipped, throughout the country. Others wcro 
mere enibletos of the goda. Some woro honoureii as good, and others 
wort- execrated ns bod. Tlio same animal was venerated in one province^ 
and served up, as a delicacy of the table, in another. Keepers, of both 
soxos, wore appointed to take charge uf the sacrod animals, and a revenue 
was provided for the miuntennnce both of the keepers and the animals. 
This smptoymsnt was considered particularly honourable, and was exe- 
cuted by pcrsone of the first caste. While living, animals were treated 
with all the respect which belongs to the most honoured human beings ; 
and although they could neither underatand nor enjoy them, wore pH»- 
vidod with all tho luxuries and inrroundod l>y all the comforts which 
wealth can bestow ; and when they died, thay were lamented and em- 
tudmoil ns if thoy were musl dear friends. Different authom liave ot- 
teniplod to account for these fact* in different ways. After enumerating 
tovcral thcorioa, iri/Ainnm (Manners ami CnstomH, Second Series, Vol, II, 
p. 10(1) says: "It is tlivreforu evident, that uci titer the benefits derived 
by man frum the huhita uf certain aidinalo, nor tho reputed reasons fur 
their peculiar choice OH ombtemA of the gods, wcro sufficient to account 
fur the reverence paid to miiiiy uf those they held socreil. Some, no 
diiiibt, may have Ixnin iiidobtwl to the first- mentioned cause ; and, how- 
ever little eonaoetion appcara to Milt^i^t between these animuls and the 
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and accordingly the uncloanneBs of animals was to tliem 6onie- 
Uiing indwelling and physical ; a swine and a man pven to ex- 
cesa, were entirely in a like manner the creatures of Typlion. The 
eating of tlie flesh of animals belonging to Typhon, introduced 
with it a Typhonic element into the one eating. Entirely other- 
wise was it, according to the divine law. At the very commence- 
ment of the Pentateuch, the limit between the rational and brute 
creation is strongly drawn. Man only has the image of God, 
and therefore he alone can properly be the subject of cleanness 
and uncleanness ; and when mention is there mode of these qua- 
lities in the animal kingdom, this can be only as a symbol and 
representative of that which belongs to the reaaonmg creation. 
On Jewish ground only, such laws respecting food could find 
place, and notwithstanding their formal abrogation, they will for 
substance always exist. 



THE mSTITCTION OF THE HOLY WOMEW. 

An Egyptian reference is undeniable in the Israelitish institu- 
tion of the holy women. The first and principal passage upon it 
is in Exod. xxxviii. 8, " And he made the laTer of brass, and its 
foot of brass, of the mirrors of tbo female servants who served at 
the gate of the tabernacle of the congregation." That the insti- 



gods of whom thoy were the types, we may believe tliat the on, cow, 
Bboep, dog, cat, vulture, hawk, Ibis, and eome others, were cliosen from 
their ntility to man. We may also bob sufficient reasons for making some 
others sacred, in order to prevent their being killed for focid, hecause their 
flesh was unwholesome, as was the case with certain fish of the Nile, — a 
precaution wliieh extended to Bome of the vegetables of the country. But 
this will not accomit for the choice they made in many instances ; for 
■why should not the camel and borso have been selected for the first, 
and many other common animals and reptiles for the last mentioned 
reason? There was, as Porphyry observes, some other hidden motive, 
independent of these ; and whether it was, as Plutarch supposes, founded 
on rational grounds, {with a view to promote the welfare of the commu- 
nity,) on accidental or imaginary analogy, or on more caprice, it is 
equally difficult to discover it, or satisfactorily to account for the selec- 
tion of certain animals, as the enclnsivc types of particular deitiei." 
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tution did not probably end with the MoBaic period, but rather 
continned through the whole period of the kings, wo see from 
1 Sam. ii. 22, where, among the great crimes of the sons of Eli, 
it is mentioned that they defiled the women which serYed at the 
gate of the tabernacle. 

An inquiry concerning the nature of this institution was insti- 
tated in the Contributions, and we will insert what was there 
said here. 

The service before the door of the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion, is designated as the employment of these women. N^^ 
flignifies mihtary service. Figuratively it atanda, therefore, for 
the militia sacra of the priests and Levites, Num. iv. 23, 35, 43. 
viii. 25. Their leader and standard-bearer is the God of Israel. 
In addition to the sacred liost composed of men, there appears in 
our pa.'tsage a corresponding one consisting of women ; and the 
manner in which it is spoken of, shows that it was a general, im- 
portant, and formally organized institution. The expression in 
the passages referred to, does not imply, that they had external 
Bervice at the tabernacle — only by an inapposite reference to the 
G-crman use of the word service (Dienen), has tliia idea been 
found in it — and it must he altogether doubtful whether they 
were so employed. Neither the law nor history give any infor- 
mation of the service of the women at the tabernacle in this 
sense. 

That the ancient Jews did not understand tliat any such occu- 
pations were implied in our passage, that it, ou the contrary, has 
reference to spiritual service, to offices which have direct reference 
to the worship of God which the women were occupied with at 
the sanctuary, ia shown by tlie paraphrase of the Alexandrian 
translators, who substitute for ' service,' ' fasting,' iK tuv kotoic 
rpbiv Tiiv rtiintviraoSy, iX ivharcvaav, as well as by that of Onkelos, 
who, in remarkable agreement with these, translates the same 
word by ' to pray.' Aben-Ezra understands it in the same way : 
" They come daily to the tabernacle to pray, and to hear the 
words of the law." But of special importance for understanding 
what this service was, is the third passage upon the institution of 
the holy women, which shows that it continued even to the time 
of Christ. It is found in Luke ii. 37, where it is said of Anna. 
" Who dct>arti-d not from the temple, but served ttod wilh 
fnatinyi and firnyfis aighl and d*" " The rclitili'ii nf ilii-« pn.i- 
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sage to Exod. xxxviii. 7, is the more distinct if we compare it 
with the translation of the Seventy and of Onkelos. If we take 
these into the account, we shall also find a reference to the Jew- 
ish institution in 1 Tim. v. 5, " Now she that is a widow indeed^ 
and desolate, trusteth in God, and continueth in supplications 
and prayers night and day," a reference which implies that the 
service of the women was not performed with the hands hut with 
the heart. 

This institution had a strictly ascetic character. This is evi- 
dent from the fact — ^in connection with Exod. xxv. 1, where Mo- 
ses is required to take from the Israelites free-will oflFerings for 
the construction of the sanctuary, " from every one whose heart 
moves him shall ye take my offering,'^ ^ — ^that the article which 
the holy women gave was their looking-glasses, their means of 
pleasing the world. This giving up of the use of the mirror is of 
the same nature as the leaving of the hair to grow in the case of 
the Nazarites, by which they gave a practical demonstration that 
they, for the time in which this was done, renounced the world, 
in which the cutting of the hair belongs to the proprieties of social 
life, so that they might serve God only. The new use to which 
Moses devoted the mirrors, also indicated that the oflFering -of 
them had this significance. This gives, in addition to the nega- 
tive, the positive reason. Not for the world, but for God, ought 
we to adorn ourselves, and seek to please him alone.^ 

That women of rank devoted themselves to the Lord, is evident 
indeed from the nature of the case, — where such a way is once 
opened, it will be trodden by more in proportion of the higher 
than of the lower order of people — and it is also especially evi- 
dent from the mention which is made of the mirror. Metal mir- 
rors were, as even the fact that they were offered shows, an arti- 
cle of luxury, and they are represented as such also in the third 
chapter of Isaiah. 

That the institution has an Egyptian reference, is very proba- 
ble v^thout argument, from the circumstance that it was, in all 
probability, not introduced by Moses by a law, but was found by 
him as an already existing institution. It evidently arose of itself, 
from the Israelitish manner of life ; and since this stood under 
manifest Egyptian influences, we should expect to find an analo- 

* Compare Ex. xxxviii, 24, seq. and Num. vii. * 1 Peter iii, 3, 4. 
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goua Egyptian institution, after wlilcli tho Israclitisli one was, in 
form, copied, whilst the spirit of both institutions must necessar- 
ily be as diiferent as the service of tho Holy One of Israel, from 
tlie natural religion of the Egyptians. 

This expectation is accordingly entirely realized. Among claa- 
Bieal writers, Herodotus first mentions the holy women among 
the Egyptians. He ' eays, " Concerning the two oracles, namely, 
among tho Greeks and in Lybia, tho Egyptians gave me the fol- 
lowing account : The prieats of Jupiter at Thebes said that two 
holy women (literally priestesses) were carried away from Thebe.^ 
by the Phoenicians, and they had learned that one of them was 
Bold in Lybia, and the other in Greece. And these women wero 
the first founders of tho oraeles among these people." Further, 
it is said ; " If the Phoenicians really carried away tho holy wo- 
men," and: " As was natural, she who ministered at Thebes in 
the temple of Jupiter was mindful of him in the place to which 
she came." * Besides, Herodotus also ^ alludes to the institution 
of tho holy women in Egypt in other places. " In the temple (of 
Belua at Uabylon) there stands a great couch beautifully spread, 
and near it is placed a table of gold. But there is no imago there, 
and uo mortal passes the night there, except sometimea one native- 
born woman, whoever, as the Chaldeans say, tho god chooses from 
all who are his priests. These same Chaldeans relate also, but I 
do not believe them, that tho god comes sometimes into the tem- 
ple and sleeps upon the bed, just as the Egyptians relate of 
Thobcs, for there also a woman sleeps in the temple of the Thoban 
Jupiter. Both these women, they say, never have intercourse 
with man. So also at Patara in Lycia, there is a chief priestess 
of the god when he is there, for there is not always an oracle at 
this place, but when he is there, she is shut np at uight with him 
in the t«mple." 

Diodorus* oi Sicily, speaks of " the concubines of Jupiter," 
that is, of Amon. Strabo^ says : " But to Jupiter, whom they 
most honour, a very beautiful and noble young woman is devoted, 
whom they call the Grecian P&Uas : but this one has intercourse 
with nhaterer men she wishes until she arrives at tho age of 



' h.% c. 54. 
• D I.e. 181,2. 
' B. 17.1171. 
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womanhood. After that she is married. But before her mar- 
riage there is a lamentation made for her. What Strgbo here 
says of the impurity of the young women devoted to Amon, rests 
without doubt upon the misunderstanding of the expression, " the 
concubines of Amon."' Herodotus gives us a contrary account : 
" These women are said never to have intercourse with a man,'' 
and in another place, he says that among the Egyptians impurity 
is excluded from the circuit of the holy places, in which these 
women had their abode.^ 

The monuments confirm the accounts of classical writers.* The 
data which they furnish are found collected in Wilkinson,^ where 
there is also an engraving * of the holy women given, and in 
RoselliniJ^ according to whom these young women bore the title 
of " bride of God." See also Minutolis ^ Travels, where it is said 
in the innermost part of the temple at Gamac, " near the king 
and the priests, maidens are also seen represented." 

The characteristic peculiarities in which the Israelitish agrees 
with the Egyptian institution of the holy women, are the follow- 
ing : 1. Among the Israelites, as among the Egyptians, the holy 
women, with all the respect which they enjoy, still are not priest- 



* The declaration of Strabo conceming the impurity of the Jioly women 
is confuted also by Rosellini, 1. 1. p. 216, and Wilkinson, Vol. I. p. 259* 

■ Mr Wilkinson^ in his Manners and Customs, Second Series, I. p. 203, 
says of the sacred women among the Egyptians : " That certain women, 
of the first families of the country, were devoted to the service of the god 
of Thebes, is perfectly true, as I have had occasion already to remark ; 
and they were the same whom Herodotus mentions under the name of 
fivvdlKa'Q Ipritag, or * sacred women, consecrated to the Theban Jove.* The 
statement of Diodorus, that their sepulchres were distant from the tomb 
of Osymandyas ten stadia, or little more than 6000 feet, agrees perfectly 
with the position of those where the Queens and princesses were buried, 
in the Necropolis of Thebes ; and is highly satisfactory, from its confirm- 
ing the opinion formed from the sculptures respecting the office they 
held. For though we are unable to ascertain the exact duties they per- 
formed, it is evident that they assisted in the most important ceremonies 
of the temple, in company with the monarch himself, holding the sacred 
emblems which were the badge of their office ; and the importance of the 
post is sufficiently evinced by the fact that the wives and daughters of 
the noblest families of the country, of the high-priests, and of the kings 
themselves, were proud to enjoy the honour it conferred." 

* Vol. I. p. 268 seq. * P. 260. 

* 1. 1. p. 216. » S. 181. 
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esaos ; among both tlie priesthood belongs only to ttie men. 
What Herodotua mentions in B. 2. c. 35, as a distingniahtng 
peculiarity of the Egyptians, " A woman never performs the ■ 
office of a priest for a god or goddess," ' applies also accurately 
mutatis mutandis, to the Israelites. 

2. Tliat the holy women among the Israelites had no external 
service in the tabeniacle of testimony, that their service was rather 
a spiritual one, we have already seen. Just so is it among the 
Egyptians. That their holy women were not, as Bahr * supposes, 
servants of the priests, (hiorodulen) is sufficiently proved by the 
quotations from Herodotus.^ He says, indeed, that they served 
the temple of Jupiter at Thebes.* But that their service, just as 
in Ex. xxxviii., is to be understood as spiritual service, the ac- 
count shows, since these Egyptian women are supposed to have 
founded the oracles of Greece and Lybia, If they served Jupiter 
in those countries by foretelling future events, they were also em- 
ployed in a similar manner in their father-land. 

S. That also among the Israelites, noble women especially were 
devoted to the service of tlie temple, was previously shown. Just 
so was it among the Egyptians. According to Slrabo,^ the most 
beautiful and the most noble maidens were devoted to Jupiter or 
Amon. Wilhinson says, whilst speaking of the tombs of the holy 
women described by Diodorus, which are now seen at Thebes in 
a valley 3000 feet behind the ruins of Medeenet Haboo: "The 
sculptures show that they were women of the highest rank, since 
all the occupants of these tombs were either the wives or daugh- 
ters of kings." RoselUni " says : " We shall find in the sequel, 
also, other examples of royal young maidens devoted to Auion, 
from which it may be inferred, that it was a custom in the earli- 
est period of the Pharaohs to place by this rite some of the king's 
daughters in a nearer relation to religion." 

4, That the holy women among the Israelites were always un- 
married, either young women or widows, has been shown in the 
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' Zu Herod. D. 2. c. 64. • B. 2. o. M-66. 

* "09Wip ^y oUis, dfifiToXivouffov tv OijCpm IpAv Aidci f>^<> Awltirv, Iviavr 
Itviipiiv abrov txliv. 

* Birii?iffr<lrq nai ylvouc Xafiirpanirsv irn|>9tvoc. 

* P. 217. 
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Contributions.' Just so also is it with the lioly women among 
the Egyptians. According to Herodotus * the brides of Amon 
were excluded from all intercourse with men.' According to 
Strabo the most beautiful and noble young women were devoted 
to Jupiter, and when they wished to marry, there was previously 
a great lamentation made for them as for one dead.* 



THE NAZARITES. 

From the institution of the holy women we turn to that of the 
Nazarites. We must naturally expect an Egyptian reference 
more or less distinct here also. For the institution of the Naza- 
rites originated, not by the appointment of the lawgiver, but^it is 
implied, in Num. chap, vi., as an existing institution, and is there 
only sanctioned. 

But if we examine the matter more closely, we perceive indi- 
cations of Egyptian influence, yet it is less conspicuous here than 
in the institution of the holy women. For the institution in gen- 
eral, Egypt furnishes no parallel. An Egyptian reference can be 
pointed out for only a single feature of the system, the leaving of 
the hair to grow, and that is one which has no connection with 
religion, but with the customs of the people. Finally, the single 
allusion to Egypt, although truly worthy of notice, is still not 
so characteristic that we could with full certainty assert its exist- 
ence. 

It is necessary for our purpose, that we first determine the sig- 
nificance of leaving the hair unshorn by the Nazarite. We begin 
with an examination of the view of BahrJ^ The obligation of the 
Nazarite, he asserts, to let the hair grow freely, has its basis in 

» Th. III. S. 142-3. " B. 1. c. 182. 

' ILal ydp Srj Ifceid't KOifmrai iv n} tov Aioc tov QttadoQ yvv^* i/i^npai 9k 
avrai ykXovrai dv^pdv ovddfi&v kg bfiiXiriv poirav* 

* IIpiv Sk So^rivai, vkv^og avTrJQ ayerai fitTo, rbv riji vaXKcuctiac KcupSv, 

This lamentation, on leaving this community, agrees remarkably with the 
mourning of the daughter of Jcphtha when she entered it. In both cases 
it depends upon the view of the exclusiveness of the relation. 

• Symbol. Th. 2. S. 432. 
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tho idea of holinesa. Among the orientals, and especially among 
the Hebrews, tho hair of tho head is tho same as tho products of 
the earth, tho grass of the field, and the growth of the trees. Es- 
pecially in accordance with this is the naming of the vine in the 
year of jubilee, *T]3 (nazyr), in Lev. xxv. 6, since they pruno it 
not this year, but allow its leaves and branches to grow freely. 
From this it is evident, that the growth of the hair, according to 
oriental view, eigniiies grass, shoots, blossoms of men. But 
in so far aa the Hebrew looked upon men as distinctively 
moral beings, the human blossoms and shoots represent holi- 
ness. 

This riew is by no means now ; but it is discarded by all judi- 
cious invostigatora, as mere myatioal refinement. Tho following 
reasons are especially decisive against it.' 

1 . The proofs which are brought /or the position, that accord- 
ing to oriental and especially Israelitisb views, tho growth of the 
hair is a symbol for the thriving condition of man, are very weak. 
The ono derived from Lev. chap. xxv. is the only one which is 
worth tho trouble of a closer examination. It is there said of the 
sabbatical year, in verso 5 : " The grain which groweth of its own 
accord ihou shalt not reap, and the grapos of thy undressed vines 
(nazarites) thou shalt not gather, a year of rest is it for the land," 
after that it had been said before in verse 4, " Thy field thou shalt 
not sow, and thy vineyard thou shalt not prune." Then in v. 11, 
concerning the year of jubilee : " Yon shall not sow, neither reap 
that which growoth of itself, neither gather its nazarites." ' It is 
not entirely certain, that there is a special reference in these 
passa^B to the leaving of the hair to grow in the case of the 
Kazaritcs. 

The general idea of separation, which lies at the basis of the 
whole institution of the Nazarites, might here also apply. As the 
Nazarites were separated from the world, so was the vine from the 

' Compare e. g. Carpiov. App&r. ail Antiq. p. 153 : Ut eoa toceam, qui 

myrticam eommonti rationem, nntritiouum uapillumentj eTmbolum in- 

stUuunt nutritionis mterioris, quo Abarbanel in h, 1, et Orogorins, L. II. 

Uorol. c. 20, tendJt. 

* Besides the eetablishment of tlie law in chap. vi. these pamigcs alao, 

which before the giving of tlio law concerning the Nomritt!* allusion 

[^ b made to them, aliow that ttie lawgiv«r fguud it aa an existing institn- 
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use of mail iu ttit! eabbattcal yc^r and the year of jubilee. Bulil 
we suppose a reference to tho unahom hair of the Nazarites, whiq 
the ' not gathering ' and ' not pruning ' in verses 4 and 5 favooj 
yet at any rate the point of conipariaon is only with respect to t] 
separation. That the unpntned vine is not better, but worse, i 
decidedly against the opinion of Bdhr. It shouts out i 
and an injury ia done to its true growth,' This is decisive againsij 
the opinion that the growth of the hair among the Israelites is a 
symbol of prosperity, namely, that it belongs to propriety among 
the Israelites to go with shorn hair, whereas, according to this view 
long hair must have been considered an ornament, as among mof 
nations of antiquity.' 

2. The fundamental idea in tho institution of the Nazarite is tl 
of separation from the world, with its enjoyments, which opp( 
holiness, and its corrupting induenccs. This negative point i 
separation, involves the positive one of aanctifi cation, the separv 
person is at the same time holy to the Lord, — since the worj 
stands in opposition to the Lord, overy renunciation of i 
ia at the same time a union with the Lord, and tho sepai 
tion is here made directly for the sake of the Lord. That tin 
idea of separation lies at tho foundation, the name, by which tl)( 
significance of the institution must be expressed, indicate 
^*(3 (nazyr) means the separate one. Equally in favour of tl^a 
idea is Num. vi. 2 : " The vow of a Nazarite is for a separating t 
the Lortl." This fundamental idea of the institution must I 
traceable in all of its separate points. That especially the coni-.J 
mand to leave the hair unshorn rests upon it, we have even tbt 
express explanation of the lawgiver. It is said in verse S, 
the days of the vow of his separation, no razor shall come upi 



' Carpzov. p. 153 : Communia inter priBcos Judaeoa moa ita tulit \ 
tonsis incederent capillia, secus ac Grteci veteres Romani, Galli aut G 
mani, qui comati erant. Compare, in reference to the conaideration id 
which long hair was held among these nations, the collections by Lampj 
in the Miscell, Groning. t. 4, p. 209, seq. 

' Carpzov. p. 3SI : Haud dubia TU oat a T13 aeparavit, abstraxiy 
continuit se a re aliqua et propterea segregatum, aeparatuni notat.- 
Satia omnino pncsidio huic interpretation i eat ox sode hujns institud 
primaria. Num. vi, 2, nbi votam Naaaroei dicitar ad separandum se H^ 
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his head : until tho dnja he fulfilled in which he separateth him- 
self unto the Lord, he shall bo holy ; lie sliall let tho hair of his 
Jieatl grow," TliG srparation is here given as a reasou fur allow- 
ing the haip to grow. Eveu tlic hair of the Nazarite is in veraes 
9 and 18 named TU, separation, but with tho accompanying idea 
of designation. Now, according to the view oiBa/ir, the idea of 
separation is entirely lost. The negative idea, which, as has been 
allpgod, must form the foundation upon which the positive is sup- 
ported, falls entirely away. Tlioreby then this clement of the in- 
stitution of tlie Nazarite will bo entirely separated from both the 
others in which the negative idea, aa can be demonstrated and ia 
allowed, prevails. 

At the same time with the view of Bdhr, that which Winer 
(after the authority o( Lampe,) has proposed, falls to the gronnd.' 
" The Lead of tho Nazarite with its natural ornament was regard- 
ed as Rpecially devoted, and the touching of it witli a razor is con- 
aotiuontly a profanation of tliat which belongs to Jehovah." The 
negative idea, according to this view, is also robbed of its just right. 
Long hair cannot, according to the notions of the Israelites, be 
considered as " a natural ornament." 

Tho proof for tlie interpretation of tiic rito claimed by us, ia 
given in the confutation of other views. We believe that long 
hair is a symbol of separation from the world. It belongs, as we 
Iiavo already seen, to tho Israolitish ideas of propriety to go with 
shorn head,' and he who left his hair to grow, furnished by this 
act a practical coufcssiou that ho renounced the world, and aban- 
doned all intercourse with men. That also, on other occasions, 
those who considered themselves as separated from men suffered 
their hair to grow, ia shown by Deut. xxi. 12, where, concerning 
the captive which au Israelite determined to marry, it is said: 
"And thou shalt bring her into thine house, and she shall shear 
her head and pare her nails." By shearing her head and paring 
her nails she outers again into liutnau society.' 

' In ilem Rcallesicon, H, 1, S. 105, 

* Gcicr, Do Ilobr, Liietii, p. 203, correctly sajrs : IsmeUtonim popnlum 
ooinatum haudquoqitam fuisso vel inilc colligi potest, quod comom alero 
propriiim csscl Nazomcorum, odco ut lii ipai nb aliis populoribus facile 
intLTiioscorcntur ox coma. 

' This passage bIiuws very distinctly with what justice Bfllir asserts, S. 
: It was the Isniulitish custom in uiuurning, not to allow ihe liuir to 
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If the significance of leaving the hair unshorn is determined, 
the Egyptian reference in this rite lies on the surface. Indeed it 
must appear remarkable that the Israelites agree with the Egyp- 
tians, almost against the whole of the rest of the world, in consid- 
ering short hair as belonging to social propriety.^ Indeed, this 
agreement is explained most easily by the long-continued resi- 
dence of the Israelites in Egypt. But it is a point of more im- 
portance, that among the Egyptians not less than among the 
Israelites, the temporary withdrawing from the world, the going 
out of society, was symbolized by leaving the hair to grow. We 
see this from Gen. xli. 14, according to which the captives in 
Egypt left their hair unshorn, and also from Herodotus^ 2. 36 : 
" The priests of the gods wear, in other lands, long hair ; but in 
Egypt they cut it off ; among other nations it is the custom to 
shear the beard when a relative dies. But when any of their 
friends die, the Egyptians leave the hair which was before cut, to 
grow both on the head and chin." 

Whilst the proof that the leaving of the hair to grow, among 
the Nazarites, was a sign of separation, shows on the one hand 
that the rite stood in an external relation to Egyptian customs, 
it serves, on the other hand, for confuting the hypothesis of 
Spencer, concerning the heathenish origin of the whole rite. The 
cases in which the heathen devoted the hair of the head and the 
beard to their divinities, appears from this point of view as en- 
tirely different. 

Our inquiries concerning the Egyptian references in the religi- 
ous institutions of the books of Moses, are finished. It only re- 
mains now, in a last chapter, to collect together those things for 
which, until now, no suitable place has been found. 



be long, but to cut it. The cutting of it must indeed be different from 
shaving, calvitium facere. Only the latter was the appropriate condition 
in mourning. Comp. Geier, De Hebr. Luctu. c. 8. § 6 and 7. 

* Compare remarks upon Gen xli. 14, where we have shown that cut- 
ting the hair was considered as a distinguishing peculiarity of the Egyp- 
tians. 



CHAPTER VII. 
MISCELLANEOUS PASSAGES. 

TUE GENEALOGICAL TABLE IN GEN. X. 



It lias often been asserted that tlio gonealogieal table in Gdu, x. 
cannot be from Moaes ; since so extended a knowledge of na- 
tions lies far beyond the geographical horizon of the Mosaic age. 
Tliia hypothesis must now be considered as exploded. The new 
discoveries and investigations in Egj'pt have shown that they 
miuntained, even from the most ancient times, a vigorous com- 
morco with other nations, and somctimcswith very distant nations. 
The proofs are found in Creuzer,^ Heeren,' in my Contributions,' 
and in Wilkinson.* This last author, among other things, re- 
marks, that the strongest proof for the commorco of tlie Egyp- 
tians with distant nations of Asia, is furnished by the materials 
out of which niaiiy of the articles in use in civil and domestic life, 
found in the tombs of Thebes, which belong to the 18th or 19th 
dynasty, are made in Egypt ; for example, the vessels of wood, 
which are commonly made of foreign wood, and not .seldom of the 
mahogany of India. 

But not merely in general do the investigations in Egyptian 
antiquities favour the belief that Moses was the author of tlie 
account in this tenth 'chapter of Genesis. On the Egyptian 
monuments, tlioso especially which represent the conquests of the 
ancient Pharaohs over foreign nations, (conquests wliiuh certainly 
were oftener achieved in imagination than in reality, as indeed 
the almost regular recurrence of these representations under near- 
ly all the ancient Pharaohs shows, so that nothing can be more 
erroneous than tlie present i>opular way of relying upon them. 



.'i. 275. .121 ff., !t7C ff., 571 
' Vul. I. J.. MH. 
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without inquiry, as sources of historical truth,) not a few names 
liave been found which correspond with those contained in the 
chapter before us. We will here speak only of those where the 
agroenicnt is perfectly certain. It must be allowed that far more 
still could bo eftected if our knowledge of hieroglyphics were not 
so very imperfect.^ 

Among the sons of Japheth, in verse 2, Meshech and Tiras 
are mentioned in close connection. Among the Asiatic nations 
which are represented on the monuments as engaged in war with 
the Egyptians, the Toersha also appear, according to Wilkinson.^ 
They are shown, indeed, among the nations who are said to have 
been conquered by the third Remeses. Their identity with 
Tiras is the less doubtful, since another nation, the Mashoash, is 
named along with them. These last Wilkinson ^ designates as 
" another Asiatic nation who resemble the former in their general 
features and the shape of their beards." The agreement between 
Meshech and Tiras on the one side, and Mashoash and Toersha 
on the other, is the less exposed to suspicion since Wilkinson did 
not think to place both in connection, as indeed in general, 
the present attempt at comparing the names of the people re- 
presented on the monuments with those found in Gen. x., is the 
first. 

Among the sons of Japheth, in the same verse, Javan^ the 
lonians or Greeks, is mentioned. According to Mosellini,^ the 
Uoinim, the lonians are found among others, in a symbolic 
painting, representing king Menephthah I., the 12th king of the 
18th Dynasty, as in the sight of Amon-re he slays one individ- 
ual of each of the conquered nations. These * same people 
were also mentioned on the monuments which belong to Thoth- 
mes V.® 

Among the sons of Gomer, the son of Japhet, consequently as 
a Japhetic nation, Biphat is mentioned in verse 3, probably 
identical with the Pou6nt or Pount, who are represented on the 
monuments as engaged in war with the Egyptians as early as the 
time of Amun-m-gori IT., which the more recent chronologers 
place at about the year 1680 b. c.^ 



» Wilkinson, Vol. I. 377. 
» Wilk., Vol. I. p. 379. 
* Vol. III. 1. p. 426. 



• P. 210. 
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Among tlio sous of H;iiii iu verse 5, Cuali is first mentioned. 
The Cusli, accoriling to Wilkinson,^ are represented among the 
African people wlio are conquered by the nionareha of the eigh- 
teenth or nineteenth dynasty. " These," (the Cush,) lie remarka, 
" were long at war with tlio Egj'ptiana ; and a part of their 
country, which was reduced at a very remote period by the amis 
of the Pharaolis, was oWiged to pay an annual tribute to the 
couqueropa," * Aecoi-ding to Jtosellini,^ the victory of liing Horns 
over the eame people ia re]}reaented on a monument at Sclsilia, 
According to the same author,' they appear in the painting al- 
ready refcn-od to, among the nations conquered by Menephtliali I. 
Eleven separate Cuahite tribea are tliero mentioned in agreement 
with verse 7, aoeording to which Cush is not the name of a sepa- 
rate tribe, but of several tribes belonging to one general family. 

Aa the second son of Ham, the second Hamitish head of a fa- 
mily, Mizraini is mentioned. Tlila name was, as tlie dual form 
eigiiifiea, originally the name of tho land. The division of tlio 
land into the upper and lower regions to which it refers, appears 
on the monuments even in the nioMt ancient times. In proof of 
this see fVilkinsoi^ and ChampolUon's Letters,* where an inscrip- 
tion is quoted : " 1 give thee tlie upper and tho lower Egypt, 
iu oilier that you may rule over them as king," 

According to verso 13, Mizi-aini was the progenitor among 
other nations, of the Lahabim and Naphtuliim. It serves for a 
confirmation of tho statement, that tho Lybians (the Lehabim) 
are an ofl'shoot from tho Egyptians, that they even to the time of 
tho Ptolemies were considered apart of the Egyptians, C/iampol- 
Jion ' aSii-ms, that ho found Niphaiat (:= Naphtuchim) oii tho 
monuments as a name of Lybian nations. 

The Canaanitcs and Amoritea (called Asinaori) are represented 
on the Egyptian monuments with Lcmanon* {the people of Le- 
banon) and Ascalon.* Tho laud Canaan is specifically named 



' Vol. I. p. 3B7. • See aim CbBmpollioR Briofo, S. tOfi. 

• HI. 1. p,277Bcq. * P. 420. 

' Vol. II. p. 73. ' S. 140. ' S. 134. 

' H'ilkintoa, Vol. I. p. 62, sayH : "Tiio coniiuoii cuRtoin of sul«tituting 
' mtorb in Coptic, ami the rcpn-R-ntalion of a inountjunuiis niul wuod; 
I ootiiitry in which the chariots coidU not fiaw, convjuce mo thot thin h iii- 

rnkil (or mount Lebanon." 

• Wilk. Vol. I. 3ca. 



among tbc inscriptions upon a representation of tht' triumph of 
Meneplitlia I., together with the region of Nahareiua or Mesopo- 
taniiaand Singara or Siuear.' lu reference to a rcpreseutation 
of a campaign of Osirei, the father of Bemeses the Great, fVilkin- 
aon * aaya : " The country of Lenianon is shovm by the artist to 
}iave been mountainous, inaccessible to chariots, and abounding in 
lofty trees, which the afirighted mountaineers are engaged in fell- 
ing, in order to impede the advance of the invading army. The 
Egyptian monarch, liaving taken by assault the fortified towns 
on the frontier, advances with the hght infantry in pursuit of the 
fugitives who had escaped and taken refuge in the woods, and 
sending a herald to offer terms on condition of their surrender, 
the chiefs are induced to trust to his clemency and return to their 
allegiance, oa are those of Canana, whose strongholds yield in 
like manner to the arms of the conqueror." It is readily seen 
from these representations with what justice an argument against 
the Pentateuch has been derived from the knowledge of Canana 
which its author exhibits. 

" The sons of Shem," it is said in verse 22, " are Elam and 
Asskur and Arphaxad and Lvd and Aram." 

It is ia the highest degree probable that Asshur appears on the 
monuments under the name Shari. That the Shari, who especi- 
ally under the reign of Oairei and his sou Bemesea the Great, are 
represented as engaged in war with the Egyptians, are the Aaay- 
riaus, is indicated not only by the name but by the similarity of 
dress between them and the captives of Tirhaka.^ 

The Ludim act a conspicuous part on the Egyptian monu- 
ments. In a representation of a triumph of Menephthah I. five 
foreign nations are found, the Bonienen, the Scios, the people 
Ots from the land of Omar, the Tohen and the Sceto. All of 
these, with the exception of Ots, are represented in the inscrip- 
tions as belonging to the land of Ludim. And of the whole ex- 
pedition it is repeatedly said, that it was directed against the 
people of the land of Ludim, which is in accordance with the 
book of Genesis, in which hkewiae Lud is not represented as a 
single tribe but as an entire nation. Since in these same inscrip- 

' See Ros. III. 1. -p. 437, also upon Canana, p. 341. 

' Vol. I. p. 387. 

'' Wilk. 1, p. 375rC. Compare also Champolliou, S. 105. 
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tioiis tliti Imid of C'aiianfi is also nained aiid the region of Nalia- 
reina aud Singara, just as in Genesis Lud is closely eouneeted 
with Aram, Rosellini ' argues that the land Ludiui lay in the 
neighbourhood of Canaan and Mesopotamia, and he asserts that 
it mtiBt be sought in the western part of Asia. 
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ABRAHAM AKD SARAH IN EGYPT, GEN. XII. 

In Gen. xii. 14, 15 it is said: " And it came to pass, that 
when Abraham came into Egypt, the Egyptians beheld the 
woman that she was very fair. The princes of Pharaoh also saw 
her and commended her before Pharaohj and the woman was 
taken into Pharaoh's hou.w." 

Sarah must therefore have been unveiled.* The monuments 
show that, according to Egyptian customs, she could only so ap- 
pear in public. " Wo find from the monuments," says Taylor^ 
" that the Egyptian women, in the reign of the Pharaolis, ex- 
posed their faces, and wore permitted to enjoy as much liberty as 
the ladies of modem Europe. But this custom was changed after 
the conquest of the country by the Persians." 

The recognition which Sarah's beauty finds is more easily ex- 



■ III. 1. p. 437-8. 

' A pnssojite from Gliddon'g Ancient Egypt, p. 48, is worthy of iiiscrtion 
here, not only from tlie lij^ht which it throws upon this section and the 
one contained on pp. 2C-S, but also from ita general interest in relation 
to the state of society among the ancient Egyptians : " There was no 
Balic law in Egypt ; an<l in a country vheia /enialet were admitted to n 
full particit>atlon in oil Icgitiinato privileges with man — where women 
were queens in their own right— roynl priestesses from their birth ; and 
otherwise treated as females are, in all civilizol and Christian countries, 
there were none of those social restrictions that elsewhere enslaved the 
minds, or constrained the persons of the gentler sex. We have the most 
positive aud incontrovertible evidence, in a series of monuments coeval 
with Egyptian events for 2600 yeArs, to prove that the female sex in 
Egypt wns honoured, civilized, cdiicntcd, and as free as among ourselves ; 
and this is the most unanswerable proof of the high cirilimtion of that 
luioifut people. This is the strongest point of distinction between the 
Egyptian social fystem of ancient times, and that of any other enstcm 
nation. Even among the Hetirowg, the Jewish female was never placed 
in relation io man, in the sitme high position as bor more happy and pri- 
Tilcgi'd sister enjoyed in E^ypt," 

'F.4. 
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ptaiuod, if wc tako iiitu tlio accuuut thai the Egyptian womei^J 
iiltliough uut so dark as the Nubians aud Ethiopians, were yet 
n hrowner tinge tliaii the Asiatics. Ou the monuments i 
women of high rank, in coniplimont to thorn, were commonly i 
presented with fairer complexions than their attendants.' 

That Pharaoh ia immediately thereupon ready to take Sarah>l 
into bis harem, appears not to be consistent witlt Herodotus, B,m 
2, e. 92, according to which each Egyptian had only one wife.'! 
Uut that Herodotus speaks only of the common practice aiuong ■ 
thorn, and that polygamy was there allowed by law, is shown by 
what Diodorus^ says : " Among the Egyptians the priests raarty 
only one woman, but the rest of the men, each one as many as ho 
chooses," Tliat polygamy was infrequent among the Egyptians, 
is evident from numerous representations of domestic life on the 
monuments.' Uut with their wives the noble Egyptians had also 
other inniatos of the harem, which were sometimes merely ser- 
vants and sometimes also concubines ; " most of them appear to 
have been foreigners, either taken in war or bronglit to Egypt to 
bo sold as slaves," * Of tliis class are the women at Medeeuet 
Ilaboo, attending upon Eeraesea, and not the wives of the mon- 
arch. The concubines were members of the family, and wore in 
rank next to the wives and children of their lord. Without 
doubt Sarah was intended for such a station. Among the gifts 
which Abraham received frona Pharaoh, male and female slaves 
are mentioned, in chap, xii, 1 6. " Domestic slavery," says T'ajT'^ 
lor,' " seems to have been established in Egypt from the earliea 



' IbiJ. p. i, Tlic passage to which HengsleuLerg refers ia as follows'^] 
An aggravation of Abraham's nl.inn arose from the complexion of hht 
wife; "Tliouart afair woman," Though the Egyptian ladles were a 
so dark as the Nubians an.l Etliiopiana, thoy were of a browner tingi 
than the Sj'rians and Arabians : wu also find on the mouamcnts, thi 
liwiies of high rault are usually represented in lighter tints than their a 
teiidants, though we occasionally find some as datk as that which t 
Imyo copied; btit there is ample evidence that a fiiir complexion i 
ilcomed a high recommendation in the ago of the Pharaohs. This e 
cumstance, so fully confinned by the niomimonts, is recorded in no his 
tory but the hook of Genesis, and it ia a remarkable confirmation of t 
veracity of the Pentateuch, 

' This 13 clearly the meaning of the passage, and Bahr ia entiielj 
wrong in making it moan the opposite. 

' 1. 80. • Wilk. Vol. II. p. C2. ' Ibid. 64. 
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ages, aud wc fiud from tiic iiioQumonts that tlic luistross of a 
mansiou was very rigid in enforcing her authority over the female 
domestics. Wc see theso imrortunate boiiigs trembling and 
cringing before their superiors, beaten with rods by the ovei-seers, 
and sometimes tlireatencd with a formidable whip wielded by tUo 
lady of tho mansion herself. Hagar was one of the female slaves 
obtained by Abraham at tiiis time." Seo upon slavery among 
the Egyptians, Wilkinson :' — " Tho Etliiopians were obliged to 
supply tho Egyptians with elavos, which the Egyptians sometimes 
exacted even from the conquered countries of Asia." 



I 



i. 10. 

In Gen. xiii, 10, tho author aays tho plam of the Jordan was 
everywhere well watered, " as the gartlen of the Lord (Paradise), 
like the land of Egypl." Less wonderful is it lioro that the au- 
thor uuderstands tlie natural condition of Egypt, than that just 
this same land presents itself to hini directly as a means of com- 
parison.' 



' Vol. I.p. sas. 

• Tlioro is tio nnoient nation in wliicti horlicultnro received any thing 
like tho snnia attention that it <liU in Kgypt ; the garden seems to tiavo 
been an object of grontor care than the house; in almost every ro- 
prescntitiou of a banquet, wo finU tliat flowers were regarded as tho chief 
ornaments, atiU fruits as tho principal deliisiciea. While tho operations 
of tlie furuier were confined to the brief seasons of sowing aud harvest, 
the cares of tlie horticulturist appear to have been incessant. From tho 
total disregard of perspective in the paintings and bas-reliefs, the repre- 
sentations oC Egyptian ganlansare veiy confused, and at first suggest very 
few ideas of beauty, A closer ezaniination proves that their pleosurc- 
grounds were laid out in wlial used to l>o callwl the Dutch stylo, which 
was so fashionahle in England about a century ago. Tho flower-beds are 
square and formal ; tho raised terraces run in straight lines ; arbours of 
trellis-work occur nt definite intervals, covered with vines and other creep- 
era, which it is difticolt to identify. Sotdd of tho ponds arc stored with 
water-fowl, and others with fish. Vegetables are depicted in great variety 
and abundance. It is indeed impossible to loolc at any representation of 
an Egyptian gartlen, without feeling some sympathy for the comiihiints 
and mnrmurings of tho Israelites in tho desert. " The children of lamcl 
also wept agiun and said, Who sliall give us flesh to eat ? Wc remember 
tliu finli, which wo ilid eat in Eiiypt frcoly ; the cucumber!!, nud the me- 
lons, and bo oniont, nnd the garlick ; but now uiir soul b 



In Esod. XX. 25, it ia said, " And if thou wilt make mo an 
altar of atone, tliou ahalt not build it of hewn stone ; for if thou 
lift up thy tool upon it, thou hast polluted it." The preparation 
of hewn stone ia rBpreseuted in a tomb at Thebea — some workmen 
stand there smoothing the surfaces of a stone with chisels of dif- 
ferent forms ; others are examining to see whether it is perfectly 
square. The great skill of the Egyptians in the preparation of 
hewn etone, ia one of the principal causes of the durability of the 
Egyptian monuments.' 



E FESTITAL OF THE GOLHEN CALF, &C. EXOD. XXXn. AND 

LKv. xvii. 7. 



A succession of allusions to Egypt are found in the S2d chap- 
ter of Exodua. That the representation of Jehovah under the 
image of tlie golden calf is only explainable on the supposition <rf 
Egyptian influence, and that it stands in connection with the 
worship of Apis,* lias been fully discussed in the Oontribu- 

dried away, there ia nothing at all besides Ihis manna before our eyes." 
(Numb. si. 4— e.) 

This attachment to gardens ia frequently made the subject of poetical 
allusions in the Song of Solomon, which, though it baa a much more 
high and holy signification, as both Jewish and Christian commentatora 
unanimously agree, yet was primarily designed as an epitlialamium on 
Lis marriage with a beautiful Egyptian princeas, the daughter of the 
reigning Pharaoh, "A garden inclosed is my sister, my spouse ; a spring 
shut np, a fountain sealed. Thy plants are an orchard of pomegranate^ 
with pleasant fruits ; camphire, with spikenard ; spikenard and saflron ; 
calamus and cinnamon, with all trees of frankiuocnso ; myrrh and aloes, 
with all the cliief spices ; a fountain of gardens, a welt of living waters, 
and streams from Lebanon." (Cantic. iv. 12— 16.) T. 

• RoBolIini,II. 2. p. IfiD. 

' WUkinmn connects it with the worship of the Mnevis of Heliopolis, 
After speaking of the worship of the sacred animals in general, ho says : 
" The Hebrew legislator felt the necessity of preventing the Jews from fall- 
ing into this, the most gross practice of which idolatry was guilty. The 
woraliip of tlie golden calf, a representation of the Mnevis of Holiopolis, 
was a proof how their minds bad bscomo imbued with the superstitions 
they had beheld in Egj-pt, which the mixed 'multitude had practised 
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tious.' In the sanio work, it was also shuwu that strikin;^ analogy is 
found in the descriptioiia of the feasts of the goda among tho 
Egyptians, for the manner in which the festival of the golden 
calf was celebrated by the IsraoUtea, as exhibited in the following 
passages : verae 6 — " And the people sat down to eat and to 
drink and rose up to play." Verse 17 : " And when Joshua 
heard the noiae of the people as they shouted, he said unto Moses, 
There is a noise of war in the camp." Verse 18, whei-e Moses 
«ays : " The noiso of song I hear." And in verse 19 : " And he 
the calf and the dancing." The nioat ancient popular rites 
of the Egyptians were, according to Creuzer,^ of tho nature of 
orgies, and the fundamental character of their religion was Bac- 
chanalian. Sensual songs were sung, with the accompaniment of 
noisy inatrumeuts. Of the yearly journey to Uubastis, Herod- 
otus ' eays : " Throughout the whole journey, some of tlm women 
strike the cjinbal, wliilat men play the tlute, and the rest of tho 
iromen and men sing and clap with their hands ; and when they, 
in their journey, come near a town, they bring the boat near the 
ahoro, and conduct as follows : some of the women do as I have 
already described, some jeer at the women of the town, with loud 
voices, and some dance," while others commit other unseemly 
acts. Especially is it said concerning the feast of Apis,* " But 
when Cambyses came to Momphis, Apis (whom the Wrecks call 
Ejtaphos) was shown to the Egyptians, and as he appeared, tho 
Egyptians forthwith put on their most costly garments and ex- 
Bltcd." * 

Just us here, in a manner throughout inimitable by one of later 
times, the circumstances, tendencies and feelings of tlie people, 
who Iiad grown up under Egyptian influences, are exhibited with 
incontrovertible truth. So are they, also, in tho passage Lev. 
xvii. 7, already explained at large in a former work.' It is there 
mid, in reference to tho rebellions Israelites: "They shall no 
longer offer their sacrifices to he-goata (0'1'i'it'), after which they 

I, there.' " Second Sorioe, Vol. II. p. SG-T. But it is of little conwqnoDCo 
I which is referred to. The kUusiuii in sufficiently plain in cither crw. 
' Th. 2. S. 16S B". • Syrobt.!. I. S. MB, ». 

' B, 2. V. 00. ' B. 3. e, 27. 

' Sec also upon the sacred linticc nmong tho Egyptians, Wilkinign, II. 
^.340. 

■ Ucitrngni, Th. 2. S. UB il. 
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have lusted." The opposition which exists between a hc-goat 
and a god, was removed in the Egyptian religion and in it only. 
" The he-goat, and also Pan, were, in the language of Egypt, 
named Mendes," says Herodotus,^ and almost all the Greeks 
follow him. This identity of names between the god and the he- 
goat, is explained by the pantheistic element in the Egyptian 
conception of the world. The hc-goat was not barely a symbol of 
Mendes, for whom the Greeks, looking away from the other great 
differences, because of the form of the he-goat and his wantonness, 
substituted Pan, but the physical presentation, the incarnation of 
this god, and was therefore considered holy and as worthy of divine 
honour. The service of the he-goat, as a deity, was very ancient- 
ly performed in Egypt, and he was the participant of very high 
honour among them,^ so that we must necessarily expect the 
idolatrous inclination of the Israelites, awakened after a short 
slumber, to be also directed specially to this deity. 

We turn back to Exodus xxxii. Aaron demands, according to 
verse 2, of the children of Israel, the golden rings which are in the 
ears of their wives, their sons, and their daughters, in order to 
fashion from them the calf. " The golden ornaments found in 
Egypt," says Wilkinsoriy^ " consists of rings, bracelets, armlets, 
necklaces, ear-rings, and numerous trinkets belonging to the toilet ; 
many of these are of the times of Osirtasen I. and Thothmes III., 
contemporaries of Joseph and Moses.'' The same author * shows 
that ear-rings were commonly worn in Egypt. Rings of gold 
were so common in Egypt, according to Moselliniy^ that they took 
to a certain extent the place of coin, and many times were used 
in trade. 

According to verse 20, Moses took the calf that they made and 
burnt it, and beat it,® (namely, the elements of the calf, externally 



» B. 2. c. 46. ■ Compare Crcuzer, Th. III. S. 325. 

• Wilk., Vol. III. p. 225. * Vol. III. p. 871-1. 

• Vol. II. p. 280. 

' In Wilkinson, Vol. III. p. 220-1, it is said : "A strong evidence of 
the skill of the Egyptians in working metals, and of the early advanoe- 
mont they made in this art, is derived from their success in the manage- 
ment of different alloys ; which, as Jf. Goguct observes, is further argued 
from the castiug of the golden calf, and still more from Moses being able 
to burn the metal and reduce it to powder ; a secret which he could only 
hare learned in Egypt. It is said in Exodus that * Moses took the calf 
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golJ auil internally woodj which liaJ escaped the fire) imtil it was 
fine as powder. lu Deut. is. 21, Moaes says of the same transac- 
tion : " And burned it with five, and beat it, grinding it thorough- 
ly) until it was as fine as dust." fnikinson' says, certain persona 
were employed in the towns of Egypt, to pound various sub- 
stances, iu large stone mortars, with heavy metal pestles. When' 
the Buliatance was well pounded, it was taken out and passed 
through a sieve, and the larger particles were again rotumod to 
the mortar, until the whole was sufficiently fine- 
In verso 32, Moses asks of Gfod : " And now if thou wilt, for- 
give their sin ; and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of tliy book 
which tbon hast written." These words imply the customarj' em- 
ploymout of lists and rolls, whioli have existed in scarcely any 
other land so generally as they did in Egj-pt. The monuments 
often exhibit this frequency. Thus there is represented in a tomb 
at Gumab a levying of Egyptian soldiers. The men, conducted 
by their commander, go before a scribe in order to bo enrolled.* 



PRoniBtTTox OP UAnniAOB BKiwEHN xEAR helatives, lev. sviir. 

The law conc«mingunlawfuliutercourao, in Lev. xviii.,iu which 
marriages between near relatives occupies the firet place, is in 
verse 3 accompanied by tlio words : " After tlio doings of the land 
of Egypt wherein ye dwelt, shall ye not do." Truly, among no 



which thoy bad made, and biimcil it in tlic fire and ground it to powJor, 
and strewed it upon the water, and made the childrcu of Israel drink of 
n operntion which, according to the Trench tavant, ' is known by all 
who worlc in metals to bo rery difficult,' ' Commentators' lieads,* ho odds, 
' linvu been much perplexed to expl.iiti how Moses burnt and reduced the 
gold to powder. Many have oflbrt-d vain and imprubablo conjectures, but 
ma experienced chemist has removed every difBcnlty upon the subject, nnd 
bas snggestod tliis simple process. In the place of tartaric acid, which wo 
I employ, the llebrew legislator uicd natron, which is common in tho east. 
What follows, respecting his making tho Israelites drink this powder, 
proves that he was perfectly acquainted with tlie whole effect of the opcr- 
alien, lie wished to increase the puniahmeut of tlieir disobedience, ami 
nothing could havo been more suitable ; for gold reduced, ami mode into 
a dmnght, iu the manner I have mentioned, has a most disagreeable 

' Vol. III. p. 181, and Drawins. 

' RewUlni. II. 3. p. 218, Cuuipuri' also Ilcrod. B. 2. c. 177. 
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people of antiquity was the moral feeling, with reference to mar- 
riage among relatives, so blunted, as among the Egyptians. The 
marriage >vith the sister, so strongly forbidden by Moses, was 
considered among them as unconditionally allowable. Dtodortis^ 
says : " It is, contrary to the common custom, lawful among the 
Egyptians to marry a sister, since such a union, in the case of Isis, 
was so fortunate in its consequences." Pausanias * says of Phi- 
ladelphus, who married his sister by birth : " He in this did that 
which was by no means lawful among the Macedonians, but en- 
tirely in accordance with the law of the Egyptians, over whom he 
ruled." Philo ^ relates of the Egyptian lawgiver, that he gave 
permission to all to marry their sisters, those who are sisters by 
birth, not less than step-sisters, those of like age and older, not 
less than the younger. " By the sculptures in Upper and Lower 
Egypt," remarks Wilkinson,^ " it is fully authenticated^ that this 
law was in force in the earliest times." 



DEFILBMEKT WITH ANIMALS, LBV. xviil. 23, BXOD. xxii. 18, &C. 

The prohibition of deiSlement with animals is in the Pentateuch 
so often repeated and so vigorously enforced, (see Lev. xviii. 23 : 
Neither shalt thou lie with any beast to defile thyself therewith, 
neither shall any woman stand before a beast to lie down thereto ; 
it is confusion, /3i^),^ that we are involuntarily driven to the sup- 
position that the author has a very special reason for enjoining 
the prohibition of this so unnatural and infrequent a crime, and 
that he takes into account an immoraUty which ruled among those 
by whom the Israelites had been previously surrounded, which 
was introduced among them through a pseudo-religious motive, 
and had acquired an influence which it could never have exerted 
without that sanction. We should the more expect to find such 
a vile practice among the Egyptians, the further erroneous views 
of the position of animals in the whole creation, and the changing 
of the proper relation of animals to human beings, was carried. That 
this enormity really existed among the Egyptians, Herodottis ^ 
shows : " In this same province (the Mendesian) the following 

' B. 1. c. 27. » Att. 1. 7. 

' De Special Legg. p. 780. * Vol. II, p. 63. 

• See alsoExod. xxii. 18, Lev. xx. 15, Dent, xxvli. 21. « 2. 46. 
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prodigy happened in my time ; iyiycTo h' iv r^ fo^y roury iir' ijtiv 
TOVTO TO Tfpaf yuvaiKl rpoyoc ifitvyero uyaipayliv. rooro tc MSciiv 
uvipiiirwy djriKtro,"' That tlio occurrencfl wtiich Herodotus here 
meutions was not a single one, is evident from tlie declarations of 
otiier writers.* 

The refereneo of the Mosaic law on this subject to the irregu- 
larities connected with the worship of tlie goat among the Egyp- 
tians, appear the more certain, since tliis worship of the goat 
among the Israelites, according to the passage in Lev. xvii. 1, al- 
ready discussed, was during the passage through the desert 
yet very prevalent. 

We are still more confirmed in our belief of an Egyptian refer- 
ence in this prohibition of defilcmoot with animals, from its be- 
ing comprised in the number of those which in Lev. xviii. 3 are 
introduced bj the words : " After the doings of the land of 
Egypt, wherein ye dwelt, shall ye not do." 

LEViTicea xxiv. 10 — 12. 

The account of " the son of the Israclitish woman whose father 
was an Egyptian," in Lev. xxiv. 10 — 12, transfers us, and in a 
r peculiar and inimitable by a later writer, into the very heart 
of things as tliey must have existed at the time of the departure 
of the people from Egypt, If any narrative carries the proof of 
its authenticity along with it, this does. The name of the mother 
and her father are given, and the name of the tribe of tlio latter 
is aluo stated. That the father is an Egyptian and the mother 
an Israehte, is entirely in accordance with tlie common relation 
of the Egyptians to the Israelites, while the opposite case, an 
laraelitish father and an Egyptian mother, is hardly supposable. 
It ia entirely natural that in the sou of an Egyptian father, the 

' ' BfiUr says upon Oiis pBasago : Hcndetis in urbo liircos mulioribus ao 
uiBcere Piniinnis quoquo cecincrat {». Strabo 17, r- IIM), ex quo alii re- 
petiemnt laudati a Schneiilero ad Findari fragm. p. 122. ed. Hvyn. t. 3. 
et Bocharto, U'wroz. 2, S3. Idem fncinus <lc Thuiitis alii rotulomnt, v. 
Clem. Al. p. 27. Au turpissimi hujus amoris causom a religione ropetcn- 
dam WW, qua ductao mulicrcs Pani s. liireo, ejus symlmlo, te permiserint 
In dubium vocttri ncqiiit. The passage of Pindar quoted roads : 

L KiiAou cipitc. aiylSarai iSi rpiiyoi ytu-aiH fiinyniTai. 

I ' Sob tlie prccoitiiiK note. 
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heathenish blood should show itself, so that he curses the God of 
Israel. 



NUMBERS XI. 4. 

In Num. xi. 4. it is said : *' The mixed multitude that was with 
them fell a lusting, and the children of Israel wept again, and said, 
who shall give us flesh to eat ? " Verse 5 : " We remember 
the fish, which we did eat in Egypt freely ; the cucumbers, 
and the melons, and the grass (helbeh,) and the onions, and the 
garlic." 

This passage is especially important, in respect to the connec- 
tion of the Pentateuch with Egypt. All the things named in it 
certainly existed in Egypt in great abundance, and most of them 
were distinguished for their excellence ; and among those means 
of subsistence, which ancient Egypt produced in great abundance, 
which were generally in favour with the whole people, and speci- 
ally with them, there is no one omitted. Among those named, one 
is found, the grass (helbeh), which is so entirely peculiar to 
Egypt, that interpreters down to the latest times have erred in 
reference to it, since they fail to derive the explanation from accu- 
rate knowledge of Egypt. These peculiarities can appear natural 
to us, in this connection, only on the supposition that Moses is 
the author of the Pentateuch, but on that hypothesis thoy are 
entirely in accordance with the circumstances of the case. 

We begin with that product, the naming of which is especially 
worthy of notice, and suited to convince us of the author's know- 
ledge of Egypt. 

THE GRASS (hclbehj, *i^2«rr. 

• T 

The current opinion, as it is found, for example, in RosenmU' 
eller upon this passage, and in Gesenius's Thesaurus, same word, 
is this : *i>2«rr means here, leek, which on account of its grasslike 

appearance takes this name. 

But this opinion is entirely without foundation. Appeal can- 
not be made to the authority of the ancient translators.* For 
who can give us security, that they, supposing that all herbao-e 

» Septuagint, Trptttrct, Vulgate, porri. 
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used for fodder is excluded, and looking around among the pro- 
ductions which serve men for food, for ono that at least furniahea 
an oxtemal similarity to grass, have rot merely guessed at the 
one they have taken ? 

But the correct view is arrived at tlirougli a different counter- 
ai^ument. The T3tn has etyraologically tho meaning of food 
for cattle— it is originally not grass, but pasturage, fodder,' and 
BO also according to common ose.' The first criterion for tho 
correctness of the interpretation is, therefore, that the article of 
food which is identified with TijTt must be appropriately food 
for beasts, so that man goes, as it were, to the same table with 
them. Now if such an article of food could by no means be found, 
we should be warranted in giving up this criterion, wliich is en- 
tirely wanting in the leek. 

But among the wonders of the natural history of Egypt, it is 
mentioned by travellers that the eoaimon people there eat, with 
Bpocial relish, a kind of grass similar to clover. The impression 
which the sight of this makes on thoso who have travelled much, 
is very graphically described by Mayr ; ' "A great heap of 
clover was thrown before the beasts, and a smaller pile of clover, 
like fodder, was placed before the master of the house and hia 
companions. Tho quadrupeds and the bipeds ate with equal 
greediness, and the pile of the latter was all gone before tlio 
former had finished theirs — this plant is very similar to clover, 
except that it has more pointed leaves and whitish blossoms. 
Enormous quantities are eaten by the inhabitants, and it is not 
unpalatable. I was afterwards, when hungry, in a situation to 
lay myself down upon the fields where it grows, and graze with 
pleasure." 

Raffeneau Delile gives a more scientific description : * " Tho 
fenu-grec (trigonella foenum Graecum, Linn.) is an annual pbint, 
known in Egypt under the name of Helbeh ; it very much resem- 
bles clover. The people of tho country find tho young fresh 
shoots, before blossoming, a very delicious food." 



' See Gesenina, loc. cit. 
* E. g. I Kiiip xviii. G, Job xl. I£, 
Gescnius. 
' Ruis« nikch Aegypten ii. s. w. S. 22t. 
' Uist. dc* I'loDtcs cultiv, on Egyitle, 
i-grcc, cultiv^ Gvmmc fuunigiit, m 



,52; Dii TKflo d'Kfiy|it« ct ile 
tliv Di'iJcri|>tioii, t. 10, p. £0^ 
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But the most particular and best account is found in Sonnini,^ 
From him we make a somewhat copious extract, since it clearly 
shows us how the emigrating Egyptians and the Israelites could, 
among other things, also look back longingly to the grciss of 
Egypt : " Although this helbeh of the Egyptians is a nourishing 
food for the numerous beasts who cover the plains of the Delta ; 
although horses, oxen, and the buffaloes eat it with equal relish, it 
appears not to be destined especially for the sustenance of animals, 
since the harsim furnishes an aliment better even and more abun- 
dant. But that which will appear very extraordinary is, that in 
this singularly fertile country, the Egyptians themselves eat the 
fenu-grec so much that it can properly be called the food of men. 
In the month of November, they cry, " Green helbeh for sale/^ in 
the streets of the towns. It is tied up in large bunches, which 
the inhabitants eagerly purchase at a low price, and which they 
eat with an incredible greediness, without any species of seasoning. 
They pretend that this singular diet is an excellent stomachic, a 
specific against worms and dysentery ; in fine, a preservative against 
a great number of maladies. Finally, the Egyptians regard this 
plant as endowed with so many good qualities that it is, in their 
estimation, a true panacea. Prosper Alpinus has entered into 
long details upon its use in medicine. After so many excellent 
properties, real or supposed, it is not astonishing that the Egyp- 
tians hold the fem-grec in so great estimation, that, according to 
one of their proverbs, " Fortunate are the feet which tread the 
earth on which grows the hebeh."' 

Besides those named, von Schubert ^ may be compared. He 
says : " The kinds of clover whose young shoots and leaves we 
saw eaten in many ways by the Egyptians, were the helbeh (trig, 
foenum, Gr.) and the gilban (Lathyrus sativus)." 



* Voyage dans la haute et basse Egypte, Tom, I. p. 379, seq. 
« Reise, Th. II. S. 107. 



Tlie fact that fish were placed first in the narrative,' and also 
tlie phrase, " wliich we ale in Egypt y>ec/y," indicate that they 
I were very numerous. And it is so well known that almost in- 
credible numbers exist in Egypt, that we need not quote all the 



' We make the following extract from its interest, in conooction with 
several otbor passages in tlic Pentateuch nnd Isaiah, as well as tlie one 
nnilor discussion : " Pisliing is one of ttie employnients most frequently 
depicted on tlio mcmumeiita. It is combined witli fowling by amateur 
sportsmen, and even witli the ebase of tiie crocodile and the liippopota- 
mim ; but is also pursued as a regular trade by an entire caste. It is re- 
corded OS a fearful aggravation of the first plague of f^ypt, that ' the fish 
tliat was in the river died,' (Exod. vii, 21). The first groat complaints of 
the Israelites, when they munnurod against Hoses in ttie desert, was, * Wo 
remember the fish that we did cat in Egypt freely,' (Numbers xi. 6.) 
And this abundance of fish was still further increased by the ponds, sluices^ 
and artificial lakes which were constructed for the propagation of the finny 
tril>e. Hence Isaiah, in denouncing divine vengeance against tiie Egyp- 
tians, dwells particularly on the ruin wbich would fail upon those who 
derived their subsistence from the animals and plants of the Nile : * And 
the waters shall fail from the sea, and the river shall be wasted and dried 
up. And they shall turn the rivors far away ; and the brooks of defence 
sliiill be emptied and dried up : the reeds and flags shall wither. Tiie 
paper reeds by the brooks, by tlie moutli of the brooks, and every thing 
sown by the brooks, shall wither, be driven away, and bo no more. Tho 
fisliers also shall mourn, and all tbcy that cast angle into the brooks sliall 
lament, and they that spread nets upon the waters shall languish, More- 
over, they that work in fine flax, and they that weave not works, shall be 
confounded. And they shall lie broken in the purposes thereof, ail that 
make sluices and ponds for fish,' (Isaiah six, 6 — 10). Although the Nile, 
ami the artificial lakes, were constantly swept with nets, we are unable to 
discover any proof of the Egyptians having ever fished in the open sea j 
and indeed there is reason to i>clieve that the iishes of the sea were, from 
religious motives, Ycgarded with abhorrence. The supply has not failed 
in modem times ; the right of fishery on the canals and lakes is aimuaily 
brmed out by the government to certain individuals, who pay very largo 
IS for the privilege. 'The small village of Agalteh at Thebes,' says 

' ifr WiftiJiwn, * pays annually 1600 piastres (about £21.) to government 
for tlie fisli of its canal.' if. Mirhaud, in his delightful Letters, gives an 

I kccount of tho bhcrios on the lake Menmleh, too interesting to bo omit- 
' The waters of McnKaieh almund in fish ; the Arabs say that the 

I varietica ol ■ lake exceed the number of duys in the year. Al- 
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separate proofs of the fact. We only refer to Oedmann,^ Mayr^ 
Bahr^ Taylor ^^ and Wilkinson.^ But it should, perhaps, be par- 
ticularly mentioned; that, according to Herodotus, a part of the 
inhabitants of the marshes of the Delta, shepherds, who probably 
were not of Egyptian origin, and were hated * by the cultivators 
of the soil, lived entirely on fish7 

THE CUCUMBER. 

Upon the cucumber, also, we need not delay long. It is known 
that they exist in Egypt, and of pecuUar excellence. They are 
large, of fine flavour, and very much eaten.® 



though this may be deemed an exaggeration, it is certain that whatever 
be the nimiber of their species, the fishes of this lake multiply infinitely.' 
— ^ On the monuments the fishermen appear as a class inferior to the 
agricultural population, and we know historically that they formed ono 
of the lowest castes. This was also the case in Palestine, and hence when 
Christ chose two of this class to become apostles, he announces to them 
that they were for the future to be engaged in a more honourable occupa* 
tion. * Now as he walked by the sea of Galilee, he saw Simon and An- 
drew his brother casting a net into the sea, for they were fishers. And 
Jesus said unto them. Come ye after me, and I will make you to become 
fishers of men. And straightway they forsook their nets and foUowed 
him.' " — Taylor, p. 62, seq. 

' Verm, Samml. 1. S, 136. Radzivil says there": "We saw, to-day, 
about a hundred fishermen lying in the turbid waters of the Nile, and 

catching fish with their hands. Some of them came up with three fish 

one in each hand and one in the mouth. The fish were an ell long, and 
of different kinds." 

« Mayr, S. 188. » Zu Herodotus, I. S. 658. 

• P. 62 seq. » Vol. III. p. 63. 

• See Bahr, 1. c. S. 687 : Heeren, S. 160. 

7 Minutoli stands entirely alone in his assertion, S. 406 : " In fish the 
Nile is poor, as well in respect to numbers as in variety of species, of 
which there are not many." Were this correct, we should despair of ever 
finding truth in history. But we will not trouble ourselves about that in 
anticipation. 

■ Compare the passage from Prosper Alpinus, which has already been 
quoted by Rosenmueller ; Forskal, Flora, p. 169 ; Description, t. 19, p. 
109 ; De Sacy upon Abdallatiph, p. 125 ; and Abdallatiph himself, p. 34 ; 
Hartmann, Aeg. S. 180. 



M ELoya — OS IONS. 



, D-in'ms. 



'he melons are of very great importance to Egypt. The following 
paseages from Sonnini,' beat show how they could become objects 
of general longing in the desert, where " the souls of the people 
were dry," verse 6. But the species of fruit which, by its pulp 
and its refreshing water, best serves to moderate the internal heat 
which the climate generates, is the pasteh or water-melon (cucur- 
bita citruUus).' The markets are filled with tiieni, and they sell 
at so very small a price, that the poor as well as the rich can re- 
fresh themselves with their watery and sweet juice. Thoy 
are a healthful nourishment, and useful in the climate where 
the heat makes the blood boil, and gives sharpness to tlie hu- 



The onions of Egypt are also far rcno^vned and much praised. 
They are often represented in the sculptures.* According to 
Arvieux,^ they are sweet and large, and taste better than those of 
Smyrna. Hasselquist^ protests that there are in the whole 
world none better. Herodotus shows that they were, in antiqui- 
ty, frequently an article of diet of the people, and a common food 
of those who laboured upon tbo pyramids.' In what estimation 
they are now held, wo see from Sonnini:^ " This species of vege- 
table is yet extraordinarily common in this country : it is the 
aliment of the more ordinary uf the people, and almost the only 
food of the lowest class. Onions, cooked or raw, are sold in the 
streets and markets for ahuost notliing. These onions have not 
the tartness of those of Europe ; they are sweet ; they sting not 
the mouth unpleasantly ; and they do not protluce weeping in 
those who cut them." 



' TU. 3. S, 101. ' At^j-ptiii biitlioli Fowk., p. 7fi. 

■ Sco also Sonnini, p, 109 ; A>>>lallati|>li, p. 3JI ; DeSocy, p. 127 nttU ft 
• Willc. ri. p. 373. ' Hartuiann, S. IBO. • 1'. 562. 

' B. 2. c. 12«. ' Tom. II. S. 60, 07. 
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Finally, tbo garlic, juat aa here, is spoken of by Herodotus, in 
uoimectioii with the onion, as a pnncipal article of food, especially 
of the poorest classes,' Pliny* also speaks of tlie two in connec- 
tion. Dioacorides describes tho garlic among the plants of 
Egypt ; and Jiosellini^ tbinks_he has discovered it upon a paintinjj 
in Iloni Ilaasan. It is not now produced in Egypt ; * juat aa also 
other plants very abundant in Egypt in former times, especialM 
the papyras-plant, are now cither entirety or almost entirely ( 
tinct." 

NVMBBHS xvii. 2. 



According to Num. xvii. 2, Moaea takes from each one of tli| 
twelve princes of the tribes of Israel a rod, and writes their nam 
thereon. " The name of each person," /riVAtwson' remarks, ' 
frequently written on his stick, instances of which I have seen ii 
those found at Thebes." 

' " Among the lower orders, vogetablea constitnted a very groat part dl 
their ordinary food, and they gladly availed themselves of the variety a 
abundance of esculent roots growing spontaneouGly, in the lands irrigats 
by the rising Nile, as soon as its wnlora had subsided ; some of wlii«| 
were eaten in a crude state, and others roasted in the ashes, boiled I 
stewed: their chief aliment, and that of their children, consiBtingof mil 
and cheese, roots, liguminons, cutmrbitacoous, and other plants, and o: 
nary fruits of the country, Herodotus describes the food of the workmet 
who built the Pyramids, to have boen tho ' raphanut or figl, onions, i 
garlic ; ' yet if these were among the number they used, and perhaps thflfl 
sole provisions supplied at the government expense, we are not to supposoiB 
they were limited to them : and it is probable tliat lentils, of which it i 
inferred from Strabo they had an abundance on this occasion, may bo r< 
konedaapart, or even the chief article, of their food." — WiOt.lX. 3^Q. 

' Hist, Nat. 19. 6 : allium cepasque inter deos in Jurejurando habend 
Aegyptii. 

' Vol. II. ]. S. 383. * Sonnini, p. 6G. 

' What Michaud says, torn. 8, p. 56, concerning the manner of liv 
among the Fellobs in the Delta, may bo compared with this wholo pw 
sago : " Rien n'<?galc la sobrie'te de ce people : il soutient si 
quelques herbes, dcs concombrcs, dee oiguons, nn mauvais pain de doun 
ou lantillei. 

■ Vol. in. p, 388. 



DEUTERONOMY v'l. 9 ; ASH xi. 20. 

The passages, Deut. chap. vi. 9 : " And thou shall write them 
(the divine commanda) upon the posts of thy house, and on thy 
gates," and xi. 20, imply that the custom of giving to houses in- 
Bcriptions, was quite common among the people with whom the 
Israelites dwelt.' According to the monuments, the name of the 

, owner of a house among the Egyptians was not unfrequently writ- 
ten upon the lintels of the doora.* " Besides the owner's name," 
Bays Wilkinson,' " tliey sometimes wrote a lucky sentence over 
e entrance of the house for a favourable omen, aud the lintels 
and imposts of the doors in the royal mansions were often eover- 

[ ed with liieroglypliicB, containing the ovals and titles of the 

1 monarch." 



TOE DISEASES OP EcypT BETEUE. DEUT. Tii. 15 ; xKviii. 27, 35, 60; 
EXOD. XV. so. 

In Deut. vii, 15, it is said, "And the Lord will remove from thee 
all sicknesfi, and will put none of the evil diseases of Egypt, which 
thou knowest, upon thee." A similar expressiou is also found 
in Exod. xv. 26, " If thou wilt diligently hearken to the voice nf 
the Lord thy God, and will do that which is right in his sight, 
and will give ear to his connnaudmonts, and keep all his statutes, 
I will put none of these diseases upon tlieo, which I have brought 
upon the Egyptians, for I the Lord am He who healeth thee." 
In Deut. xxviii. 60, it is said, " And the Lonl will bring agwii 
upon thee all the diseases of Egypt, of which thou wast afraid, and 
they shall cleave to thee." In verses 27 and 35 of the same 
chapter, erring Israel is tlireatened with the iuHiction of a sick- 
nes.s peculiarly Egyptian, concerning which we have already in 
another connection made investigation. 

All of these scattered passages agree in thin, that Egypt, in re- 
ference to diseases, is a very peculiar lanil, and is visited hy them 
in a very special degree. The accounts of all those who have 

' See Boitr. Th. 2. S. «9. 
• Son engraving iu Wilk. Vol. 11, 102. 
' Vol. 11. p. 123-4, nn<l concerning tbc i 
I gardviiH, f. 144. 



mplioHR on the gnlo of tlio 



made tho iliBeases of Egypt an obJLict of particular attention, sliow* 
that the author is right in thia. IVagner,^ in Mis natural history 
of man, calls Egj'pt "a great focus of the diseases in universal 
history." De Ckabrol, in liia " inquiry concerning the castoms o 
the modem inhabitants of Egypt," of the most important ( 
oases, says, " With an almost equable temperature, and 
an always serene sky, Egypt can hare only a small number d 
diseaaea, but they are for the most part terrible." * 

The same author then speaks of single maladies, the pla 
wliicli ia almost never wanting in Cairo, and particularly 
Alexandria, the dysentery ofwhich he says : " This disease c 
great destruction among them, and especially attacksthe childre 
which it carries off in a frightful manner ; " the diseases of t 
eyes, with which one at least out of five individuals is affiicte 
the small-pox which in Egypt ia frightful, and rages far won 
than in Europe, &o. 

In the " observations upon several diseases which attacked 1 
soldiers of the French army," four seasons of the year are r 
with reference to healthfulneas. The first comprises the time < 
the inundation. " I name," says the author, " this first S' 
the year, which continues about three months, the damp seasoag 
it may be considered as the winter of the country. The wea 
wind, which then blows, increaaea the dampness of the atmosphen 
which at evening and especially in the morning is full of r 
The consequence is a eoolneaa, which ia uncomfortable and defa 
mental to animal secretions. In this season of the year diee: 
of the eyes, the hoapital fever, diarrhoea and catarrhal paina pn 
vail." ' " The third season of the year," says the same authof 
further, " which I will give the name of the sick season, since it id 
destructive to the health of the inhabitants and especially < 
strangers, begins about the first of March and continues generally 
xmtil about the end of May. The south wind takes the place o 
the east wind, which had prevailed during the earlier part of thi 
year. These south winds are first light, but they increase gradW 

' Th. II. S. 270. • Description, t. 7, p. 43, Beq. § 8. 

' In the Descr. t, 13, p. 216, Bcq. 

' Of this same tirao says Abdallatiph, p. 4. De Sacy ; During t 

-'ison of tho year unhealthful evaporations prevail ; the air is bad— l 

d diseases, caused by bilious and phlegmy humours, rage among i 
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all/ — they afterwards decrease in tlio same way — and indeed to 
Buch a degree, that during a period ofabout fifty days, from which 
they have taken the name chamsin, they are very violent and hotj 
and henco would become insupportable, if they blew without cessa- 
tion. At this season of the year, womida heal with difficulty, and 
are easily seized with mortification. Sicknesses of all kinds take 
an unusual character, and require the greatest carefulness on the 
part of the physician, and in general all living beings are more or 
loss afiected." ' 



OP TOE LAND IN EGYPT AND PALESTINB, DECT. xi. 10, 11. 

In Deut. xi. 10,11, it is said : "For the land whither thou goest 
in to possess it, is not as the land of Egypt, from whence ye came 
out, where thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot as 
a garden of herbs : but the land whither yo go to possess it, is a 
land of hills and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of hea- 
ven." These verses furnish occasion for the following remarks : 

1. The supposition that Egypt is without rain, lies at the foun- 
dation of tliis passage. Against the correctness of this implica- 
tion, the accounts of modem travellers cannot be adduced in argu- 
ment, according to whom, especially in Lower Egypt, it certainly 
Bometimes rains : for these rains are yet proportionally so seldom, 
and, what is the principal thing to which reference is made iu 
this immediate connection, they have so little influence in fer- 
tilizing the earth, that the classical writers are accustomed to 
speak ef Egypt as if it never rained there. Herodotus * says per- 
fectly plainly, " it rains not iu their land." * Collections concem- 

■ Compare alsoupon the diBonsea of Egypt, Proepcr Alpinus, De HedU 
cina A^. od. Friedreich, t. 1. p. il5, soq. : Do morbis Acgyptiis peculinri- 
hiia oornmque CBOsis ; and Hartinann, Aegj-pt, S. 64 fF, where blindness 
ii ilcaignatod as the most to be feared of any of them. Vulnoy found 
among 100 porsons who met him, oftentimoa t won tj entirely blind, ton 
blind with one eye, and twenty others whoso eyes were either red or fw- 
tered or diseased in some other way. 

• B. 2. c. 14. 

• Compare Diod. 1. 41. Plinius PaneRyr. o. 30 : Acgyptus olondis bu- 
gcnilis<|ne scminibua ita gloriata est, nt nihil imbribua nMloquo doborct, 
Mda nnmea Aeg. oxpcri imbrium. Lucihus iu Soneca, Not. Qunesl. IV, 
2: Nemo snitonim uplcit codum, uud Tibullus : nee pluvio eupplicnt 
hi.Tlin Jovi. 
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ing rain in Egypt arc given by Faber^^ Nordmeier^^ and Hart- 

2. The author in designating Canaan, in opposition to Egypt, 
as a land of mountains and valleys, places in the flatness of coun- 
try of Egypt the cause of absence of rain, and that he in this way 
proves himself acquainted with the natural condition of Egypt, no 
man can deny.* 

3. It appears at first view remarkable that the author repre- 
sents it as a superiority of Canaan over Egypt, that it is subject 
to rain, and is not watered by a river. If we compare what Hero- 
dotus * says of the inhabitants of the region below Memphis, the 
thing will assume quite another phasis. " For now indeed these 
people obtain the fruits of their land with far less trouble and 
labour than other people, even than the other Egyptians. They 
need not trouble themselves to turn up furrows with the plough, 
nor to dig with the hoe, nor with any other kind of labour, which 
men bestow upon the earth, but the river comes of its own accord 
upon their land, and waters it, and having done this, it leaves it 
again, and then each one sows his ground." The great facility of 
cultivation in Egypt is also asserted by Mosellini,^ But if we 
examine the affair more minutely, it appears that the author is 
perfectly right, and that the error, if it is altogether an error, falls 
rather on the side of Herodottis ^ and those who take him as 
authority. 

» Zu den Beob. a. d. Orient, B. 1. S. 4 flF. 2. S. 347 ff. 

■ In the Calend. Aeg. p. 11 and 20. • S. 197. 

* Vossius upon Mela L. 1. c. 9, § 1. ed. Tzschuck. III. 1. p. 247, says : 
Quaerit vero causum Aristobulus apud Strabonem 1, 16. (p. 476 s. 692.) 
quare, cum in Syene imbres cadant, intermedia tantum loca pluvia om- 
nino careant. Quaestio haec ibi proponitur, sed non solvitur. Ratio 
tamen est manifesta, quia iiempe ilia Aegypti pars, ubi nullae cadunt 
pluviae, plana, humilis, sicca, arenosa ac calida est admodum, utpote tor- 
ridae zonae vicina. Vapores itaque, qui a terra arida egrediuntur, cum 
rari admodum et tenues sint, aut noctu decidunt in rorem mutati, aut toti 
ab aestu consumuntur, priusquam in pluviam abeant. At vero tractus 
Syeniticus, quia excelsus et montosus est, necessario pluviis abundat. Ubi 
onim montes, ibi nivium et aquarum lapsus perpetui. 

• B.2.C.14. « 11. 1. p. 288. 

"f Bahr upon Herodotus says : Herodoteis similia profcrunt Died, 1 . 30, 
Columella II. 25, Athenaous V. 8. Sed reccntioris aotatis scriptores si 
audias, vix ulla invenitur terra, quae quo fructus fcrat magis hominum 
opera indigcat quam Acgyptus. Quae cum ita sint, nisi erroris patrem 
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First, it is to be remarkoJ, tliat Herodotus particularly desig- 
nat^is only those labours as unnecessary for the Egyptians, wliicli 
in other lands preoedo aeed-aowiog. But in Egypt, the burden- 
some labour, the watering, begins not until after the seed ia sown, 
and this oircumstance is made Tury particularly prominent iu our 
passage. That irrigation is really a very laborionb employment, 
is confirmed by many witnesses. " Fofskal," says Oedmann,^ 
" has shown that the cultivation of the land in Egj^pt requires 
more toil than one would imagine. The watering must bo often 
repeated, and for that purpose the land is intersected by canals. 
These cauals must be cleared out yearly, and sustained by hedges, 
&c. planted on their banks. And in Shaw,^ it can also be seen 
with what indescribable pains the water must bo conducted through 
tho numerous little channels, to furnish sustenance for the pro- 
ductions of tho land, to say nothing of tho various machines which 
are drawn by buffaloes, and are used for carrying up the water to the 
gardens, after the canals and cisterns are dry." The difficulty of 
cultivation in Egypt, Girard ^ also asserts. A single ' Feddau 
Doorah ' • sometimes requires, according to liim, a hundred days' 
work of watering. Prokesch ' aay& : "The watering is indispen- 
sably necessary, and must be performed at stated intervals. It is 
the custom to water the fields in winter once in fourteen days ; iu 
the spring, if the dew (alls sufficiently, once in twelve days ; but 
in tho sunmiGr once in eight days." The same author des- 
cribes^ the various machines for irrigation. Finally, Mtchaud ' 
says : " The labour of tillage ia not tliat which most occupies the 
agricultural population here ; for the land is easy to cultivate 
The great difficulty is to wator tho fields ; even the most robust 
of the Fellahs are employed to raise tho water and perfonn tho 
irrigation." 

Further, it must not be overlooked, that Herodotus speaks only 



liistoriHO incusaro velia, ejus verba non ad omnem Aejiyptiim enint roffr- 
endn, Bed ad aniun modo altoramvo ejus partem, oximia agroruni fortili- 
tate iniignom. 

■ Verm. Boitr. I. S. I2G. ' Pnge 172. 

' In tho Descr. 1. 17, p. C6. 

• Tlio Feddan, the most common niPMnre of luid in Kgypt, wrw n ft w 
yunra a^ «iaiU to about nn English scru. It is now k'» Ihan nn ntte. 

' In (ten Erinncrung. Th. 2. S. VAT,. ' S. i;i7. 

Corrwpondeiicc from the East, Vol. VIII. p. S4. 
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of a single region of Egypt, of that which enjoys the blessings of 
the Nile in the fullest measure. He explicitly contrasts the in- 
habitants of the region below Memphis with the rest of the Egyp- 
tians. But our passage has particularly in view that part of 
Egypt which was inhabited by the Israelites. This lay upon 
the borders of the desert^ and the blessings of the Nile could 
be appropriated to them only by means of the greatest ex- 
ertions. 

Finally, it is to be considered that the Canaan of which the 
author speaks is in a manner an ideal land. It was never what 
it might have been, since the bond of allegiance, in consequence 
of which God had promised to give the land its rain in its season^ 
was always far from being perfectly complied with. 

4. That our passage is spoken in opposition to the boasting of 
the Egyptians, who looked down with proud pity upon all other 
lands, since these had no Nile, is probable from a comparison of 
Herodotus, 2. 13, which has a striking relation to our passage : 
" For when they heard that in all the country of the Greeks the 
land is watered by rain, and not by rivers, as in Egypt, they 
said, 'the Greeks, disappointed in their brightest hopes, will 
sometimes suffer severe famine ; ' which means, if God at some 
time shall not send rain, but drought, then famine will press upon 
them, for they can obtain water only from God." The phrase, 
* only from God,' which seems so terrible to the Egyptians, is 
here represented as a mark of favour to the people, which has 
God for its friend, and to which the eyes of the Lord its God 
are directed from the beginning until the end of the year, 
verse 12. 

5. The words, *' Where thou sowedst thy seed and wateredst it 
with thy foot as a garden of herbs," shows at least that the author 
was acquainted with the manner of irrigation in Egypt, and is most 
easily explained on the supposition that he was acquainted with 
the manner of life among the Egyptians by personal observation. 
At the first view, these words appear without doubt to have refer- 
ence to an Egyptian watering machine described by Philo,^ with 
which they carried the water from the Nile and its canals into 
the fields. This machine, a wheel for raising water turned by the 
foot, is oven now in use in Egypt. Nevertheless, since the au- 

' De Confusionc Ling. p. 255. 
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thority of Diodorus, for the newness of tlio invention of tliis 
machine, scarcely aufficient of itself, (lie mentions ' tliat it was in- 
vented by ArchimedoB,) ia confirmed by the eircumstanco that 
this machine is not represented in the sculptures,* whilst the 
machine, now moat common for irrigation, the shadi^f, is found 
even on very ancient monuments,^ it is moat natural to refer tho 
words rather to the carrying of the water in which the foot has 
the most to do.* This process we find also represented on the 
Egj-ptian monuments.* Two men are there employed in watering a 
piece of cultivated land. They bear upon their shoulders a yoke 
with straps at each end, to which earthen vessels are fastened. 
They fill these with water from a neighbouring shadilf or from a 
pool, and carry it to the field. Another stands there with a bundle 
of herbs which ho appears to have just collected, by wliich 
tho plirase, ' like an herb-garden,' is very naturally suggested. 

6. The whole passage transfers us, in a manner inimitable by 
a 'modem writer, to the time in which the Israehtcs were sta- 
tioned midway between Egypt and Canaan, yet full of tho ad- 
vantages which they had enjoyed in the former land, and in 
want of a counterpoise to Uie longing desire for that which they 
had lost. 

■ I. 34. B. 87. ' Wilk. II. p. 5, 

' WUk. I. p. fi3. n. p. 4. Ro8. 11. 1. p.3M. 

* This does not roach the point, einre the passage in question docs not 
Beem to refer to tlie mode of distributing, but of supplying tho water. 
" Possibly," s&yi Dr Hohinson, 1. £42, " in more ancient times the water- 
wheel may have been smaller, and turned not by oxen, but by men press- 
ing upon it with tho foot, in tho same way ttmt water is still often drawn 
from wells in Poleetine, as we afterwards saw. MediArdescribuB one such 
machine in Cniro, where it was called Silkieli ttdSr bir riji, ' a watering 
muchino that turns by tho foot,' a view of which ho also subjoins." Tho 
testimony in regard to tho severity of the labour of irrigation is uniform. 
Lane, Mudem Egyptians, Vol.11, p. 24, speaking of the raising of water by 
the Shadilf, sayi, " Tlie operation ia estreraely laborions." Dr Robimon, 
p. JSil, also remarks : " The Shaduf has a toilsome occupation. His in- 
Btrument is exactly tho well-sweep of Now England in miniature, sup- 
ported by a cross-piece resting on two upright ]iosl« of wood or mud. His 
bucket ia of leather or wicker-work. Two of these instruments are usually 
fixed side by side, and the men keep time at their work, raising the water 
five (IT six feet. Where the banks are liiglior, two, three, and even four 
couples are thus employed, one above another." 

' Sou the engraving from Ileui [laagnn in Wilk. II, p. 137, and tho 
dcscrip. in Rot. II. 1. p.982-S. 
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DEUTERONOMY XVU. 16. 

Among the precepts for the king, Deut. chap. xvii. it is said, 
verse 16: "Only he shall not multiply horses to himself, nor 
cause the people to return to Egypt, so that he may multiply 
horses ; for the Lord hath said to you. Ye shall not return back 
again that way." It was shown in the Contributions,^ that the 
apprehension here spoken of, that the love of horses in the king 
could finally cause the whole people to return to Egypt, was en- 
tirely natural in Moses' time, when a uniting of the band just 
now severed appears not impossible, when the people from the 
most trivial cause uttered their longing for Egypt, or even their 
determination to return,* but not natural in the period of Solomon 
and the later kings. Indeed, such a thing could not even have been 
in Joshua's time, when the people had come to a full conscious- 
ness of their national independence, and every thought on the 
possibility of a re -union with the Egyptians was^obliterated. In 
same place it was also remarked, that Egypt also appears in this 
passage as the only country in which horses were raised, while in- 
deed, in the age of Solomon, Palestine was to a certain extent dis- 
tinguished for the same thing, so that it could no longer be sup- 
posed that a king who wished to be the possessor of many horses 
must go to Egypt. 

KIND TREATMENT OP THE ISRAJELITES BY INDIVIDUAL EGYPTIANS. 

DEUT. xxiii. 8, (70 

In the arrangement concerning those who are to be received in- 
to the congregation, and those who are to be excluded, in Deut. 
xxiii. 8, (7), it is said, " Thou shalt not abhor an Egyptian, 
because thou wast a stranger in his land." This passage implies 
that the Israelites received in some respects better treatment from 
individuals of the Egyptians separately, than from the State, so 
that the Israelites had cause for grateful regard to them in turn ; 
since the phrase, " For thou wast a stranger in his land,'^ is not a 
suflScient reason for the command, " Thou shalt not abhor an 
Egyptian," unless it means that the Egyptians performed the 

» Th. 3. S. 247-8. 

* See Exod, xiv. 11. Num. xi. 5, seq. ; xxi. 5, 7. 
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offices of hospitality to tlio Israelites, aud earned for tliemaolvua 
the claim of reciprocity. In accurate agreement with thia, we 
read in Exodus that God gave the Israelites, as they were de- 
parting, favour with the Egyptians, turned their hearts to them 
I in love and compaasiou, so that they gave them rich presents for 
I -their journey. The agreement is so nice a circumstance between 
passages bo entirely disconnected, is worthy of notice, as also the 
contents of each passage by itself. It is natural in a representa- 
tion drawn &om acquaintance with the actual condition of tilings, 
that the contradictions which real life always fiimiahes, should 
come in for a share ; a mythic representation, on the contrary, 
would certainly avoid this apparent contradiction, and would here 
leave to the Egyptians only hatred and hostility and a corres- 
pondent relation of the Israelites to them. 

iii. 12, 13. 

The precepts upon the not defiling of the camp, &c., in Deut, 
xxiii. 1 2, 13, reminds us of what Herodotus ' says of the Egyp- 
tians ; " They d/iapig jfpiuyrai in houses, and eat without, in the 
etreots ; for they tliink thattblngs which are unseemly, but neces- 
sary, must be done in secret ; hut what is not unseemly, before all 
the world."* If acustom of this kind had been established among 
the Egyptians, from among whom the Israelites came, it could 
not bo violated by the Israelites without offending against 
decorum, and the law comes iu with its mandates to obviate this 
difficulty. 

TURESniHO WITU OXEN, DEUT. XXV. 4. 

In Deut. xxv. 4, it is forbidden to muzzle tlie ox when ho tread- 
eth out the com. Both ancient writ«rs * and the monuments 
show that oxen were uaod in Egypt for threshing* Ckampol- 

' B. 2. c. as. 

* Compnre fiSlir conf^oniing the vnrj'Ing custom among the Gret-'ks, 
S. 8S7. 

* Soe B&Iir upon Herodotus. I. p. fi08. 

' Wilftintoa, in his 2d Sor., Vol. I. p. 85, wt[. gives ongroviiigs tiii<l a 
description of this same scene at Elethya. Ilii ititurpretid 'i"r- 

oglypbics diHera, howover, a littlo from thu one ia tli« texf 
from Gliddon : " TlireBh for yourselves, ([wico roped** 
for youTWivH, (twie-j,) motuurea for youraol* 
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lion says/ in describing the subterranean apartment at Elkab (Ele- 
thya), which belongs to the reign of Remeses Meiamun : " Among 
other things I have myself seen there the treading out or the 
threshing of the sheafs of grain by oxen ; and over the engraving 
may be read, in almost entirely phonetic characters, the song 
which the overseer sings while threshing : 

** Tread ye out for yourselros, 
Tread yo out for yourselves, 

O oxen ! 
Tread ye out for yourselves. 
Tread ye out for yourselves, 

the straw ; 
For men, who are your masters, 

the grain." 

' Of this same representation at Elethya, Mosellini * says : 
" They make a great heap of ears in the midst of the threshing- 
floor, and cause them to be trodden out by six oxen, which are 
kept in constant motion by a man who goes behind with a whip." 
In regard to the signification of the hieroglyphics, Hosellini 
agrees with Champollion. 

DEUTERONOMY XXvili. 56. 

In Deut. xxviii. 56, the " tender and delicate woman '' is men- 
tioned, " who would not adventure to set the sole of her foot upon 
the ground for delicateness and tenderness/' Here also we are 
reminded of the state of things in Egypt. The luxury of the 
Egyptian women exceeded that of all other nations.* 

ters." The same author also remarks, that similar songs may be found 
on the sculptured tombs of Upper Egypt. — In this same connection, it is 
said, that wheat and barley were abundantly cultivated in every part of 
Egypt, and that the former was harvested in about five and the latter in 
about four months after sowing. Compare Exod. ix. 81, 32, from vrhich 
it appears that the plague did not smite the wheat, because it was later * 
and also p. 119 of this volume. In Gen. xli. 22, we read, ^' seven ears 
came up in one stalk." Among the kinds of wheat in Egypt, according 
to Wilkinson, <* the seven-eared quality " may bo mentioned. *« It -^aa 
cropped a little below the ear ;" hence the Israelites could obtain straw or 
stubble for their brick, from the fields, when it was not furnished by their 
task-masters. 

» Briefo, S. » II. 1. p. 308. ^ Taylor, p. 173, 4. 



5; iv. 20; vi. 20, seq.; vii. 8, &c. 

In umerous pMsages of Deuteronomy, the Israelites are ad- 
moDJshed to keep the law, by reminding them of their sad eondi- 
tion in Egypt, and the favour shown in bringing them out — a 
motive which implies that the conseiouaneas of this condition and 
this favour was yet entirely fresh and lively, In Doitt, v. 15, 
after it had been aatd that the rest of the Sabbath shall be grant- 
ed to the servant, it is added : " And remember that thou wast a 
servant in the land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy God brought 
thee out thence." In the same verse is the duty of keeping the 
Sabbath holy, founded on the deliverance from Egypt. In chap, 
xxiv. 18, after the order not to pervert the right judgment of the 
stranger, or the fatherless, or take the widow's garment in pledge, 
it is said : " But thou shalt remember that thou wast a bondman 
in EgJ'pt, and the Lord ihy God redeemed thee thence : there- 
fore I command thee to do this tiling."' Similar references are 
found indeed in the earlier books.^ That they are especially 
numerous in Deuteronomy, is explained from the preponderance 
of the admonitory element in the hook ; from the fact that it, 
more than the remaining books, (which present the law in its bare 
objectivity,) appeals to the heart of the Israelites, iu order to 
bring the law nearer to it, which was one principal design of the 
I book. 



I We Lave reached the limit of our inquiry. /'. Bohlen, in his 
Introduction to Genesis,' supposes that the knowledge of Egypt 
which is found in the Pentateuch, can be wholly explained from 
the intercourse between the Israelites and the Egyptians in the 
I'Igo of Solomon. But those Egyptian references with which he 
Ivas acquainted, filled scarcely half a page;* and indeed, in order 
' \f> explain these from later circumstances, he was obliged to 
labour by availing himself of a number of " mistakes and inaccu- 
racies " with reference to Egypt, to bring counter-arguments for 
1 lator age of the narrator, and for his position out of Egypt. 



■ Compare ohnp. ir. 20 

• S<'c KxoH. xsii. SO ; 

• S. fl4. 



i. 20,soi]. ; Tii. 8; 



XV. IC; xvi. 12; xx!v.22. 
• S. «. 
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We have proved that these pretended " mistakes and inaccu- 
racies " are just so many proofs of the ignorance of him who al- 
leged them. We have also shown that the Egyptian references 
of the Pentateuch are beyond comparison more numerous and 
direct than was hitherto supposed.' The unprejudiced critic 
henceforth will be obliged to recognise in the connection of the 
Pentateuch with Egypt, one of the most powerful arguments for 
its credibility and for its composition by Moses. 



* In Exod. XXV. 12, seq., among other directions with regard to the 
constriiction of the ark, it is said, ^^ And thou shalt cast four rings of gold 
for it, and put them in the four corners thereof : and two rings shall be in 
the one side of it, and two rings in the other side of it. And thou shalt 
make staves of shittim-wood, and overlay them with gold. And thou 
shalt put the staves into the rings by the sides of the ark, that the ark 
may be borne with them." And it is seen from 1 Chron. xv. 2, 16, that 
" the Levites bare the ark on their shoulders." The similarity between 
this construction of the ark and the manner of moving it, and the proces- 
sion of shrines among the Egyptians, is too striking to be passed unnoticed. 
" One of the most important ceremonies," says Wilkinson^ ** was * the 
procession of shrines,' which is mentioned in the Rosetta Stone, and is 
frequently represented on the walls of the temples. The shrines were of 
two kinds : the one a sort of canopy ; the other an ark or sacred boat, 
which may be termed the great shrine. This was carried with grand 
pomp by the priests, a certain number being selected for that duty, who 
supporting it on their shoulders by means of long staves, passing through 
metal rings at the side of the sledge on which it stood, brought it into the 
temple, where it was placed upon a stand or table, in order that the pres- 
cribed ceremonies might be performed before it. The stand was also car- 
ried in the procession by another set of priests, following the shrine by- 
means of similar staves ; a method usually adopted for transporting lar^ 
statues and sacred emblems, too heavy or too important to be borne by 
one person." 
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MANETUO AND THE IIYCSOF, 



The prevailing opinion is, that Manetho ' was tlio chief of tha 
priests in Ueliopolis, who were the most distinguiBhed for learning 
of any iu Egypt, and wrote under the patronage of king Ptolemy 

■ The roasoninga of otir anthor upon the trustworthiness of Manetho, 
and the existence of the Hycsos, seem to us to partake somewhat of the 
nature of s)*ocial plesdiuf^. Ue may be right, but we nre not yet prepared 
to discard the testimony of those who are best qualified to judge in this 
matter. It is true, it must be very pleasant for tliose engaged in deci- 
pheritif; hieroglyphics, to find tlicir results verified hy an ancient author ; 
but can it he supposed that sQch men as Sir J, 0. Wilkimon, CkatnpoUion, 
Rtuellini, and other Egyptian orchFeologists, are all deeeiTed by this feel- 
ing? Their belief, as far as known, is uniform. WiSdnton (Va\.I.f.3S) 
says : " From the preceding extracts of Manetho, as from other passages 
in bis work, it appears reasonable to conclude that Egypt was atone time 
invaded and occupied by a powerful Asiatic people, who held the country 
in subjection ; and viceroys being appointed to govern it, these obtained 
the title of Poftor or Shepherd Kings. I have already shown there is au- 
thority for believing this event to have taken place in the early periods of 
Egyptian history, previous to the era of Osirtasen the First." He also 
says (p. 23): "I am, therefore, of opinion, that the irruption of the Pas- 
tors was anterior to the oreetion of any building now extant in Egypt, and 
lon|( before the accession of the seventeenth dynasty." Although Heng- 
stonborg has given us the view of Jtatriiini, we cannot forbear to quote a 
few lines from ifr GUiblon, who is supposed to agree in opinion with that 
author. We do it the more readily, as the passage sliowt the imperfect 
8tatc in which Hanetho is handed down to as, and thus answers some of 
tlie objections of our anthor. " This great work (of Manetho) has bt*n 
lost 1 and the r«Mliteovery of one copy of Manetho would bo the most de- 
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Pliilailt)l|>liiiA, by tlio aiil <if the writings found in the sanctuariea 
i)f the temples.' 

But thoro are fleveral strong objections to this opinion : 1. In 
the specification of the gode and demi-gods who ruled Egyptj* ac- 



sirable and satisfactory event tliat could be conceived in Egyptian, and yre 
may add, in universal history nnd chronology. As the work of an Egyp- 
tian, testifying the glory of his nation, it was jirobably conscientiously 
prepared ; although he may have allowed national pride to give a too par- 
tial colouring to his narration, and possibly an exaggerated view of his 
country's antiquity. But we can no longer be harsh in onr criticisms, 
seeing that to liis sixti'enth dynasty he i» confirmed bg the sculptures, while 
every new step of discovery that is made in hieroglyphics, gives some new 
confirmatory light in support of Manetho'a earlier arrangement. Again, 
becaitae we have only mutilated extracts of his original; one, a fragment 
preserved by Joaephus, whicli seems to have been copied, verbatim, from 
Maoetbo's work ; another is an nbsfract in the chronology of Syncellua, 
who did not even see the original book himself, but embodied in his com- 
pilation the extracts he found in Julius Africanus and Eusebiua. Within 
the lost few years, the discovery of an Armenian version of Eusebius, has 
added some better readings to those we formerly possessed. These writ- 
ers, Josephus, Eusebius, and Juliua Africanua, differ so much from each . 
other in the several portions of Manetho's history, of which they present 
the estraota, that, in their time, either great errors had crept into the 
then-esisting copies of Manotho, or one or more of them were corrupted 
by design ; especially in the instance of Eusebius, who evidently eup- 
preesed some parts, and mutilated others, to mnfae Manetiio, by a pious 
fraud, conform to his own peculiar and contracted system of coatDogony." 
The absence of all indications of the Hycsoa on the monuments is account- 
ed for, as is seen, by Wilkinson, from the antiquity of their irruption. If 
(as Rosellini supposes,) they ruled Lower Egypt, while the seventeenth 
dynasty of Theban kings reigned in Upper Egypt, it is not certain that 
monuments of them may not yet he found. It is also not strange that no 
mention is made of the Hycsos in the Bible ; for the lineage of tho Pha- 
roahs, under whom they lived, would be of little consequence to tbo 
Jews. T, 

' See e. g. Heeren, Ideen Aeg. S. 426. 

' According to ancient writers, tho Egyptians claimed to have been ruled 
first by the gods or Auritae and then by the demi-gods or Mestraeans, who 
were succeeded by Menes, tho first human king. But WilkiTiaon aays, 
there are positive grounds for the conviction that no Egyptian deity was 
supposed to have lived on the earth ; even the story of Osiris's rule in this 
world was purely allegorical and intimately connected with the most pro- 
found and curious mystery of their religion. It is probable that the ear- 
liest government of the country was a hierarchy, and the succession of the 
different gods to (be sovereignty of the country would then be explained 
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oordiug to Manetho, before mon, a remarkable ignorance of Egyp- 
tian divinity is exhibited, a strange mingling of Greek and Egyp- 
tian names of deities, — Mars, Apollo, and Ammon, are found na 
demi-gods, and Jupiter Amtnon is divided into two divine persons, 
&e. From these faets, upon which Jahlonski ' as long ago as his 
time, and after him and copying from him Meiners * commented, 
RoselUni^ has justly argued that this list was drawn up by one 
entirely unacquainted with Egyptian affairs. But when he proceeds 
further : The list cannot therefore be taken from the books of 
Manetho, this therefore ia well founded only on the supposition 
that llosdlini's prejudice in favour of Manetho is just. Until 
further proofs are adduced, we are perfectly satisfied that that 
which is an argument against the part is also against the whole, 
BincB every trace of a later interpolation of this part, while the 
whole existed without it, ia wanting. 

2. In the notices of Manetlto upon the Hycsoa, preserved in 
Josephus* it is said of the first king of the Hycsos : " But since 
he found in the Sa'itic nome a very convenient city, which lay on 
tiie east side of the Bubastic channel," &c. This geographical 
designation involves an evident contradiction, A city could not 
be situated at the same time in the Sa'itic nome and east of the 
Bubastic arm of the Nile. For the Saitic nome lay in the weateni 
part of the Delta; the Bubastic channel, on thGotherhand,isthesame 



t by that of the respcttivB collegea of jiriests. "Tlie Egyptinns justly riili- 

|> <ul^ tlie Greukfl for pretending to derive their origin from deities. Tlwj 

B^riiowod UecatiDus and llcnxlotus a series of three handred and forty-livu 

L,htgh-pric»t8, each of whom, they oWrved, was ' a man, kou of atuan,' 

no instance the descendant of a god : thus censuring tho fully of 

Hcutttcnv, who claimed n deity as his Bixtccnth nnccstor. Such is tiio 

meaning; of the expression in Herodotus, 'apirotni^, son of n pirumJH ;* 

and it is singular tlmt the historian should not have understood the signi- 

fioition of tho word romi, (man, or pirumi, tho man,) as the somo alone 

Bnfiiees to point it out."— WUfrinwn, Vol. I. p. 1". 

' Panth, Aeg. Proll. p. 67, tcq. Inreforence to those things this author 
tny«: Totus animi peudeo, aneopsquehacreoquodDamdoKriptorishnjus, 
■Wit diligentin, ant pcritia, aut accuratione, aut bonadenl<tuo Ado judicium 
o debcam, and therefore was in tho best way, with their help, to pcr- 
^Mive the indications of tho truth. 

■ RGligionsgeseh. dor altcstcn Volkcr, besundcrs dcr Acgj-pltT, S, 122, 
' Vol. L 1. p. 12. 

• Contr. Ap. I. M ; K.V^i- r* h- iwjir; n^iUln'Ty naXif iirirdiprir.iriji'. 
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witli the Pelusijic, tlie most eastern of all. Lakcmacher,' iu order 
to avoid tliia difficulty, wiijlies for — ' iu ilie Saitio nome,' to read — 
' in the Sethroitic nonie.' So Ed. Bernhard, This is very well if 
it ia onlyfirat shown that Matielko was a native Egyptian who lived 
in the time of Ptolemy Pbiladolphua. In the meantime, how- 
ever, we intend to make use of this argument to show the op- 
posite. 

Others suppose that by Saia ia not meant the nome known in 
the west, but another much more easterly, commonly called Tanis, 
from which Herodotus borrowed hia designation of Saitic ami of 
the Nile, while liis other accounts have reference to the western 
Sais.' But the passage of Herodotus ^ spoken of, can be of no 
service to Manetho. It is granted Ibat it is very probable that 
the Tanitic arm of the Nde is called in it tlie Saitic, as even 
Strabo * seems to have admitted, who in the words, " the Tan- 
itic arm of the Nile, which some call the Saitic," by ' some ' pro- 
bably means Herodotus. But the attempt to explain tbie renam- 
ing of the Tanitic arm of the Nile by supposing that Tanis is 
called SaVa, is most improbable. Either Herodotus made a mis- 
take in writing, or what is more probable, he designatea as the 
Saitic, the arm of the Nile which bounds the Saitic uome on tha 
East. But if Tanis had been called Sais, a city over the Bu; 
tic channel could not lie in the Tanitio-Saitic nome. The Ej 
tian nomes were small, and one being on this side of the Bubi 
tic Nile-arm, could the less extend over it, since the land on the 
two sides of this channel was carefully divided, and that beyond 
it was not considered aa belonging to Egypt proper.* Besides, we 
know the names of the nomee in the region without the Pelusiac 
arm of the Nile," Let any one judge whether so great ig- 
norance of the geography of his native land can be account- 
ed for in a noble Egyptian of the time of Ptolemy Phila- 



3. In the account concerning the Hycsos it is said : " But their 
whole nation were called ilycaoa, i, e. shepherd -kin^. For Hyc 
signifiea in the sacred tonguCj a king, but sos means shepherd, 

• Obs. Phil. 6. 323. • Mannert. alt. Geog. 10. 1. p. 563. 
■ B. 2. c. 17. ' B. 17. p. 802. 
' Compare Cham pel lion, L'Eg. a. I. Phar. 2. p. 269. 

• Compare Cellariua. Not. Ortiis Ant. ed. t-chwarz II. p. 709 
pollioii, 2. p. 277, sei|. 



and shepherda in the common dialect, and from these two is the 
word Hycaoa compoimdod." ' There ia nowhere else any trace 
found of the co-existence of a sa«red and common dialect in Egypt, 
aa ia here implied. The author, in his great ignorance of Egyp- 
tian affairs, puts in the place of a difference between sacred and 
common writing, the difference between the sacred and common 
language. The unfortunate attempt of Latronne in Champol- 
lion'a " Pr&ia '"to justify Manttho for this distinction between 
the sacred and common lauguage, shows only to what violence the 
prejudice in favour of Manetho leads. If we look critically at thia 
one circumstance, the gross ignorance of the author, which ia re- 
vealed in thia expression in regard to the Egyptian language, wa 
shall have sufficient ground for freeing ourselves from this preju- 
dice. Moreover, some suspicion with regard to the author's 
knowledge of Egyptian language, arises ako frrjm the fact tliat 
Hyc, which according to one declaration must mean king, and 
according to another captive — no slight difference — is found 
elsewhere neither in the one or the other signification.' 

4. Manttho refers his notices as to their original source, to 
certain columns in the Seriadic land, engraved in the sacred 
dialect, and with sacred letters by Thoth, the first Herme.-i, 
whose contents were translated before the deluge, from the sacred 
dialect into the Greek language, and written upon papyrus, 
were deposited by Af/athodamon the son of the second Her- 
mes, the father of That, in the sanctuaries of the temples of 
Egypt.* 

The prominent doubt which arises here is, how an Egyptian uf 

' 'BKuXiiro ii T& nifiwaf abrHv »voc licai-t. roBro li iori fiaaiUli woij^fic 
TA rdp ii* KoH' iipJv fXAiiaar flaaiXia tfq/mit-ii, ri ti bvq iroifiii' tati luj 
■'Si/ilv'c raril ri)v ioivtIv liAXiiroir inl uliTw aviTtSlfitvuv yinTai ticiriuc. 

• P. 407. 

' " In liii^ae Copticao monumeDtia oninibui^" enys Jnblotiski Von, 

Aeg., Opoae, t. p. 357, concerning J7^ in the sonsc uf king, " quat- imI 

, manuB no^tnu pcrvencro, vocis istiua vcsti^.-i uiitlii uccurnml." Tbc same 

anthor remarks tliat iho meauiug eaptice h jutrt as little copalle of proof, 

p.3fl2. 

piKaltJfaiiixaai rixapaerijpiBfilviuv Jii OiS rov t|imtov 'Efjiai, 4 ip;t(v<ttJ«iBiiv 

ftird r6r tartiKXvfitiv i* r^fiipa; JmUitrou tlfniy'SSXiii/lla fwn^v yfip/iaaiv 

lipoyXpfutalc, 4 iroTtSiyrw iu yli^Xoi; iri ToS ' Aya^tialiioiKit, vinu rnii 

, hi-ripau 'Kpfinif. varic fi roT- TAt Sf rorc ilvroiQ riv Iipuf Aiyi'irrni', 

i^yncolli Chrenognpkia, p. 40, nl. Geur. 1. 1. ji. ~'Z. cd, Duim. 



high rank of tliB tiuio of Ftolemy PhilaJi'liihus could believe that 
ekon ill tho most remotft antiquity, there could be any necossity 
of tiniek tranelations iu his own land, and that these translations 
were deposited in the archives of the templea. Zoega endeavours 
to avoid tliie doubt, which he sees very niuch endangers tlie re- 
putation of Maaetho, by a change of the text. According to him, 
Manflho must have written, instead of "in the Greek langniage," 
" in the common dialect." ' But the change is of little advantage 
to Manetko, for had he written as Zoega supposes he did, he 
would here again merit the reproach of making a distinction be-^ 
tween the sacred and common dialect, an error which he indeed 
fell into in another place. Further, the change propose 
unwaiTanted one ; such a one is allowed only in a writer of esta 
blished reputation. Finally, why should the translation from thi 
sacred dialect into the common one be mentioned ? It should evi 
dently have been specified how the author obtained his knowle< 
of Greek. This writer even claims for the writing, in its Qrt 
fonn, divine authority. All such attempts for the vindication i 
Manetko, (to which also that of Heyne " belongs, who eets down 
without argument all of that which Syncdlus copies from the pro- 
face of Manetho as spurious,) would have been spared, if the 
attention had been directed not to particular things merely, butj 
if, on the other hand, all which is related had been taken at onoi 
into view. 

A second suspicion arises from the mentioning of columns in 
the Seriadic land. A Jewish fable, of similarity which cannot be 
mistaken, is furnished by Josephus? Traditions of certain Egyp- 
tian columns are found even at a very early period, but in the.J 
form in which it is found in Manetho, it is of Jewish origiit,J 
This is clear, since in it as in Josephus, information is given itt 
reference to the fiood. On account of the impending 3ood theyfl 
were erected. But of the flood, original Egyptian tradition knowaa 

■ He saye, De Obeliscis, p. 3(f : SceipBisse Manethonem tW r. 
fiiivt)v t. (I'c riji' Koiv^u SiiXiKTov quovia certarem pignore : at Graeds C) 
pilatoribuH ij koiv^ ^mvii erat li i'XXfjvic. 

' In der Gott. Comm. Vol. V. Hist. p. 103. 

' Arch. 1. C. 2. § 3: Oi drf S^9du ao^lav t/^v wipi to el-pdvu 
nvTUV liaroviiiiaiv iTrivoijaav' tnrip li too p^ lia^uyiiv rote dv^puwove r 

ivpill^va, n-fiDEipiiKuroi; d^aviapiv 'ASapoo TiDv iXiav laiaSai irrrfVac !i 

TTOi^ailiivoi, T^vptv it itXivSoti, r^v ^ hkpav Ik XlSiav, d/ifoTipati; tviypa\f/at 
rd iHpijfiiyo pivci f uj;pi TOv Siupo Kari y^r riiv Stpiri^n. 
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notliiiig at all, as goiierally in all heathen antiquity no single re- 
ference to it uticoniiectod with Jewish influence appears, so that 
it is wretchedly uncritical to make use of these heathenish notices 
in confirmation or deprecation of the Mosaic history. Before they 
are made use of, some one account of the deluge in heathen writers 
should be referred to, of an earlier dato thau that of this composi- 
tion. 

Now it is granted that a possibility remains, even if we allow 
that this tradition is of Jewish origin, that an Egyptian writer 
as early as the time of Ptolemy Phitadelphua could avail himself 
of this, but it is not jirubable ; for tiio whole Jewish system 
of tradition of this kind appears to belong specially to a later 
time. 

That the Seriadic land is Utopian is shown by the fact that all 
attempts to discover it have been vain ; ' but upon this we do 
not wish to lay any great stress. It serves, however, for the 
counteraction of the current prepossession iu favour of the true 
historical character of Manetho's work, but It does not make it 
entirely impossible that the author lived as early as the reign of 
Philadelphua. So the Hycsoa-city Avaris isjust as v^ty sought 
as the Seriadic Land. ChampoUion* following the example of 
Larcher, seeks to show that Avaris is Herijopolis ; but he docs 
this merely by a comparison of what Manetlio says of the posi- 
tion of Avaris, with the situation of Heroopolis. No other 
writer mentions an Egyptian city Avaris ; and that the author 
had need to fear the control of geographers he himself betrays, 
I einco he takes refuge Ui a region uot very accessible to thoui, 
I and hints that the name Avaris belongs not to common lan- 
guage, but hears a higher charuj^ter, has a ntysttcal signifi- 
cance." ■ 

5. The striking coincidence of that which Jfone(Ao relates con- 
I cerning the Jews, with the declarations of such writers as Charr- 
mon, Lysimachus, Apion, and Apolloniua Molo, who all of them 
lived under the Roman dominion, render it improbable that he 
wrote as early as tlie age of Philadelphus. If the parallel narra- 
tives are compared with each other, it will be found improbable, if 



■ ('omporc Zocgn, p. 36. 

* t^g. 1. 1. Phar. 2. p. S7. scq. 

' In one passage, wnXnoiiiviiv dwb tiv 

I lecoud, f«n li 4 roXri; rnru nji' ituXoyia 



; npiaiai; ^toKayiai k 
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not directly impossible, that some centuries should elapse between 
the times of their composition ; and the more so as the traces of 
Egypt io-Greek persecution against Jews, upon which these ac- 
counts are founded, cannot be referred to in the period of the 
Ptolemies, and especially of the more ancient Ptolemies. This 
persecution, on the contrary, meets us first in the time of the 
Romans. For the third book of the Maccabees evidently belongs 
to this latter period, and transfers its circumstances to the time of 
the Ptolemies.' Moreover, this persecution against the Jews, in 
the time of the earlier Ptolemies, is not only not demonstrable 
from history, but it could scarcely have existence in it. Philo 
and Josephus both show, in numerous passages, that the head- 
quarters of this persecution was Alexandria ; that it grew out of 
the jealousy which the Egyptian inhabitants of that place cherish- 
ed against those of Jewish origin ; and that the Egyptians drew 
the Greeks and Romans into a partnership of their aversion.* 
Now the circumstances which called forth the persecution in 
Alexandria, did not exist there at all under the first Ptolemies. 
The inhabitants consisted originally only of Greeks and Jews. 
Upon the latter, both Alexander and Ptolemy Lagus bestowed 
great favours, and administered justice to them equally with the 
Greeks.' Not until later, did the Egyptians come in among them 
by degrees ; and were, as intruders, subjected to great degrada- 
tion ; as for example, they were punished for crime in a far more 
severe manner than the Greeks and the Jews, who were on the 
same footing with the Greeks.* The position of these Egyptian 

* Dahne, (Darstellung der Judisch-Alex. Religionspbil. I. S. 25,) it is 
allowed, supposes that the most important facts of the narrative must be 
considered as worthy of confidence ; but the opposite was long ago proved ; 
and besides, it is perfectly clear to every one who reads the book, and has 
sufficient knowledge of the world not to start with the presumption that 
every thing which claims to be history, must at least have a historical 
basis. 

* In proof of this, see Philo in Flaccum, p. 969, 71, 76, De Legatione 
ad Cajum, p. 1615, 16, and Josephus contr. Apion, B. 2. c. 8, may be 
compared. 

" Josephus contr. Ap. 2. 4. Arch. B. 12. 1 . 

* Compare Philo in Flaccum, p. 976 : Twv fiaffTiyiov eiffl ^ta^opai ^la/cE/c- 
pifiBvai Kard Ttjv ttoXiv Trpbg to, tmv rvirrta^ai fieWovrwv a^iwfiaTa' rovg fikv 
yap Aiyvirriovg hspaig aUi^KT^ai fffifif^kpijKe, (^ TrpoQ IHpijJv, roig Sk 'AXe^av- 
dpsag (TTrd^aig ^ virb (TTra^/y^opwi/ 'A\i^avdpeu)v. Among those called Alex- 
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inhabitants of Alexandria were ao low, ihat many entirely abjured 
their Egj-ptian origin. Thus Josepkus ' relates of Apion, that 
be was born in an oasis of Egypt ; but ashaiued of liia Egyp- 
tian origin, he pretended to be an Alexandrian. The moat im- 
portant passage concerning this nhole matter, and that which best 
serves for the confirmation of our hj'pothesis, namely, that first in 
later times the causes were in operation which called forth such 
representations as those of Manetho, is found in Josephua, and is 
extant only in Latin.' 

Thoae objections lie against the hypothesis that Manetho, as a 
native Egyptian of high rank, wrote under Ptolemy Pliiladelphus, 
and show that ho or the individual who appropriated his name, 
(which was perliaps an honoured one,) beloogtid to a far later 
period. In favour of the correctness of the commonly rei^ived 
opinion, we have only the author's own testimony. But bow such 
authority can be allowed for tliis purpose, is inconceivable, 
when it is considered, that the same individual who claims to 
have lived in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and pro- 
fesses to be an Egyptian high-priest, at the same time assures 
tis that his original sources of information are thoee fabulous co- 
lumns, and his secondary source the contents of a Greek translation 
made even before the flood, and laid up in the archives of the 
temple. How can any confidence be placed in the word of a man 
who is convicted of such palpable falsehoods in so important a 
matter? ■ 



' AndriaUB, the Jews belong, according to liim. Tlicy were beaten wltli the 

IXivdipidirfpaic and ToXinruiripoic /jdoriEn". 

' Conlr. Ap. 2. 3, 

• Contr. Ap. 2. 6. " Any ono who searches," he asya, " will find that 
guch citi»ms aa Apion wore tiie authora uC BiHlitic)n in Alexandria." — 
Donoc eiiim Groeci fucre et llncudones hanc civitiitcni tencntes, nullitni 
seditioncm adversua nos gcsscre, snl antiquis uessere solctmitntibus. Cuni 
rero multitudo Aegyptiorum cri'vissot inter eos, propter conrusiunoa tctn- 
porum, etiam hoc opus semper e*t odditum. Nostrum vero genus per- 
tuansit purum. [psi igitur mulmtino bujus fiiere prinaipinm, neqnaquam 
popiilo Macedonicam buhente ccin»<taniiam, notine pmdentiani Gmecam, 
■ed cunctia scilicet ntentibiis nialU moribus Aegyptioram et antiqiiii iiii- 
mieitias adversum nos cxcrccntibus. Y. diverra namqiie (actum est, quod 
nobis impropcrure pmcsuuiunt. Nam cum plurimi eonim non opporttnio 
juB ejus oiritatis obtinoaiit, pcrcgrinos vocant eoa, qui hoc privilegium ad 
omnc* impetrano noscimtur. Nam Aegyptiis nequo regum quisiiiiani 
vitletur jot civitatia fuiEsc Itirgitus noqiie nunc quilibet imperatorum. 
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The suspicion of deception increases when we recollect that we 
strictly have not to do with a writer of history, but with one of 
that class least of all to be trusted, among whom literary deception 
has always been the order of the day. With an almost natural 
confusion it is now very commonly overlooked, although perfectly 
clear, that Maneihds work has not properly a historical design ; 
that it was not his main object to give history ; but this rather 
serves him as a foundation for his peculiar structure. According 
to his own declaration in his letter to Ptolemy Philadelphus,^ his 
writings comprise the answer to the question put to him by 
Ftolemy, (I will leave it for others to inquire whether this question 
is in accordance with the manner of thinking of a king,) upon the 
things which shall come to pass in the world, ir£p\ twv fieXKdyraty 
T^ KotTfjL^ yiyyea^ai, as also the inscriptions on those pillars mention- 
ed by JosephuSy of which those of Manetho are a copy, were not 
of a historical but theological character ; they were said to pre- 
serve the hidden wisdom of the fathers for their posterity. 
Whence, we simply remark, Manetho took that which was of sub- 
ordinate importance to him, his history, we have not so much as 
his declaration : he has not himself even referred back to the temple 
archives, as his friends and admirers assert, though they do it in- 
considerately, — since Josephus, setting them the example of trans- 
ferring that which belongs to prediction to history, furnishes then 
no confirmation in this error. If Manetho had done this, it 
would not contribute at all to the advantage of his credibility, but 
would rather be a detriment to it. For how could the assertion 
that he drew from the archives, according to the miserable and 
current manner, so little to the honour of our critical age, be is- 
olated ; how could it be separated from the absurdities with which 



* This letter is given entire, as found in the Latin version of the Chro- 
nographia of Syncellus, p. 73. 

" Ad Ptolemaeum Philadelphum Manethonis Sebennytae epistola : 

Ptolemaeo Philadelpho regi magno Augusto Manetho sacerdos et sacro- 
rum per Aegyptum penetralium notarius, genere Sebennyta, urbe Helio- 
poli, domino meo Ptolemaeo salutem. 

De rebus omnibus nobis tuo iussu, rex magne, propositis attente cogit- 
andum est. Hac de causa interroganti tibi de iis quae mundo accident, 
quaeque ex libris ab primogenitore tuo ter maguo Mercurio conscriptis 
mihi sunt nota, prout imperasti, cuncta manifestabuntur. Vale mihi, 
dorniuc mi rex.' 



jf 
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this assertion is so closely united ? How inappropriate this is, 
Zoega felt ; he thinks it necesEary to defend Manetko against the 
opinion, that he affirms that he received his historical facts from the 
same source from which his prophecies are derived. He could, 
Zoeffa supposes, have very probably received hia hiatory from 
other fountains,' Thia we willingly grant ; but must yet remark, 
that we could not expect that great care and conacientiousness 
would be exercised in tlie choice and use of his historical aouices 
by one who, in the specification of those from which his prophecies 
are taken, so plainly shows LimaeLf a vain boaster, and one who, 
since hia object, ' ex professo,' is to retail prophecies, is a boaster 
by profession. 

Further, the suspicion of deception is also intimated, in that it 
is the same Ptolemy Philadelphus at whoso suggestion the book 
ia said to be composed ; precisely the one among all princes to 
whom it would first occur to an impostor to dedicate hia work. 
Tlic passages of ancient authors, wliicli show that the exertions of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus with regard to learning, and especially in 
reference to the increase of the Alexandrian Library, were very 
much praised, are found collected in Hody'' and Stahr? The 
many un authenticated stories which are fastened upon the fact 
that Ptolemy Philadelphua took a strong interest in learning, go 
BO far that he at last was even made out to be an autiior.* 
Ptolemy has by degrees become expressly a mj-thic personage. 

Let not the striking analogy, which, as soon as we recognise in 
the claims of Manetho mere pretension, we have in the writings 
of the Pseudo-Ariateas, be overlooked. As Manetho professes to 
be a high-priest of the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, so Aristeaa 
claims to be a noble officer at the court of the same king. There 
is certainly nothing more absurd than to attempt, in the manner 
of a base Juste milieu in criticism, to obt^n from the work of 
Aristcas also a share of historical truth ; as, for example, Partkey^ 
supposes that .Irisleaa'a statement in regard to the seventy-two 
learned men is to be reduced to a half or a fourth ! The only 

" Etinin ad hoc att^ndendiim," he says, " qaod ipse ex Tlcnncticit 
. iiti'lia riitarornm cognitioneni se bausisw scribit, noti rcgiiniliJBturiuii,fiiNu< 
aliis monumontis congewre potuH." 
' Do Blbliconim Textibus origiiialibiis. 

• Aristotelia, Th. 2. S. 61 ff. * Slalir, S. 03. 

• Du» Ali'sandniisi'lie Slusoum, Btrliii, IBOT, S. OK, 
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proper course ia, on the other Iiand, to seek to destroy the last 
thread of the tissue of lies, and acknowledge that the circumstance, 
that the translation of the Books of Moses was made in obedience 
to the command of Ptolemy Philadelphus, cannot be considered 
as even furnishing a historical basis for the fiction. The whole 
reference in which the Alexandrian translation is placed to the 
Egyptian king, belongs to the vanity of the Jews, which has called 
forth so many similar fictions. The choice of Philadelphus in 
preference to others was caused by the fact that the name of this 
king had become classical for the time in this department, and 
the Alexandrian translation is the simple product of the wants of 
the Jews at Alexandria. What Parthey^ says : "As Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, influenced by his curiosity in reference to historical 
subjects in general, summoned seventy-two interpreters for the 
translation of the Jewish religious books, so he caused the ancient 
Egyptian chronicles to be translated by the learned high-priest 
and temple-scribe, Manetho, from the hieroglyphic writing into 
Greek,*' is true, but in an entirely difierent sense from that of the 
author, namely, in that he did the one as little as the other ; but 
Manetho and Aristeas, in every respect a ' par nobile fratrum/ for 
similar reasons had recourse to him. 

If any doubt yet remains in regard to rejecting the testimony 
which one so confirmed in falsehood as Manetho gives of himself 
it may yet be considered, that we have under the name of Manetho 
also another work, the Apotelesmatica, and that the author of 
this work also, who in the declaration of his sources of information 
agrees 2 so accurately with our author, dedicates his book to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and makes mention of his wife Arsinoe, but this 
statement of his sources is now almost unanimously declared to 
be false, and indeed on much more trivial grounds than those on 
which we have relied in the rejection of his testimony for himself, 
in the work under discussion.^ 



' P. 165. 

* He asserts, in B. 5. v. 1, 2, that he has derived his information 
i^ aSvTLJv UpvSv /3ij3Xoiv, i^ Kpv^ifiutv ffrrjXiSvf SLq jj^paro Trdvffo^og EpfjiTjg. 

* So according to Zoega, p. 255, the author of the Apotelesmatica is a 
" man minime Aegyptius, Manethonis nomen sat impudenter mentitus," 
and forsooth because he " omnia ea, quae ad funerum curam pertinent 
Aegyptiis patrio ritu sanctissime obeunda, adspematur." Compare also 
Meiners, 1. c. S. 122 ff. 



The testimony of other writers whicL substautiatea Manetho's 
accouDt of himself, is not in existeuce. There is no mention made 
of him by any writer who preceded tUelime of the Boman dominion. 
It is of little consequence, that one so credulous and uncritical, 
and BO entirely governed by interest as Josephs, and who even 
tranefera' writers evidently Jewish to the Gentiles, gives credit to 
his testimony of himself, and does not even express a suspicion of 
forgery. It is only necessary that the object of the quotations 
which Joaepkus gives from Manetho he taken into view. Greek 
writers have called in question the antiquity of the Jewish nation. 
Joscphus wishes to confute their testimony from the Egyptians 
and Phoenicians, nations who are much more worthy of confidence 
in historical matters than the Greeks. It is plain that it was for 
the interest of Josephus to magnify the trustworthiness of Manetho. 

But special importance is attached to the contents of the work, 
which are said to perfectly substantiate the claim which the author 
makes for the honourable origin of the work. In praise of its eiccel- 
lence, tliose especiaUyare exhausted who have employed thoni.-^elves 
in modem times in the restoration of the Egyptian chronology 
and history from her native monuments. Rut it appears to us, 
that these commendations arise far leas from the thing itself, than 
from the certainly very natural and pardonable desire, in so doubt- 
ful an undertaking, to have at least some one firm hold, a more 
certain framework on which individual facts, as they appear, can 
rest, a test for the correctness of things which are of doubtful ac- 
ceptance. Nevertheless, lids favour, shown to Manetho, rests only 
on the king's names which are found. But if we here leave 
general assertions, and direct our attention to particulars, in order 
to see how far these encomiums have received confirmation from 
the latest discoveries, it will be perceived that they are not so im- 
portant as might properly have been expected after such eulogies, 
even if we receive the data without question, from those who, with 
regard to them, are somewhat exposed to suspicion, since they start 
with the necessity of admitting an agreement between Manetho 
and the monuments. 

Manetho begins with tlie rule of the gods and demi-goda. It is 
■ evident of itself, that the monuments hero furnish no confirmation. 
I But after such a beginning it is improbable from the nature of llie 



' Sim, d. g. Contr. A p. 1 . :^1, 
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case, that he, as soon as he brings the first human kings upon the 
stage, will change forthwith from a writer of fiction or romance to 
a historian. Thus our very well grounded suspicion is found, on 
closer examination, to be confirmed in a remarkable manner. The 
most zealous friends of Manet ho must acknowledge, that for this 
whole first fifteen dynasties, the monuments furnish almost en- 
tirely nothing, and that little can be adduced from them in con- 
futation of the assumption, that Manetho has done as Syncellus^ 
did, who from his own invention gave names to the kings of the 
twentieth dynasty, which were omitted by Munetho, Wilkinson^ 
says : Whether any dependence can be placed on the names and 
number of the kings of those dynasties, is a matter of great doubt. 
The monuments indeed furnish no assistance in this portion of early 
history, except perhaps in so far as the names in the later dynas- 
ties of Manetho are similar to those on the monuments. Rosel- 
lint 3 says : " Shall the whole epoch which precedes the so called 
sixteenth dynasty be considered fabulous ? I venture neither to 
affirm or deny if This author then summons every thing in 
order to furnish at least some confirmation of Manetho from the 
monuments of this period. What he adduces is as follows : The 
name of the man who, according to Manetho, heads the succes- 
sion of human rulers is found on the walls of the Ramesseion, in 
the representation of a religious train, in which the statues of the 
predecessor of the king are carried in procession by the priests. 
Rosellini thinks he has discovered the Suphis of Manetho, the 
Cheops of Herodotus, in a tomb in the pyramids. His inscrip- 
tion, according to this author, reads — Suten Oveb Sciuso ; which 
he translates — il pare sacerdote o propheta Sciuso.^ Likewise in 
the tombs of Geezeh, Rosellini affirms that he has found the name 
Sensciuf. This is said to be the second Suphis of Manetho, the 
Sensuphis or Sensaophis of Eratosthenes, which according to 
Rosellini must signify the brother of Suphis. Besides also there 
are three other king's names, but those which correspond are 

' Page 91. « Vol. I. p. 18. 

" Vol. 1.1. p. 111. 

* Ros. p. 126 seq. Compare II. 1. p. 36. HI. 1. p. 2 seq. The same 
name written Koufou has more recently been discovered upon the stones, 
of the great pyramid at Memphis. Compare Lepsius in the Eclaircisse- 
mens sur le ccrcuil du roi Mycerinus traduits do T Anglais et accompagiieg 
de notes par Lenormant, Paris, 1839, p. 44 seq. 



nut found in thu liHts of Manetho.^ Tlie disconnected nanie.i of 
three kings Uien is all that the monuments in this period furnish 
for the confirmation of the lists of Manetho, or rather all tbej 
seem to furnish. It la true, Roseliini affirms that he has discov- 
ered a considerable numhor of other names of kings, which he 
from uncertain conjecture places in the fifteenth dynasty ; but 
their names hare no relationship to those of Manelho, and 
these supposed facts can therefore furnish no verification of hia 
list,' 

Roseliini ^ seeks to avert from his favourite the hazardous con- 
sequences whicli result from this silence of the monuments, — ^the 
" great void beyond ihe sixleenth dynasty, where only a few and 
disconnected fragmt^nts of earlier cultivation and civilization ap- 
pear as little oiises in the desert," — by the hypothesis tJiat the 
Hycsos have destroyed all earlier monuments ! Consequently 
the Hycsos alone must have accomplished what a whole succes- 
sion of conquerors for thousands of years togetlicr, have not been 
able to do, to say nothing of the absurdity of the attempt to sup- 
port another fable by that of the Hycsos. These Hycsos must 
always bo such as to answer the purposes of liosdlini, a diligent 
scholar, and in his own province highly worthy of respect, but 
one who has, in historical criticism, too little discrimination. In 
their pretended second irruption having become civilized, they 
nmst have left untouched all the tnouuments which were erect- 
ed by the monarcha of the eighteenth d;^'nasty after their first 
expulsion ! ' 

The Tablet of Abydos also appears against the credibility of 
Manelho in the first fifteen dynasties. The first eleven dynasties 
of Manetho comprised 192 kings, the thirteenth alone sixty. In 
the Tablet of Abydos, on the contrary, the sncceaaion of kinga 
wliicli forms the eighteenth dynasty begins with number forty-one. 
liosellini has here also a ready means of escape. Ho supposes 

■ Rob. Vol. 1. 1. p. 132. 

• Sinca tlie appoaranco of RosuUiiii's work, the name Meiikore a sup- 
pOBed to have been deciphered ii{ion n coffin discoverc] in tXm third pyra- 
mid of Uemphis, and it is raid to be the sanie as the Menckeret, who 
according to Manetho was the fourth king of the fourth Mcmphitic dyn- 
asty, and the Myccrinus of Herodotus, wlio according to liint built this 
aunie pyramid. Compare the work of Lenomuiut, alwro referred U>, 
V- 



.scq. 
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that tlio Tablet reftrs merely to tlie Tliebaii kings. But tins ifl'l 
assumed merely from his regajxl to Mauelho. The succession of | 
hia predeeeasors in authority over Egypt appeiirs on this monu- 
tiK^nt at the roqueat of Remeses the Tliird. 

Finally, if we consider Manetko m worthy of confidence in tho >J 
first fifteen dyuastiea, wo assume for the Egyptian kingdom i 
duration wliich is opposed to tho probability, the analogy, and thft J 
chronology of the Pentateuch, which, judge of it as we will, is yel 
even more worthyof faith than aikfanef^o. AccordingtoMimc^A 
it is 4750 years from Menes until the Persian invasion, withoi^ 
reckoning the fourteenth dynasty.' The hj'pothesis, that 1 
dynasties are contemporaneous, by which it was formerly soughlJ 
after the example of Eusebius, to reconcile Manetho with tb| 
Mosaic chronology, may now, since the researches of Plath, atM 
especially of Rosellim,^ be considered as entirely obsolete, s 
though it is still asserted with a tone of so much confidence in hia-l 
torical writings, which are very much read. The sacred writinga<l 
recognise everywhere only one king over all Egypt. Just so, not ' 
only Herodotus, Diodorus, and Manetho himself, but also, what 
is of more importance, the monuments, which indeed, by their 
magnitude and splendour, are witnesses against an origin from 
the petty kings of small territories. They hear upon them 
the title : Kings of the world, Lords of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. The names of the Pharaohs appear dispersed over all of 
Egj'pt, &c. 

It is true, that in the later dynasties, the verdict is more J 
favourable to Manetho. Several of hia names here have received 
confirmation from the monuments. But if we descend to particu- 
lar cases, it appears that here also there is very much wanting to a 
complete harmony between him and the monuments, even accord- 
ing to the statements of his friends, whom we must follow in that 
which respects the monuments. How groat the diilerences are, 
is shown by the comparison of the statements of Manetho and the 
data obtained from the monuments, in reference to tho eighteenth 
dynasty, in Rosellini? Manetho has, for example, made out of 
the one Usirei or Menephtha L, the two Akenelierea ; to Armaia, 
Armes or Armesscs, corresponding to the Eemeses of theinscrip- ■ 
tiona, he allows only four years, whilst the fourteenth year of liia I 



' Wilk. Vol. 1. 1 



' I. 1. p. 93, scq. 
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^n is represented on tlio inoiiumenta.' Manetho aacribea to tlie 
\ Groat Remesea (HI), according to him Hammeses, a mgn of 
I one year and four months, while on the monuments hia sixty- 
second year appears. If Sesostria ia really, aa Champoltion, 
Rosellini, and othera suppose, identical with tliia Bcniesea III., 
the error^ of Manetho, who placea Seaostria aa early as tlie twelfth 
dynasty, ia palpable. The monuments funiish no additional evi- 
dence for the whole account of Armaia=Danau3 oi Manetho, and 
it is characteristic of Rosellini' a want of skill in criticism, that he 
receives this account without argument, as true and original, and 
[ only examines it to designate the time of its occurrence,^ although 
' it is perfectly clear, that this tradition ia as fur from being an ori- 
i ginal Egyptian one, as that concerning Polybius and Pro- 
tens, with regard to which, however, even Rosellini' s patience 
\ forsakes him, and he cannot avoid declaring,* that all the ac- 
I counts concerning them have had their origin in the words of 
Homer. 

With how little confidence one can rely even in those later 
timea upon kings' lists of Manetho, such declarations as these 
chow : Sethus was also called Egyptus, and from him Egypt re- 
ceived this name, an aaacrtion which has a worthy counterpart in 
that of DtWorus .* One of the immediate successors of Proteus 
was Nilua, from whom the river, which was before called Egyptus, 
took the name Nilua. The namea of the kings of the twentieth 



' Vol. I. l.p.25S. 

■ WiOtinton obviates this difficulty, (Vol. I, p. 63, 64) : " Osirei was 
BUMeeded by hJ8 son, Remesos the Great, wlio boro the name of Amim- 
mai-Remeses, or RemesoB-mi-anmn, and was reputed to bo tlic fitmous 
ScsoEtris of antiquity. The origin of the confusion regarding SesostriB 
may perhaps be explained. He is mentioned by Manetho iii the twelfth 
dynasty, and Herodotus learned that he preceded the builders of the pyra- 
mids : I therefore suppose that Sesostria was an ancient king famed for 
his exploits, and tlie Itero of early Egyptian history ; but tliat after Re- 
~i had Burpttxsed them, and beeouio the favourite of his country, the 
I Known and name of the former monarch wore transferred to the more 
r oonspicnous hero of a later age ; and it ie remarkable that when Gonnan- 
L lens went to F-gypt, the Thebans did not mention Sesostri^ but Rlianues, 
[ M the king who hod performed the glorious actions ascribed in olden 
I timM to their great conqueror. Nothing, however, can justify the suppo- 
f ittioTi tliat Sesoatris, or, as Diodoros calls him, Sesoosis, is the Shishak of 
I Seriptiire." 

• Conip. 1. 2. S. 1, wi\. ' I. 2. p. 27. 
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dynasty are entirely omitted by Manetho, a circumstance which 
can by no means be explained, as Rosellini * has attempted to do, 
by supposing that these kings had accomplished nothing worthy 
of consideration, but by the fact that, even for this later time, his 
sources of information were defective. 

But that which has been furnished from investigations upon the 
monuments, which is really in favour of Manetho, does not indeed 
compel us to place him in a proportionally early time, or to as- 
cribe to him circumstances by which he was specially favoured in 
the use of sources of information. Even if he wrote in the begin- 
ning of the period of the Roman dominion, he could, out of the 
designations of Egyptian kings which were in circulation, easily 
obtain a certain number of the actual names of kings to which his 
whole real stock is finally reduced. 

The question whether Manetho was an Egyptian or a Greek can 
scarcely be answered. The Egyptian and Anti-jewish interest 
which he exhibited, is not suflScient to prove his Egyptian origin. 
For many Greek writers appropriated to themselves Egyptian 
sympathies and antipathies ; as, for example, Apollonius Molo 
was a Greek.^ Manetho's ignorance of Egyptian religion, lan- 
guage, and geography, is just as Uttle decisive against his Egyp- 
tian descent. There was in later times a multitude of subjects 
among this people who had entirely abandoned their nationality, 
with the exception only of their national arrogance and their 
antipathies ; as, for example, Apion was an individual of such 
character, since he despised the Jews on account of circumcision 
and because they ate no swine's flesh, without thinking that this 
reproach could properly be made only by a Greek, not by an , 
Egyptian, who thus, together with the Jews, contemned his own 
nation.^ Now, from one of these classes of subjects must Mane-- 
tho also have been. Yet he hardly lived in Egypt. Several 
of the errors attributed to him are of such a kind that they 



> I. 2. p. 34. 

" Josephus, c. Apion., says expressly : rStv Sk iIq tinag pKa<r<pfiniSiv rjp^avTo 

jikv AiyvTrrioi' povXofievoi d' kKfivoig riveQ %api^60'3'at, TraparpSTreiv £7rixiipfi<Tav 
TTjv akij^eiav. Similar descriptions are found in other places, Menander 
e. g. was a Greek from Ephesus, and yet he wrote Phoenician history with 
4;he spirit and interest of a Phoenician. 
' Jos, c. Ap. 2. c. 13. 
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I could scarcely have been made even by a Greek who lived in that 
li country. 
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II. THE HYCSOS OF HANETHO. 

In scarcely any bquiry has criticism taken so decided a retro- 
grcBsive movement, as in that concerning the Hycsos of Manetho. 
The subject was considered by Perizomus as long ago as his time, 
at a riglit point of view, although it is acknowledged that he was 
wrong in a not unimportant particular, which will soon be point- 
ed out. This autlior dented that the history of the Hycsos had 
its foundation originally in Egypt, and ho explained it as a trans- 
formation of that wfaich the books of Moses relate of Joseph and 
the exodus of Israelites, undertaken with a design to favour the 
Egyptians and injure tlie Jews.' In tlie footsteps of Perizonius 
trod Thorlacius in the little treatise, " De Hycsosorum Abari,"' 
which has been but little known, and which throughout bears the 
marks of a youthful attempt, but yet is written with a spirit of 
investigation and with ttileut for historical criticism. He brings 
the account of Manetho concerning the Hycsos in connection 
with the translation of the books of Moses into Gfreek,^ and the 
consequent dlfTusion of the knowledge of the ancient crime and 
disgrace of the Egyptians, and he considers this account aa an at- 

' The result of hia impartial and tliorougli inquiry, lio gives on pnge 
336, Beq. of the Otig. Aegypt : Satis ni fallor liqucre viJttiir, quanUo 
im liieeo comparnnuis litems, Acgj'ptiosi, quia gluriosisbiiiinui nun 
modo Josephi, sed et Mosis et Israel itaruni e% Aegypto excuntiiim liisto- 
n profiteri nolebant, fioxiMe falsam et vilom et ilefonOBni Judaicae 
gentia originem, suis ex terns, sed cum scabie et leiira rcpetendatn. Vo- 
rnm autcm Israelitarum in A^iypto agoiitium et indc exountiimi historic 
is mnltiaquo falsis circumstontiis Itn coutaniinostto ct odnltemaae, 
nt ognosei vix posset, et de ad alios earn homines tuto retulisse. Furtlier, 
p. 339 : Sinco Herodotus luid Diodonis are entirely silent concerning tlio 
Bycsog, videtui sane Manetho hiitoriam oorum suum ad arbitritini prinnis 
^eoncinasse, falsis ct f&bulosiBcircumstaiitiisaftultcratani,ut Ita Judaeoniiri 
kitiqiiitatcm et rc« ab eorum ninjoribua id Aegypto gcstas — penitus ob- 
Bumrct et cxtinguerct. ^^ 

' CoiK'uhngcn, I7f4, ' I'p- "•!""' 17. 



trnijiL tu tliPiw the iufainy of tliuBO tlimgs ofi' fruin the Egyptiai 
ami ilovolve it upon the Israelites.' 

This view Htuod in so manifest opposition to the position whiol 
has boon taken in niodera times concerning Manetho, that it y, 
necessary to abandon it. If, for example, we suppose with 
Jioaeilini,^ tliat if Manetho were handed down to us unmutilated, 
Egyptian aftaira, even tliose most uncertain from tlistance of time, 
would be as well known ae those of Greece and Rome ; if we, in 
our blindness, go so far with !iim, relying upon the pretended wit- 
ness of Manetho for himself, aa to believe that this author has 
derived his facts from the authentic documents of historical sci- 
ence ; if we place to the account of the compiler all of that whieli, 
even in the list of the kings of Manetho, opposes this opinion ; ' 
then wo must naturally consider every thing which is in opposi- 
tion to true history, so soon as the account of Manetho is applied 
to the Israelites, as proof that he could not have reference to them, 
we must go even so far as with Itosellini * to reproach the critical 
obtusenesa of those who maintain the identity of the Jews and the 
Hycsos I Truly this view may be considered as one which is 
commonly promulgated and believed, and we should not hope to 
obtain the renewal of a favourable hearing, if we did not believe, 
that by the foregoing inquiry concerning Manetho, we have given 
a powerful blow to the prejudice which has contributed to the re- 
jection of the view held by ua. We make only one additional re- 
mark, namely, that the current favourable opinion in regard to 
Manetho, oven then also receives a check through hia account c4 1 

■ HuDD antiquum gentia pndorem Graecis saltem, Aegypti time dominig 
celore volentes auctores Aegjptiaci, narrandi rationos sic instittienmt, nt 
famofil istius et cum tanta Aegyptiorum igoominia] tantis cladibua oon- 
juncti Israetitarum exitus narratiout Mosaicae indigonis pamm bonorifi- 
cae, haberent qucrd opponereut. Idcoque falsa veris miscendo id uniee 
egemnt, nt funesti cventus culpa omnia et opprobrium ab Aegyptis ad 
Isroelitas trausferretur. Hoc consilium Manethoni, Cliaeremoni et Lyii- 
macho fuisse res ipsa loquitur, ut ad communem metam pergentca, quod 
fere mendaces solent, suam quisque viam sit ingressua. In the opinion of 
tills author, the account of Manetho is, anilis Mosaicao de Israelitorum in 
Aeg. rebiis narrationis larva et imago, qua afflotia snbdole commentis, in- 
auditam Aegyptiorum in Isra«litas crudelitatem, quae in scriptis W 
vivia eoloribua depingitur, quodaniodo tegere vel excuaaro Manetho v 
bat ; hinc saevua Hycsosorum domiuatuE regcsque sox in subaidium ci 

' Vol. I. 1. p, 5. » Compare llos. 1. 1. pp. 2 and 6. 

• Vol.1. I. p. 175. 
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the Hycaos, if any otlier people than the Israelites ave undoratood 
by them. Applied to any nation whicli we can call to mind, the 
account coniprisea everywhere such palpable falaehooda, internal 
contradictions and improbabilities, as it has already been shown 
ill part by Josepkus and yet more thoroughly by Perizonius and 
Thorlacius — to whom we must refer, since we liave no desire to 
enter on the discussion anew — that it is impossible to consider it 
as coming from a good historian. The admirers of Manetbo, 
since they are ignorant of these circumstances, which are yet so 
perfectly evident, can scarcely be acquitted from a species of 
literary dishonesty occasioned by their blind predilection for 
him. 

Wo will now collect the reasons which prove, that the Hycsos 
can be no other than the Israelites ; that no older native sources 
are the foundation of the account of Manetho ; that this account, 
on the contrary, is merely a transformation of the historical facts 
which have reference to the Jews, so as to &your the national 
vanity of the Egyptians. 

1. The more ancient defenders of the reference to the Israelites 
have themaelvea, in regard to one important point, surpassed their 
antagonists. Namely, they have allowed that Manetho himself 
distinguished the shepherds from the Jews. The shepherds, re- 
lates Manetho, long before the time of the Jews, were expelled 
from Egypt. But the latter people having originated in Egypt, 
were, long after the shepherds, banished in consequence of a lep- 
rosy which polluted their bodies.' But the matter was not al- 
lowed to end here. It must bo supposed that a report which ori- 
ginally had reference to the Jews, was in later times erroneously 
transferred to another people. But by this acknowledgment, ouo 
of their strongest supports was torn away. Is the contrary true, 
can it be shown that it did not occur to Manetho himself, that 
the Hycsos and the Israelites were a different people, then the 
friends of Manetho find themselves io a dilemma ; llioy cannot 
defend without at the same time casting reproach upim him, If 
the Hycsos are the Israelites, he can lay no furtlier claim to the 
reputation of a good historian, since he relates things of thuni 
which are not at all applicable to the Israotitos. Are they any 
other nation, then he couimite a gross mistake, in that ho identitied 
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tlieni with tlie Isnielitos.' That Maiitlho diJ iictujiUy intend to 
desif^atti the Israelites by the term Hycsos, it did not occur to 
Josephus to doubt. He was too thnroughlj convioced that the 
whole point of the narrative lay in its application to the Jews, to 
consider it necessary to state expressly this reference. 

The whole contest concerning the Hycsos owes its origin merely 
to tlie supposition of Josephus, that thia reference would be per- 
fectly understood from the thing itself. Could he have foreseea 
this contest, it would have been an easy matter for him to have 
prevented it, by adducing the direct proof that Manelho must , 
have liad reference to them, and to no other nation. — ^Let it iiotd 
bo said, in opposition to this, that tlie contents of the narrativ»fl 
itself disprove its application to the Jews. If Manetho under- 
stood the leprons persons to be the Jews, it is impossible tliat harJ 
sliould suppose that tho Hycsos, who were different from t1iem,jl 
were also the Jews, Manetho's view is evidently this : the Jo\wl 
are composed of a twofold element — a barbarian (in reference to 1 
the origin, of which he is in doubt,) and an Egyptian. The j 
foreigners, the Hycsos, go, after their first expulsion, to Pal-d 
estine, and build Jerusalem. They return there, after theirl 
second expulsion, with the native Egyptians, the lepers. Tbeyl 
were pursued, by Amenopbis, even to the borders of Syria. 

We leave it undecided whether the tradition of such a compo- 
sition of the Jews, is founded on tlie passages of the Penta-j 
teuch, which designate under the names 3^y, Ereb, rabble, andl 
*pDSDH, Aaaphsuph, populace, an Egyptian multitude who accora-T 
panied thelsraelites in their Exodus,* or whether the national vanity' 
of the Egyptians availed itself originally of two methods of calum- 
niating the original stock of the Israelites, and then Manetho later, 
or perhaps even the tradition itself joined together these things 
wliich at first existed independently, and in a manner eEcIusiTe 
of each other. The latter appears to us as the more probable sup- 
position. 

How little we can infer from the fact that the unclean persona 

' Dr Hengstenbcrg forgets that tlie Hebrews were but a branch of tho 
great Semitic race, and so far as any tiling can bo Jetormined of the Hyc- 
sos, they appear to have been affiliated to tho winio stock. Thia distinc- 
tion sufficiently refutes the dilemma on which this part of bis argument 
is founded. 

' Comn;iro V.-a^jA. xii. 38, an<i Niira, xi, 4. 
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arc the Jews of Manetho, that the Hycsos consequently are not 
Jews, is evident from the analogy of other writers who alao allow 
that the Jews are made up of such a twofold element. A com- 
parison of these writers is the more valuable, since we Lave al- 
ready sho\vn that the hypothesis that Manetho lived some hun- 
dred years earlier than they, is without foundation. While Lysi- 
machua has only half of the falsehood, that concerning the lepers, 
but not that with regard to the Hycsos, Charemon has the 
whole.' This author represents the Jews aa composed of two 
elements, the ' impure people,' and the strangers, who are found 
on the borders of Egypt, and are called into their aid by the for- 
mer. The nation formed by the combination of these two races, 
he designates expressly as Jews. Even he does not know bow to 
characterize more definitely this foreign stock. The comparison 
with Manetho is also interesting, inasmuch aa it shows how un- 
cei-tain and changing the Egyptian traditions were, as from their 
origin it could not bo otherwise. The main point, the at- 
tempt to bring disgrace upon the Jews, is common to both ; but 
all, except some of the main features, is different. Even Josephtis 
shows this, and also how unworthy of confidence the Egyptian 
tradition is, from the contradictions between Charemon and 
Manetho. 

Diodorus Siculus has recourse to Egyptian tradition concern- 
ing tho origin of the Jews, in two passages. In Eel, 34, 1,* 
he i-cpreseuts the friends of Anlioclms Piua or Sidetes, as saying 
of the Jews : They are, even as to origin, contemptible ; since they, 
on account of the leprosy, as hated of the gods, were expelled from 
all of Egypt. Here, as universally where the lepers are spoken of, 
the Jews are represented as native Egyptians. On the other 
hand, in the second passage in Eel. 40. I.^ bo relates : There was 
in Egypt, in ancient times, in consequence of the anger of the 
gods, a new disease visited upon the strangers, whose lUfler- 
ent worship had diminished the honours of tho native gods. 
The latter, therefore, decreed to banish the strangers. The most 
distinguished and powerful of them banded together, and betook 
tliemselves to Greece, and some of the other neighbouring regions, 
under honoured leaders, of wliom Danaus and Cadmua were the 
most conspicuous. Itut tlio great multitude of them proceeded to 

' In Josephui, c, Ap. 1. 34, .^E, ' T. 2. -'.. 24, cil. Wc»seling. 

' T. 2. i>. 642, »eq. 
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the country now called Judea, which was then an unbroken waste. 
This colony was conducted by Moses, &c. — That which appears 
in Manetho and Chdremon, in connection, is seen here divided. 
In the one passage there is merely the one ; in the other, the other 
element of the tradition. Now, is it probable that Diodorus 
separated that which was originally united, when perhaps he 
even intended to have the one expression completed by means of 
the other ; or that Manetho and Chdremon united that which 
was originally separate ? The looseness of connection and the 
artificialness of the separation, seem to us to favour the latter 
opinion. 

2. From our view of the subject, the circumstance that Hero^ 
dolus gives just as little information of the Hycsos as of the 
lepers, is easily explained, since certainly before the time [of the 
Ptolemies, and (if our inquiry upon Manetho is well founded,) 
also before the time of the Roman dominion, no traces of these 
notices can be found.^ The condition of their existence was the 
acquaintance with the declarations of the Pentateuch concerning 
the ancient relations of the Jews to the Egyptians, which at aiiy 
rate could not have been until the period after Alexander. On 
the other hand, from the contrary view, the fact cannot be ex- 
plained. The argument from the silence of the monuments, is of 
more weight, the more important the events concerned. Can 
it be supposed that Herodotus, in all his intercourse with the 
Egyptian priests, did not hear any^ thing of the dominion of the 
Hycsos, which extended through a succession of centuries, and 
especially not one word of their glorious expulsion, if these events 
were already known at that time, as they must have been if 
Manetho received his facts from native Egyptian sources ? 

3. Not the least trace is found in the whole Pentateuch of a fo- 
reign dominion over Egypt.^ The credibiUtyof thePentateuchcan- 



» Herodotus derived his information from persons who were very anxi- 
ous to conceal from him any thing that reflected discredit on their order 
or their nation. His silence proves nothing beyond the suppressions of 
his informants. It is Dot long since a History of England was published 
in which no mention was made of Magna Charta or the Revolution. T. 

* We have already shown that the probability of a foreign and intru- 
sive dynasty having been the persecutor of the Israelites, is established by 
the whole tenor of the Book of Exodus. T. 
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not be asaerted without denyiug the reality of a govornment of the 
Hycsos. The proper name of the national ruler of Egypt, Pha- 
raoh, meets us everywhere, — iu the tiuie of Abraham, Josepli, and 
Moaea. The national hatred of the Egyptians to shepherds, pre- 
sents itself before us iu the period described in Genesis, and at 
the time of the Exodus. That which is adduced in support of 
this ]>osition, or indeed in proof that the Peutateueh hears wit- 
ness to the existence of the Hycaos, according to the current opi- 
nion, is of little foree. Rosellini^ supposes that the Ilycsos 
adopted the language of Egypt. By this, the fact is explained 
that the king bears the appellation of Pharaoh, and gives to 
Joseph a title of Egyptian etymology. We will not deny that 
such an adoption of the Egyptian language by the Hycsos is 
poasible ; but so long as their existence stands ou so frail a.founda- 
tion as it now does, it will always remain certain, that the uni- 
versal prevalence of tho national title of the king furntslieaan 
argument against them. 

Rotellini finds a positive proof for the existence of the Hycsos 
in Gen. xlvi, 31,seq. Joseph there gives direction to liia brothers 
to make it understood by the king of Egypt that they are shep- 
herds. With a native king this circumstance could net have 
'been for their advantage, but, on the contrary, decidetUy to their 
disadvantage. It must then be inferred from this passage, that 
the emigration of tho family of Jacob took place under the domi- 
nion of the Hycsos, who, in i£o.;e//inrs opinion, were a tribe of Scy- 
thian nomades." But the fact that they are shepherds is not 

' Vol. I.l.p. 183, seq. 

' Wilkinmm too supposes they were Scythians, " The Pastor race, 
called HycsoB or Shcpbcnl Kings, appear to have been the first to follow 
the cKampIo of the early Asiatic invaders ; and tliough tlie period anil 
Iiidtory of their conqnost are involved in obscurity, it is evident timt tliej 
cntt-Ti^d Egypt from the dde of Syria, and that they obtuiued for some 
years a firm footing in the country, posse3.<dng themaelvea of Lower Egypt, 
with a portion of the Thebald, nnd porbaps advancing to Thebes itself. 
I at first supposed them to have come from AasjTia ; but on more mature 
consideration have been disposed, as already stated, (o consider them a 
Scythian tribe, whose nomade habits accord more satisfactorily with the 
character of a pastor race, and whoso frequent inroads at early period* into 
other countries show the power they possessed, as well as their love of 
iuragion, which were continued till a lato time, and afterwards imitated 
by their successors the Tnrlar hordi-* t,i L'ciitral Asia."— SfC. Scr. Vol. J, 
I'" 
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indeed intended to serve as a recommendation of the children of 
Israel to Pharaoh, but it is designed to cause him, understanding 
that they cannot dwell in the midst of his people, to appoint 
them a dwelling-place in the province of Goshen, which was es- 
pecially adapted to the rearing of cattle. They are directed to 
say that they are shepherds, and have been from the beginning, 
so that they cannot think of a change in their occupation : that 
they may dwell in the land of Goshen. According to Rosellini's 
theory it must mean — in the land of Egypt. What the sons of 
Jacob are directed to tell Pharaoh was, according to this author's 
manner of understanding it, not suflScient to cause their residence 
specifically in the land of Goshen, and yet this only was brought 
into the account, not in general their abode in Egypt. But the 
passage not merely does not prove what, according to Roselliniy 
it is intended to prove ; it proves the very opposite. That the 
Israelites were shepherds, is no reason, to a Hycsos-kiug, for a 
separate abode.^ 

Rosellini^ derives a second positive proof from Exodus, chap. i. 
The appeal to the mentioning of the new king, in verse 8, is com- 
mon to him with most of the defenders of the fable of the Hycsos. 
In his view, as he believes that he has proved that in the time of 
Joseph the Hycsos-kings ruled Egypt, Amenoph the First is 
naturally the new king. He even makes verse 10 subserve his 
purpose. " Who," he says,^ " could the enemies be with whom 
the Israelites might unite and fight against the Egyptians, except 
the shepherds, who expelled but not destroyed, were always 
threatening to make an irruption upon the smiling valleys of the 
Delta.'' But the mentioning of a new king has no reference at all 
to a change from a foreign dominion to a national one, or the re- 
verse. The reason why the king is called new is given in the 
phrase following : " who knew not Joseph." Disregard of the 
service of Joseph — only a forgetfulness of affection is spoken of 
— ^forms the point of distinction between the new king and the old. 
So long as Joseph's services were remembered, the Israelites were 

* The hostility of the Egyptians both to " Hebrews " and " shepherds ** 
is distinctly stated in the history of Joseph ; and it has already been 
shown that Goshen was most probably granted to the Israelites on condi- 
tion of their defending the frontier from the incursion of the Hycsos, and 
similar plundering tribes. T. 

« Vol. I. 1. p. 292, scq. ■ P. 294. 
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treated kiudly. AVhile the king jet lived who elevated Joseph 
to tlie first dignity in his kingdom, the house of Jacob received 
friendly treatment in this kingdom. That only in this sense a 
new king ia spoken of, ia evident from the circum stance that the 
old as well as the new king bore tlie name of Pharaoh. The 
same thing is confirmed by Uie view of the relation of the children 
of Israel to the Egyptians, which extends through the whole 
narrative. Were the dynasty under which Joseph's labours were 
performed, and the children of Israel received under favourable 
auspices into the land, really diSercnt from that uud.ir which the 
Israelites endured hard bondage, the guilt of the latter would have 
been far leas than as it appears in the narrative — the reproach of 
unthankfulness, and the forgetting of former obligationsi, comoa 
not upon them — their treatment of the Israelites appears to have 
far more reason for it, and the judgments of God in the same 
degree less called for. Verse 10 also is not in favour, but opposed 
to the existence of the Hycsos. When it is there said, " lest 
they multiply, and it come to pass that, when there falleth out 
any war, they join also to our enemies and fight against us, and 
BO get them up out of the land," it ia evident, that there was at 
that time only the general possibility of a war. The thought of 
a particular enemy was so far wanting that Wilkinson finds far 
more in this passage than it contains, when he infers from it that 
at that very time the Egyptians were engaged in a war with 
powerful euemies. But the general possibility of a war can easily 
bo referred to if we appoint the Hycaoa their proper place in the 
domain of fable. Egypt had at that very time in its immediate 
vicinity natural enemies, people whose miserable existence in the 
deserts and mountains must have awakened in them a desire for 
the spoil of the fruitful and cultivated valley of the Nile. Such 
were the Amalekites, the Edomites, and the Midianites. 

i. From the monuments also, the Hycsos-fable has not re- 
ceived the least confirmation. Rosellini- is obliged to acknow- 
ledge that no trace of the pretended names of the Ilycsos-kings 
appears there.^ He indeed thinks he has discovered upon the 



' Vol. I. 20,21. ■ Vol.1, l.p. 183. 

' The ^yptiuTja, notamlly cnougli, were unwilling to preserve any 
memorials of thair nationnl dittTacc. There U a very popular Uislory of 
Ruwia in wliicli tli.ro ih not a word laid of the lattk of Nsrva. T. 
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monuments which belong to the eighteenth dynasty^ the Hycsos 
themselves, as did Champollion before him, as appears from his 
letter to Blacas.^ But that which is found on the monuments is 
nothing but the representation of a victorious campaign of the 
Egj^ptian against barbarian nations, such as are constantly repeat- 
ed under other dynasties. Of the Hycsos in particular, there are 
no indications. On the contrary, where locaHties which can be 
identified are given, they always belong to foreign countries. No 
trace is any where found of an extensive civil war and victory, as 
that against the Hycsos must have been, and yet it can scarcely 
be supposed that all vestiges of such a one were obliterated ; if it 
ever occurred, it can scarcely be imagined that the monuments of 
the Hycsos themselves should be annihilated even to their last 
remains. According to Manetho their unlimited dominion con- 
tinued overall Egypt 511 years. Then followed a severe and 
protracted war. Finally under Alisphragmutosis even Avaris. 
was besieged. This city was taken by his son Thummosis. It 
would seem that the Hycsos had time enough to leave behind them 
some traces of their existence, and the well known absence of such 
indications could only then be accounted for, from the assiduity 
of the next succeeding dynasties, in the destruction of their works, 
if their existence were certain from other sources. 

5. The narration of Manetho concerning the Hycsos presents 
so many points of agreement with the account in the Pentateuch 
concerning the Israelites, and, on the other hand, where there are 
deviations, the causes can be so easily pointed out by a reference 
to the interest in favour of Egypt, that we cannot doubt their 
identity with the Hycsos.^ First of all, the region from which 
they both come, and to which they both go, is the same. The 
Hycsos, as well as the Israelites, come to Egypt from the regions 
of the East, irpog avaroX^y. After their expulsion, they go through 
the desert to Syria, and found there a city which they call Jer- 
usalem, — a circumstance which alone should be suflScient to make 
our opponents see that their course is a wrong one. Further, the 
manner of life is the same to both. In reference to the Hvcsos, 
as well as the Israelites, it is especially prominent, that they are 
shepherds. 

» Ros. I. 1 . p. 175. « S. 67. 

' Few people would discover the least similarity between the main in- 
cidents of the two narratives. T. 
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The first king of the Hycsos, whom they raised from among 
themselves to this honour, is called Salathis.' Tliisnot to be mis- 
taken Semitish name, is alone sul£cient argument against Hoael- 
lini'a Scythians. It ia evidently taken from Gen. xlii, 6, where 
it is said: "Joseph was the niler, D''7tfnj over the land." Of 
this first king, referring to Gen. xlvii. 20 — 26, it is said, he made all 
Egypt tributarj'.- Then he founded Avaris, and was specially 
employed in measuring com, ' — a characteristic trait, in which an 
allusion to Joseph cannot be mistaken. The narrative of the op- 
pression and cruel treatment of the Egyptians by Salathis and his 
successor has its point of digression in Gen. xlvii. 20 : " And 
Joseph purchased the whole land of Egypt for Pharaoh ; for the 
Egyptians sold each one his field, since tlie famine prevailed over 
them, and the whole land became Pharaoh's." The perversions 
of these facts are easily explained by the efiurt to transfer to the 
Egyptians, the hii^torical circumetaacos which are given with re- 
ference to the Israelites, and consequently to remove the disgrace 
from the latter and devolve it upon the former. The reproach of 
unjust oppression and cruel abuse, which according to history be- 
longed to the Egyptians, must be attached to the Israelites. 

6. The view given by us also has analogy for its support 
The Egyptians, from national vanity, loved very much to appro- 
priate to themselves the accounts of other nations, with reference 
to facts which had any relation to Egypt ;* and having transformed 
them so as to favour themselves, they were accustomed to 
pass off the borrowed treasure in its assumed mould, as originally 
Egyptian. If we seek first for other cases of such employment 
of Hebrew material, Manetho himself certainly furnishes them. 
The tradition which is found in him, and also elsewhere widely 
diffused,' concerning the leprosy of the Jews, was evidently found- 
ed oil the minute Mosaic precepts in reference to this disease, in 

■ IIm.1. 14: wlpas It i, paaAta tva IE airiv iKoiqaaVi f Iropa ^v 
' KaJ evTOt iv t§ Ki/ifiii taTiyirtTO, rijv rt iSvw 4 "■'ki X>"P<'*' 'o'fio- 
' 'P.viiii tari SIfuav i/px"""- '■'• !'>>' froiiiTfiiv i, inaiofoptav TrafixSluvoc 

• It would be a atnnge iuBUncc of nnlionnl vanity to adopt a ror^cj 
■tory of national diagraee • yet thia is the thwry wliicli Ur llcngHtcaUTi; 
•0 eftgcrlj adroeatoi in thii section. 1', 

' Compari' Prri/uiituii, p. 333 ff. 
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Lev. chapters xiii. and xiv., — precepts which have at all times 
given abundant occasion for derision to evil-minded persons.^ 
What Manetho relates further of the desire of Amunophis to seo 
the gods, appears to be transferred from Moses to him, and copied 
from the well known narrative in the Pentateuch. When Man- 
etho calls Moses, who according to him must have belonged to 
the Egyptian element of the Jews, a Heliopolite, (a proceeding 
characteristic of his whole course ; national vanity is not satisfied 
with the humiliation of its opponents, it will besides claim for it- 
self whatever is distinguished among them,) Thorlacius ^ seeks 
the first reason of this declaration from Gen. xli. 45, where Joseph 
is said to have married the daughter of the priest of Heliopolis. 
The confounding of Moses with Joseph implied here, is tie less 
remarkable since Chdremon is in a direct road to the same thing 
when he makes them contemporaries, and asserts that the unclean 
persons were removed from Egypt under the guidance of both.' 

Lysimachus relates of the unclean persons, that after they had 
been thrust out into the desert by the king, and night came on, 
they kindled fires and lights for the purpose of protection.* Any 
one sees at once, that this no other than the explanation of the 
Mosaic account of the pillar of cloud and fire, which is most in 
accordance with the laws of the natural world ; the original Egypt- 
ian narrative is clothed in the fitting garb of one of Mosaic origin- 
It would be a strange mistaking of the facts in the case, to seek 
for any thing better in a writer who relates that the city founded 
by the unclean persons was first called Hierosyla, the city of 
temple-robbers and defilers of sanctuaries, but afterwards this 
name was changed to Hierosolyma, — ^words which betray to us 
the whole tendency of these writers, and show that we have to do 

» How the tradition might arise from them will be easily understood, 
when that is compared which Sonnini, " Voyage dans la haute et basse 
Egypte," 3. p. 126, says in reference to the leprosy of houses and gar- 
ments : Ces maladies des choses inanim^es, qui servaient uniquement k 
former les Juifs aux details de la proprete, ont disparu de POrient avec lo 
peuple sale, pour lequel ils avaient ete imaginees. 

« 1. c. p. 116. 

• 'HycTff^ai ^ avrwv ypafifiarkaQ Mtovffrjv rt Hf 'Iwct/ttov, j^ tovtov Upoypafi' 
fiaTsa. AiyvTTTia Sk avrolg dvSfiara tlvai, rtp fikv Mwi/ery Ti<yt^£v, ry dk 
'laxy^wy Tl£r£cii^. 

* In Josephus C. Ap. I, 34 : "SvKrbg d' liriyfyofikvijc irvp i^ Xvxvovg Kaitrav- 
rag (jtvXdrreiv kavrovg. 
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not with historians but with polemists, and indeed thoso of the 
lowest Bort. Josephus knows right well how to use audi pas- 
sages.' He never comos to a, thorough procedure for a funda- 
mental exposure of literary imposture, since it is for his interest 
that the expoauro should not fuDy ensue. Pure love of truth Hea 
for from him. He allows as authority whomever he can use, be 
he ever so worthless. 

Apion relies for what he says of Moses upon the oldest Egyp- 
tians as his vouchers.* But it is only necessary to osamine his 
narrative to bo couvincod, that oven he received his facts only from 
Jewish accounts, which ho perverted at his pleasure. Wbeneo 
else than immediately or modiatoly, (the latter more probably in 
all the writers of this class,) from the Pentateuch does lie derive 
his information, when ho relates, for example, that Mosos ascend- 
ed tho mountain between Egypt aud Arabia, which is called Siniw, 
and remained concealed there forty days, and afterwards he des- 
cended thenco and gave the law to the Jews.' 

But not alouo by the Egyptians Tvas tho original possession of 
tho Israolites.basely stolen, and after an easy transformation 
proudly exhibited to view by its new possessors, as if inherited 
from their ancestors ; others also sought, in tlie abundance of the 
Jews, help for their own poverty. Tho Chaldean Borosus, for ex- 
ample, pretended that he obtained from the most ancient records 
of his nation, the history wliich ho gave of tho deluge, of tho ark 
iu which Noah was saved, of its resting on tlie liighcst point of 
tho Armenian mountains, &c.* But since nothing of the kind is 
found in heathen records of tho times before Alexander, at which 
time tho Jews were still shut out from intercourse with tho world ; 
since, further, these notices coincido'too nearly with the declara- 
tions of tho sacred Scriptures to allow tho possibih'ty that they 
contd have bL<en derived from independent ti-adition, the assertion 
of Beroaut in reference to his sources for tho primitive age, (as 



' HesayatCg. concerning tho OHO under discQSEion, {3S: aiytwnloi 

I ^v^r 'laaJaist roit'EXXqirif ivofiilioiuv. 

* 'at ^rniaa rafi riiv rgitflirrSftif Tiy \ 

' Msliviiv itr ri iiiralo rijc Afjiuirrou ^ r ,| ,..ii. 

MiJuvrn qfii^C ttvaapanrra tfi,}%i,i.. V 

I 'itiuJuJoic ro^ vi^Bvt. 

* Joippliuf, nmlr. Ap. 1, IV. 
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respects later times he communicates also independent notices,)- 
are to be taken as a bare pretence. 

In this same category belongs also the account of Dius, which 
he pretends to have derived from ancient Phoenician sources, con- 
cerning the contest with problems between Hiram and Solomon,^ 
where the fact at the foundation is evidently of Jewish origin, 
augmented with paltry additions which owe their existence to the 
national vanity of the Tyrians. Solomon, it is related, sent pro- 
blems to Hiram, and received others from him, upon the condition 
that he who could not solve the problems proposed to him, should 
pay money to him who solved them. Hiram, failing to solve his 
problems, was obliged as penalty to pay a large sum. Finally, 
however, a man of Tyre, Abdemon, solved these problems and 
proposed others. Since Solomon could not solve the latter, he 
was obliged to pay back a large amount of money to Hiram. 

The Jews, on their part, did not allow themselves to be found 
idle, and there was, between them and the Gentiles, an emulation 
in historical forgery, which must fill one who has first found the 
right position, with disgust at this whole species of literature, the 
remnant of which is handed down to us mostly by Josephus, es- 
pecially in his books against Apion, and by Eusebius in his ' Pre- 
paratio Evangelica/ It is scarcely possible to be cautious enough 
here. Suspicion is the legitimate rule of the critic, and all accom- 
modation is uncritical. Nothing was more frequent, than for the 
Jews to assume the garb of Gentiles, in order in this disguise to 
eflfectually weaken the calumniations of the Gentiles, to magnify 
the antiquity and greatness of their nation, from the'apparent tes- 
timony of their enemies, and to confirm the credibility of their 
sacred books by pretended independent heathen tradition.^ 

How heathen fraud directly called forth the same thing among 
Jews, we will show by a single particularly striking example. 
Artapantis^ relates that, according to the account of the Memphites, 
Moses, when he passed the Red Sea, waited for low water ; but 
it is entirely otherwise, according to the Heliopolites. They re- 
cognise the miraculous in the affair. Evidently the envy of the 
Egyptians had called forth the explanation of that which, on the 

* Jos. c. Ap. 1. 17. 

■ The notices in Valckanaor, De Aristobulo Judaeo, p. 17 seq. may be 
compared. 

■ In Eusebius, IX. c. 27. 
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authority of the sacred books of tho Jews, was current conceruiug 
tlie passage of tho Red Sea, making it merely the result of the 
common laws of nature. Of this event, and the circmnstances con- 
nected with it, the Egyptians (a people who have as little geniua 
for history as the Indians) possessed do original, native informa- 
tion. This explanation, which accounts for the facts from natural 
phenomena, they gave not aa Buch, but put it into the form of a 
parallel tradition of the Memphites, which was iudependent of the 
Jewish narrative, Tho masked Jew now opposes to the pretend- 
ed aothority of the Memphites, the equally assumed testimony of 
the Hcliopolites. 

We return after this digression. The Egyptians did not maka 
use of Hebrew material alone. With equal impudence, and even 
earlier, they appropriated to themaelves also that which belonged 
to the Greeks. Hejfne expressly shows this, appealing, for an 
example, to the story of Proteus and Helen.' We will examine, 
a little more closely, the Egyptian narrative of Helen, in Herod- 
otua,^ since it fumislies fur the account of Manetko concerning 
the Ilycsos, according to our manner of understanding it, a very 
remarkable parallel, We premise that Welker* recognises nothing 
further in it than a transformation of material originally purely 
Greek, so as to gratify the national vanity of the Egyptians — a 
view which Biihr vainly opposes with the intention of bringing 
about a base accommodation. Herodotus, the good-natured ad- 
mirer of Egyptian wisdom, asks hia priests exactly how the 
matter stood with reference to Helen, implying that they must 
surely have the most certain knowledge upon the subject, and 
consequently provoking the deception itself ; as indeed generally 
the credulity of the Greeks, and their childish admiration of 
Egyptian falsehood, has very much contributed to awaken the 
mere spirit of deception among thia people. The priests now re- 
late to him a long history, with the most characteristic circum- 
stances, and much bettor devised tban the Hycsos-fable of Man- 

' L. 0, pp. 108, 127 ; Inoloverot Aegyptils tu\vo illn iutcrpretatio auti- 
qiiitatU suae ex Graocis Uteris, ut sub Ptoltnuieia at Romania vix aliaiii 
ullaui noBSent. Pro excmplig sint namttiouiw do Proteo et do llcloua, in 
t^nibiia ot bominum illorum vnnitan, popularibus rati rioriani I'x rebii^i 
(irovdno iionip«nuitiiim et fabolai Graecas in mm Ada 'itn, 

Iiiin Horodoli his <le rebui opinio appriniii. intullijn n 

' D. S. 1 ia-20. • Jahns Jahr 
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etho. In tho whole, the praise of the pretended Egyptian king 
Protons, tho magnifying of his wisdom and justice, is the 'punctum 
salions/ In the Greek tradition, Egypt occupied but a subordi- 
nate phice, here it is made prominent. The Egyptian king de- 
prived the robber of his spoil. The Greeks go to Troy and take 
tho city in vain. Menelaus first receives back his spouse from 
tho hands of Proteus. Even here the Egyptians are not satisfied 
with self-praise; another's shadow must yield them light. Mene- 
laus repays all favour and love with ingratitude. He steals away 
two Egyptian boys, and oflTers them in sacrifice. The whole, Her- 
odotus allows to be imposed upon him, and supposes that Homer 
has deviated from the truth obtained among tho Egyptians, since 
it was not suited to his poetical design ! 

We have before intimated that such stolen Greek goods are 
also found in Manetho; for example, tho story of Armais=Danaus 
and Thuoris=Polybius.^ 



* It is not necessary to enter farther into the rofutation of this strange 
theory propounded iu this section, as its validity has been already exam- 
ined in the preceding part of the^volume. It may, however, be added, 
that Mr Cullemore has shown, from Egyptian chronology, that the domi- 
nion of tho Hycsos is as well established as any other fact in ancient 
history. T. 
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